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TO 

JOY 

and HERBERT and JOHN and PATRICK 
and MARTHA, 

the members with me of my home, 
my colleagues in trying ,to make one little spot 
where \ofe is supreme 
and 

where the Christian Revolution can begin : 
and*to all men and women bound with us in this same 
enterprise — especially to 
my comrades and friends in the 

FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
and the 

MOVEMENT TOWARD A CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONAL 

in company with whop} I have found my way to many of the 
places explored in these pages, 

I affectionately dedicate this book 

in the confident hope that through such associations the day is 
drawing nearer when 

The Lord shall judge between the nations, 

And will decide concerning many peoples ; 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks ; 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more. 




PREFACE 


For two or three years I have been hoping to find time 
to write a book which might be a worthy contribution 
to the solution of the problem of social and inter- 
national reconstruction. In the .summer of 1919 I 
spent part of my holiday in writing a manuscript 
which I hoped to use as a basis for this volume. I sent 
it in as a competing essay for the Walker Prize in 
connection with the University of St. Andrews. When 
I learned in Chungking, in March, 1921, that this essay 
had been selected for the first place in that competition, 
I was not onljf greatly surprised but somewhat puzzled. 
I could not any longer use these chapters as the basis 
of the larger work I had conterft plated. I had, there- 
fore, t.o begin my work all over again. 

For eighteen months I have been engaged in very 
strenuous work, lecturing to students, Chinese and 
Japanese leaders and foreign communities mainly on 
social and international questions. It seemed almost 
hopeless to prepare the volume of my dreams. Feeling, 
however, that it would not do to wait indefinitely, I 
have made the best*use I could of two short holidays 
in Kuliang and Shanghai, and so have completed the 
manuscript. No one can be more conscious than I am 
myself of its inadequacy and imperfections. It contains 
the substance of lectures given repeatedly and jyo#ked 
over in keen discussion with students and others in 
this and several other lands. To these I have added 
such material as I could, and the whole has been 
rewritten so that those who have heard the lectures 
given will not find in these pages simply a rehash of 
what they have heard. In many cases the lectures 
had to he given under conditions that made some 
sections inappropriate, and I have, of course, cut out 
in whajt is here written nearly all the special references 
to Chinese conditions. For those who read Chinese 
I may add flat the Hunan Educational Association 
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(Chang sha) has published two of my courses in a single 
volume, and that a, third course has appeared in the 
paper .JAe Life (Shen Ming), published ih Peking, ^n 
these courses special reference is made to Chinese 
conditions, and the treatment moves towards the 
statement of the special Christian contribution, instead 
of springing out of and seeking to explain it. 

The attempt*to deal with such far-reaching questions, 
under such circumstances, away from a library, and 
without the possibility of discussion with my colleagues 
in production of the Christian Revolution Series, may 
be judged a failure. I hope not, for I am very anxious 
that this series may be Carried forward in a way. 
not wholly unworthy of the excellent 4 work done 
by other writers in it. < I believe that what I have here 
said does, to some exten't,sum*up or explain tlje main 
purpose that was in our minds when the series was first 
outlined in a retreat at Jordans early in 1918. But 
this volume, standing upon the others, is incomplete 
without them. I have made references to other volumes 
in the footnotes, but I could easily have added many 
more, and the reader who is interested in what I have 
here written should make himsejf familiar with the 
rest of the series. I believe they set forth a view of 
life, a theory of social progress and a doctrine of God 
for which the present age is not only ready but eagerly 
waiting. No doubt much else is being written that 
covers jaarts of the same ground, but I know of nothing 
else which has done it so thoroughly, and from exactly 
this point of view. Those of us who have written’ well 
realise that we have but touched on the outskirts of 
the subject, and that a great territory remains to he 
claimed, but we trust that where we have trodden it 
may prove that we have trodden truly, and that we 
shall not have to retrace our steps. * 

The books as a whole, are submitted to the judgment 
of the public, to those within the Churches to whom 
we appeal on the basis of our common faith, to those 
without to whom we present an aspect of Christianity 
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that may have a somewhat different appeal from 
much that has baen familiar. To both sections we 
hope that the appeal may ring trud. Too long haye \tfe 
b*een content to divide Christianity like mathematics 
into “ Pure ” and " Applied,” and to assume that pufe 
Christianity cannot be applied and that applied 
Christianity can never be pure. It is our aim to break 
down this false distinction. But it is not writing or 
preaching — it is plain Christian living — which must 
be the great force in accomplishing the result. To all 
who read these volumes we would say then, “If ye 
know these things happy are ye if ye do them.” What 
,men need to-day is the incarnate word. 

My own previous volume in this series was originally 
planned to contain much of the matter presented in 
this one, and the two ase really t>ne. What I have here 
said peeds the background of Lay Religion. I hope 
those who plan to read this volume may, if they have 
not already done so, scan the other first. 

What is really needed is a new movement of life 
in the world, a rising up of the young and the open- 
minded to do and to dare. The world seems to be 
drifting on towards another war, towards social 
revolution, towards* race cleavage, and, while there are 
many who hold up hands in horror, there are few indeed 
to lead away courageously from these evils into 
something bigger and better. A Washington Confer- 
ence is called, and all eyes turn wistfully towajjls it, 
yearning for some signs of real insight and bo13 states- 
manship ; and then when we see how timid a step 
towards disarmament it really takes, we sink back 
^appointed and say “ What more could one expect ! ” 
It is in some new direction we must look. Too long 
have we pinned our hopes on princes and presidents, 
on leagues and conferences. There is a place to which 
we can look without danger of disappointment. It is 
to the central fact in the world’s strange history of 
effort and failure, hope and disappointment — the Cross 
of Christ. Let that amazing fact be reinterpreted and. 
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freshly presented to the thought and life of to-day, and 
there will be a possibility of advance such as we have 
alm ost despaired of 1 I 

Iii preparing this volume I have to thank the manjr 
audiences who have listened to me in England, Europe 
and the Far East, and by their attention and their 
questions have stimulated my thought and compelled 
me to face many issues. I have especially to thank 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Smith, of Inghok, Fukien, and 
Dr. and Mrs. MacGillivray, of Shanghai, whose 
hospitality has been extended to me while I have been 
writing these pages and who have thus enabled me to 
get the leisure needed for -the work. I have also to 
thank my friends Dr. Frank Rawlinson, *of Shanghai, 
Rev. C. A. Neff, of Foochow, ap.d Mr. A..Neave Bray- 
shaw, of Scarborough, for kindly«reading the manuscript 
and offering helpful criticism and suggestions,, and 
Misses Thompson, French and Angel for help in the 
typing. As in all my labours my wife has been partner 
and critic; she has also prepared the Index. 

Many others have been drawn upon in ways too 
numerous to mention. In certain sections, especially, 
I feel that I have been able to say very little that has 
not been better said by others. What I hope is that, 
in bringing together thoughts, many of which are not 
new, and putting them in a certain setting, I may have 
helped to give them a new emphasis. . 

\KQien all is said and done this way of love is 
amazing^ simple, and all the arguments seem almost 
foolish to the child who understands . Would that I had 
the real eloquence that convinces by the direct method! 

In many heads the love of God m 

My sermon urged, yet missed the place : 

The daisy gave her one a nod, 

And proved the case. 

HENRY T. HODGfclN. 


Ginling College, 
Nanking. 

Easter Sunday , 1922. 
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A WORLD IN TORMENT 



44 What bewilders hie alien observer ... is not ttfe 
occasional aberrations of the Christian nations but their habitual 
conduct and organisation ; not their failures, but their standards 
of success ; not their omission to live up to right principles but 
their insistence that wrong principles are right. Your religion is 
a noble if paradoxical creed, which affirms that all men are brothers, 
that humility and poverty are blessings, and riches a dangerous 
misfortune, that the way of service and self-sacrifice is the way of 
happiness. I do not blame you for not reproducing those theories 
in your practice. Evidently they are not meant for daily life. 
What surprises me, however, is that you erect into a system the 
duty and happiness of practising precisely th| opposite. The 
normal condition of your social order is an economic civil war 
which you hardly take the trouble Jto conceal. # Your industrial 
system involves the regimentation of # m asses of mankind by a few 
thousand rich men who are, individually, no doubt, iftnocuous, 
but who quite frankly regard their subjects as somewhat rebellion 
and inconvenient instruments of production. . . . Your cre^BJ 
is exalted, but your civilisation is a nightmare of envy, hate am 
uncharitableness. I would forego the former in order to escape 
the latter.” 

An Indian quoted at the Glasgow Student Conference . 
January, 1921. 
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I 

So much is being written about the present condition 
of the world, and so many remedies are being proposed 
fpr the sickness of humanity that I greatly hesitate as 
I seek to put Mown my convictions in respect to these 
matters — convictions which have been bom in me 
during the disastrous d^ys of war, and in the still more 
disastrous days of a false peace. Yet as I scan the 
ever-growing literature by the would-be physicians of 
humanity, I fail to catch sight of just that mountain 
peak that my eyes sometimes see through the mists. 
That which I have seen, albeit dimly, I dare not keep 
to myself. Because j?ou who read and I who write, 
are we not travellers together seeking to explore a great 
unknown country ? * Do we not need all the help we 
may be able to bring to one another ? Can we, dare 
we do other than share the knowledge of every token 
that comes to us of the goal, and of the way by which 
we may together climb on until we reach it ? Between 
us and the distant summit lie many deep ravines : the 
path will pass through almost impenetrable jungles : 
fog will envelop us time and again : the heat of the day 
will exhaust us, and we shall be compelled to sit awhile 
ind rest by the way. But what matter, if we know 
that we are on the right path, if once and again we 
catch sight of the mountain-top, if it may be given us 
to have good fellowship as we journey together ? 

But here is the tragedy of human society. We are 
so unsure about the path, seldom if ever do we clearly 
see the end, and all along the way we quarrel like so f 
many fretful children too tired to know what they want 
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Jn the midst of our best strivings ^ver and again the 
inconvenient question will come back, "'Are we really 
getting" anywhere ? ” The pathos of some of the best 
efforts men make lies in our uncertainty as to their 
value! Has even the matchless devotion and heroism 
of men and women in all the nations which lately were 
at war with one another achieved any result that 
compares with the sacrifice or with the spirit in which it 
was made ? Do the patient efforts to remodel our 
industrial system, or the daring experiments of our 
boldest reformers bring nearer the day of equal oppor- 
tunity for all ? When revolution has done its best or 
its worst and cleared the decks of the lumber accumu- 
lated through centuries, can we take advantage of our 
newly-won freedom, aVe we bringing the ship into 
action ? 

It is not failure — even the failure of a whole civilisa- 
tion — that is the most disquieting fact in the world 
situation. The real trouble is that we are not profiting 
by our failure, that we have not learned how to use it as 
a stepping-stone to nobler things. For failure may be 
the very best thing that can happen either to a man or 
to society. How much better for' the man whose life 
is based on greed and cruelty that he should fail, and 
perhaps begin again at a new point, than that he should 
prosper ! How much better for us all that .our 
civilisation, based as it has been to a large extent on 
greed and cruelty, should be shown up for the failure 
that it is, than that we should go on blindly building on 
such unsafe foundations ! 

To anyone who looks beneath the surface, the failure 
of modem (western) civilisation is the most obvious 
contemporary fact. It seems unnecessary to spend 
time in labouring the point . The subj ect of ougr enquiry 
must rather be the causes of the catastrophe, and, in the 
light of these causes, the means by which we may build 
more surely in the generations that follow. We begin 
«. with the assumption that there is a possibility of so 
building, that the Universe is so made that we are not 
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doomed for ®rer fo watch the rise and fall of one 
civilisation aftpr another, each cataclysm more terrible- 
than the last, until humanity itself ip engulfed in the re- 
sults of its own folly and error. Even in the midst gf 
apparently hopeless circumstances then, we set out 
upon a hopeful quest. We follow no will-o’-the-wisp, 
but the “ Master light of all our seeing.” The storms 
assail our frail craft, but for the patient watcher in the 
night there is a star that can be trusted and that yet 
gleams in the heavens — seen again and again as the 
storm-clouds drift past. 

Truly one star above all souls shall brighten 
Leading for ever where the Lord is laid : 

One revelation thro' all years enlighten 
Steps of bewilderment and eyes afraid. 

• 

•Us with no other gospel thou ensnarest 
• Friend from beneath or angel from above 1 

Knowing one thing the sacred est and fairest, — 
Knowing there is not anything but Love. 

Guided by this star how are we to interpret the 
events of our own time ? What do we find to be the 
deeper causes of our failure ? Whither shall we 
direct our vessel, and what course are we to steer ?* 

* Compare the following from a leading article in The Nation 
(London) Dec. nth, 1020, p. 672. “The world that existed 
before the war is lost. It has lost a great deal of its money, which 
was everything to it, as well as its honour, which was nothing to 
it. JBut a star still rises above the wreck. No society has ever 
existed without a religion, and even this sophisticated worlu has 
not been left without what our fathers used to call 1 the means of 
salvation,' The faith of Jesus remains, though His Churches have 
long buried the treasure of hope and effort that it contained. 
Once spoken, the immortal word that summoned society; not, 
indeed, to lose itself in the entanglements of a Creed, but to find its 
Soul, can never pass away, for it continually reveals itself afresh 
in Art and in Reason, that is to say, in the consciouness and the 
imagination of man, so that while he lives the pursuit of Truth and 
the service of Love shall never go out of fashion. The Churches 
may go preaching and teaching on, with few to mark them, but 
there is only one question for them — will they, can they, re- 
dedicate themselves to the ministry of such a religion ? " For my 
position as to the place of the Churches in the work of recon- 
struction see Lap Religion , pp. 16-19 and footnote, and also Chap. 
VIII of this volume. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION 
II 

w 

It is an axiom qf medical practice that diagnosis 
precedes treatment, that it is folly to prescribe for 
symptoms until we have discovered, or done our utmost 
to discover, causes. It is with a strictly practical 
purpose, then, that *we enter upon an analysis of the 
world situation. The object of this volume is to 
expound a certain view of social progress, the method 
of the Christian Revolution. That is to say my aim 
is strictly constructive. I am not to be tempted on the 
one hand into mere diatribes against existing evil or 
the discussion of how to overthrow particular abuses. 
Nor, on the other hand, can I allow myself the satis- 
faction of spinning theories of- social betterment that 
cannot, within the compass of a small volume, bg related 
to the problems we are facing to-day. My object is 
to set forth without wasting words, what I venture to 
call the practical politics of the Kingdom of God. Yet 
to do this at all adequately one must spend a short 
time on looking at the background, the material in 
which we have actually to work. The builder is con- 
cerned not only with drawing up plans, but also with 
examining the substratum on which his house has to be 
built and the materials at hand for the building of it. 
In this sense I tum to the examination of our present 
world-order. 

Looking somewhat superficially at Western civilisa- 
tion, I am inclined to put our larger social ills into five 
main categories. The task of weighing the relative 
importance of each I shall not attempt, the order being 
simply one of convenience. , 

First, then, we may take what to many is the chief 
source of all our woes, the ill-distribution of wealth. 
Mr. R. H. Tawney has recently shown in. his own 
inimitable way, how the ideas of ownership which were 
originally developed in a society in which men pwned 
their own tools, the things they needed fqr personal use 
• and for their service to society, have been carried over 
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into a society m wfyich many of the tools have passed 
out of the hancm of the workers into those of capitalists’ 
H# has developed the thought that an " acquisitive 
society ” must be replaced by a “functional ” One in 
which every income carries with it a responsibility tb 
make a certain definite contribution of social service. 
To this fundamental thought we. must come back. 
Here all we need to do is to point out that these 
inequalities in possession are a standing cause of social 
unrest, and that the sting lies in the fact that many 
possessors regard their possessions as relieving them 
from any social obligation. As long as the possession 
of things is regarded as a chief good it is impossible to 
eliminate this cause of disquiet. There is, I hold, 
enough wealth .in the world to provide a sufficiency for 
all (without at the moment discussing how far it may 
be adequate to deal with the needs of an increasing 
world-population, or what may be the precise content 
of the word “ sufficiency ”). But the fact remains 
that very large sections of the world’s inhabitants have 
not enough, economically, to provide for the quite 
obvious needs of body, mind and spirit. Inequality 
of possessions means, in our present social system, 
inequality of opportunity. Unrestricted competition 
is seen to have brought about its own nemesis, and 
already the arch-competitors are beginning to combine 
in eyer larger ways. If co-operation is to replace 
competition, however, this is clearly not the end at 
which to begin, for such a method only spells a still 
greater disparity between the “ haves ” and the “ have 
nots.” Such co-operation is prompted by the desire 
fqr personal or class profit, an entirely different thing 
from co-operation springing out of a new social idealism. 

The second category is exploitation, under which 
term I include all activities in which some men are 
used by others solely or mainly as a means to their 
own enjoyment, enrichment or power. In so far as the 
worker is merely a hand, in so far as the weaker races 
are forced to labour for the well-being of the stronger, 
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in so far as woman is used to gratify the passions of 
man, the whole of society suffers. Tqere can be no 
ultimate security for righteousness where any section 
of the community is exploited in the interests of any 
other section. The gravamen of the charge brought 
by "labour ” against “ capital " in these days is not so 
much the unequal .distribution of wealth as the far 
deeper fact that the labourer is used for what the 
employer can get out of him, that he is simply a means 
towards the end of private profit. That many business 
enterprises are conducted on far finer principles does 
not do away with the fact that, underlying modem 
large-scale production, is the tacit assumption that the 
worker’s part is to accept a living wage and the capitalist 
part is to handle the surplus profit. TJiis is as much 
as to say that the owner of capital, after paying a decent 
wage and getting the largest possible price from the 
public for his goods, is justified in doing exactly as he 
will with the gains of the transaction. Such a moral 
assumption is based on the supposed right to exploit 
both the worker and the consumer, and is only conceiv- 
able in a system of thought dominated by those who 
stand to gain by its application. It would be far 
nearer the truth to say that after' capital had received 
a small and strictly limited dividend, the profits of 
industry should be allocated among the workers, 
although this would be no final solution, as it leaves out 
the consumer and the community as a whole to whom 
the fact that there is any surplus is largely due. 

It is not, however, only or perhaps indeed mainly 
the exploited who suffer. The exploiters are certain 
to degenerate and the whole standard of justice suffers. 
For justice is based upon an ideal of intrinsic human 
worth which is fundamentally denied wherever 
exploitation is practised. What is wrong with great 
wealth, then, is that it puts into the hands of some 
men not necessarily peculiarity qualified for the task 
(and who is qualified for it at all ?) power to dominate 
, and control the lives of others. He wfio possesses a 
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million pounds possesses also the lives of hundreds of 
thpusands of men, women and children, and becojnes 
for them an embodied destiny. For them it means 
bondage even if the autocracy be a kindly one or b£ 
restrained by a more or less kindly State. For him it 
means moral degeneration, unless. he is saved by a 
miracle. " How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the Kingdom of God,” said Jesus. " Then 
who can be saved ? ” asked His followers amazed, for 


surely these were the people with the largest oppor- 
tunities, everything was weighted in their favour. But 
for the Master {here was only.bne hope, “ All things are 
possible with God.”* 

The late Professor Rauschenbusch, in his little 


volume Dare we be Christians ? “has stated this point 
in such .notable words that I take leave to quote them 
in enforcing this point. “ Whoever utilises a woman 
to satisfy his desires, without respecting her soul and 
her equal human worth, prostitutes her. Whoever 
utilises a man to satisfy his desire for wealth, without 
respecting his soul and his equal human worth, and 
without realising the beating heart and hopes of his 
fellow, prostitutes him. Whoever gives the consent 
of his mind to getting unearned gains, to getting more 
from his fellows than he returns to them in service, 


steps.outside of the realm of love. If the law protects 
semi-predatory undertakings it involves all the citizens 
of a democracy in wrong-doing. If the Church looks on 
injustice without holy anger it allows the institution of 
redemptive love to give shelter to lovelessness, and is 
itgelf involved in the charge of hypocrisy.” f 

We may take as the third outstanding cause of 
unrest in the world the evil of ultra-nationalism. I had 


almost us§d the word without the qualifying prefix, so 
largely has the cult of nationalism been to blame for 
embittering the relations of men with one another. 
Whether we loqk at the age-long feud between Germany 
and France, or at the policy of a new state like Poland 


* Mark x. 23-27. 


t Op. eit. pp. 45, 46. 
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Are see the same thing — a national spirit feeding on hatred 
and jealousy towards other nations, swollen with pride 
until it becomes a standing menace not only to the peace 
6f the world, but to the well-being of the citizens of the 
affected state itself. Looking at the matter historically 
it seems almost impossible for any community, organised 
as a State, to. become acutely self-conscious without 
becoming infected by a kind of virus which makes it a 
danger to one or more similarly organised communities. 
I am not one of those who deny any value to national 
culture or to national ideals. My hope for humanity 
lies not in an undifferentiated cosmopolitanism, but in 
a converted nationalism where eacli community 
functions as a servant of the world commonwealth 
bringing in all its treasures. to the common stock. 
Nevertheless nationalism, as it is expressing itself in 
our modem life, is, on balance, an evil comparable to 
those which have already been named. It serves to 
keep the world in torment. It organises the anti- 
social instincts of men into a system of intrigue and 
misrepresentation and prejudice, so that multitudes of 
kindly folk, who wish to love their neighbours and live 
at peace with all men, can be whipped up in a few days 
into a frenzy of brutal and passionate feelings which 
express themselves in murder on the gigantic scale. 
Such people seem to me rather the dupes of an evil 
set of ideas than the makers of a terrible tragedy. *Their 
enthusiasm for righteousness, their hopes for a better 
world are poured into the moulds prepared for them by 
unimaginative statesmen, and they themselves are 
staggered when they awaken to the grim fact that this 
molten material has hardened into the moral equivalent 
of tanks and “ Big Berthas ” and containers for poison 
gas, and this not through deliberate ill-will, but through 
the hypnotic influence, the heady fumes, if* you will, 
of nationalistic clap-trap. 

While I cannot go all the way with Tagore in his 
fierce denunciation of Western Nationalism, I can 
subscribe to much that he says, and I thinkweowehim 
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a debt of gratitudel for the searching words in which, 
speaking as a true friend of England’s best self, he says’, 
agiong other things : — 

** The truth is that the spirit of conflict is kt the 
origin and in the centre of Western nationalism ’ u it's 
basis is not social co-operation. It has evolved a 
perfect organisation of power but not spiritual idealism. 
It is like a pack of predatory creatures that must have 
its victims. . . . This bartering of your higher 

aspirations of life for profit and power has been your 
own free choice, and I leave you there, at the wreck of 
your own soul, contemplating your protuberant 
prosperity. E$pt will you never be called to answer 
for organising the instincts of self-aggrandisement of 
whole peoples .into perfection, and calling it good ? 

. . . The West has been systematically petrifying 

her moral nature in order to lay a solid foundation for 
her gigantic abstractions of efficiency. She has all 
along been starving the life of the personal man into 
that of the professional.”* 

Under this heading it is my thought to include 
race-hatred and antipathies sometimes expressed in 
national antagonisms, sometimes in more personal 
ways. No problem at present on the horizon seems 
more baffling than this, and no cause of discord in the 
human family seems more difficult to deal with in any 
radical way. Yet it has long been a question in my 
own mind as to how far these supposed antipathies 
are instinctive and hereditary, and how far they are the 
result* of deliberate or even unrecognised educational 
influences. Certain it is that if we are to realise the 
dream of human brotherhood we must find some 
permanent solution for this problem — and I start out 
upon this quest also with good hope as to the result, 
because my thinking on social problems leads me to 
an ever deepening conviction that men and women 
of all kinds can live together in harmony on this earth 
— if thely will. t 

* Nationalism. Rabindranath Tagore, pp. 21, 28 and 33. 
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The fourth main cause of w^rld ‘disaster is the 
'spirit of militarism. By this I do not mean simply 
the exaggerated manifestation of the disease which we 
labelled Prussianism for purposes of war propaganda, 
f should rather define it as the idea that physical force 
is the most potent thing in the world, and that, at any 
rate in the last resort, we must turn to it in order to 
maintain law <and order in the world, or even to bring 
about any radical change for the better ; in fact that 
our civilisation rests ultimately upon coercion. It is 
this idea erected into a system, that is crushing more 
than half the world to-day, that “necessitates'' armies 
and navies, that makes -all talk of disarmament seem 
like idle tales.* The war, which seemed like the victory 
of the less militaristic peoples, has turned out to be an 
unprecedented victory for the, militaristic spirit. Never 
in history has the world been so given over to this 
idea. I write these words in China, where huge armies 
are bring drilled and supported by rival chiefs, where 
disbanded soldiers are organised in almost every 
prefecture into brigand bands, and where the whole 
country is faced with the danger of financial exhaustion, 
largely because so large a proportion of the potential 
producers are being turned to this useless and nefarious 
trade. But China is only, in this respect, a picture of 
human society the world over. South America seems 
to be the only considerable section of the globe that is 
not, to a large extent, crushed by militarism. Men 
have come to think that these huge preparations for 
war are a necessity as a kind of insurance against war. 
Such is the degenerate state of our thinking that even 
the years from 1914 to 1918 have not served to discredit 
the maxim, " If you want peace, prepare for wax/’ 
And so we prepare, rushing down the steep place like 
so many devil-possessed swine into a certain Nemesis, 

* Since this was written the “ Disarmament Conference ” at 
Washington may seem to have contradicted these words. To my 
mind, however, the conference has confirmed them. It has only 
dared to discuss limitation — a totally different thing from dis- 
armament. 
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piling up armaments and squandering the wealth we 
so greatly need for houses and education and the 
development of world resources, in vain and foolish 
expenditure. The preparation of these marvellous 
machines is indeed the strongest possible temptation 
to use them, and every person or fipn that is added to 
those financially interested in war and tjie preparation 
for war, is one added factor in prolonging the torment 
of humanity. 

If we choose to carry on our international, and our 
national life too, on the assumption that the strongest 
factor in human life is brute force, one thing is certain, 
we shall more and more surely degenerate into brutes. 
The Great War marked not so much the break-down of 
diplomacy as the break-down of moral and spiritual 
idealism. Its deeper tragedy was that no other way 
seemed possible by which to meet the evil spirit that was 
in the world — no other way than to invoke the same 
evil spirit in using the same evil means. Those who 
should have been foremost in discovering and announc- 
ing a real way for overcoming evil with good were the 
first to mount the pulpit and the recruiting platform 
in the interests of a method as ineffective as it is wrong. 
The torment of the world to-day is just here, that men 
are beginning to see that they have chosen the wrong 
way of overcoming evil, but that there are so few to 
point ‘them back to the right way. We hardly like to 
admit even to ourselves that we have made so ghrstly 
a mistake which has cost the lives of so many millions. 
Yet it is only as we admit the mistake (made in all 
honesty and with sincere devotion to the best by how 
many) that we can hope to see clearly how to avoid mak- 
ingit again. So far there seems small recognitionindeed 
that we lost sight of the true way of social progress 
in the surrtmer of 1914. We are too much afraid of 
seeming to throw over the men who died. Yet if we 
are to realise that for which they meant to give them- 
selves, we have* to forsake the way they took. Force 
— physical force — is not the strongest factor in society. 
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•There is a better way, and one which we Can use even 
" in the last resort.” It is our purpose here to try to 
find it in company. * 

• An easy transition carries us to our last category 
for'which we take the much used and abused word, 
materialism. By this term I do not mean philosophic 
materialism, ^nd l am not here raising the issue of the 
nature or existence of God. I am thinking, rather, of ' 
the attitude towards life which assumes that material 
things are the real things, that organises society on the 
basis of that which can be handled and measured and 
valued. This may be said to be the unquestioned 
axiom of almost the whole of Western' civilisation, ‘so 
far as it expresses itself in social and political organisa- 
tion. I am not overlooking^ the fact - that there are 
multitudes of persons who, in their private lives, have 
an entirely different philosophy and who really do 
express it in many ways. Nor am I forgetful of the 
various learned, religious and artistic societies that 
bring together men and women on the plane of the 
higher interests and pursuits. Of these things I shall 
have more to say later. But here I am concerned to 
urge that our organised common* life, and in particular 
our industrial and political associations, are founded 
on the idea of material values. Whatever heights men 
may reach in spiritual aspiration and achievement we 
have not yet learnt the art of conducting the ordinary 
affairs of Hfe as if we really believed that man’s highest 
good were something that transcended, and in a certain 
sense were independent of, the material conditions of 
his earthly existence. No one who follows me through 
this volume will read into this any attitude of unconcern 
as to the conditions of life that make it so terribly hard 
for many to realise their higher natures. But after 
all it is still true that “ man does not liVte by bread 
alone,” and a society that fails to organise its common 
life in the full recognition of this fact has in it the seeds 
of innumerable discords and distresses. Efficiency 
becomes a god, and by efficiency we come to mean that 
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which will enable a man to succeed in gaining material 
ends. The machine dominates our life and we find 
ourselves caught up in it, working feverishly for a good 
that we cannot attain, and which in our heart of hearts 
we do not regard as supremely worthy of attainment 
In the interests of this “ material good ” one sifter 
another of the “ immaterial ” values are discarded. 
And yet it is just these immaterial things that give 
ultimate satisfaction, and these are the things that can 
be provided for all, that increase as they are shared and 
that never need become the objects of dispute and 
discord. A society based on a true perception of 
values can be harmonious and progressive. A civilisa- 
tion in which the main idea of success is material 
prosperity, where policies are determined by markets 
and the possibilities of exploiting men and resources, 
where education is mainly controlled by the thought 
of fitting the child to get rich, and where humility and 
tender-heartedness are regarded as weaknesses — such 
a civilisation is sure, sooner or later, to disclose its own 
instability, and for the sake of all concerned the sooner 
the disclosure is made the better. 

* III 

Now it is simply the disclosure of our failure that 
troubles many people. A few years ago all seemed 
to be going so well ! We were discovering all kinds of 
new laws in nature and turning her vast resources to 
our dkily use with astonishing rapidity. People were 
coming together in ever closer relations, bound to one 
another, so it seemed, by economic necessity if not by 
mutual regard. Wealth never dreamed of by earlier 
generations was accumulating in the hands of the few, 
while standards of living were less quickly but not less 
certainly, being raised higher for the many. New and 
more efficient methods for reaching to power, wealth 
and comfort w§re being proclaimed from the house- 
tops. We were rioting in prosperity and drunk with 
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our own success. If we thought of the future at aJl 
if; was to sink into an easy and unthinking optimism, 
to assume that progress comes “ of itself,” and so Jo 
excuse a lazy acceptance of the good things of life. 

* How rude has been the awakening ! Nature's 
secrets have been discovered only that we may be the 
more terrible in our hatred, more powerful to destroy 
whole populations in a war that has no respect for 
persons, and that is waged on all sides scarcely less 
against women and children than against fighting men. 
Our vast wealth has been poured out like water to 
sweep our enemies to a surer destruction. Our powers 
of organisation have been harnessed to the most cruel 
engine the mind of man has ever conceived. Standards 
of living have been allowed tQ fall in every country in 
order that the death rate in the,world might be increased. 
The utmost skill and ingenuity have been directed 
towards ends that have filled the world with ‘sorrow, 
and left bitterness and resentment which it may take 
generations to wipe out. 

And in the midst of this tornado of destruction we 
have looked in vain to the forces of religion, as organised 
and officially voiced, to call us to our senses. The veiy 
evils we have been looking at in this brief survey have 
often been buttressed, and seldom seriously combated, 
by official Christianity or by any other religion. Indi- 
vidual Christian voices have been raised, but the Church 
(as outwardly organised) has been seen as the bulwark 
of a society that regarded the rights of property as 
sacred, even when they manifestly infringed the rights 
of personality. She has been seen to bless a nationalism 
that was the expression of corporate pride and pre- 
judice. She has driven even the reluctant ones into 
the ranks of those whose God was force, when it had 
been her high privilege, had she known " the day of 
her visitation,” to proclaim a higher way by Vhich evil, 

‘ even on the large scale, might not simply be restrained 
but overcome. Ringing down the ages we seem to 
hear again the voice of One who says, ‘‘‘let them alone ; 
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they are blind guides. And if the blind guide the blind, 
both shall fall into the pit. ... If therefore the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great ig -the 
darkness 1 ”* 

What the War has done is not, then, to destroy 
something inherently good, or to threaten it with 
destruction. It has rather been the culminating point 
% in the processes of disintegration which* were already 
at work. It is no isolated phenomenon, a bad dream 
from which we must awake to take up again the real 
business of life. Many people are so treating it. The 
so-called realists in the political world regard it as 
simply the latest of a long series of conflicts, dating 
back from an undiscoverable past and forward into an 
invisible future. They, *at least, have the merit of 
holding a consistent view bf life, and one that avoids the 
cant of a creed that we do not intend to translate into 
our corporate life. But we can only follow this philo- 
sophy at infinite peril. What another war may be the 
mind fails to imagine, and we turn with horror from the 
attempt to picture it, and spend an evening instead in 
watching the movies ! f But our social salvation may 
in large part depend upon our looking steadfastly at 
this evil thing, and forcing ourselves to keep the picture 
long enough before our eyes to let it bum itself into our 
souls. The European war served to throw upon the 
screen. for all to see the real tragedy of our boasted 
civilisation, although it had been there for those who 
cared to see it all along. While it lasted we had no 
need to go to the city slums or to the prisons and 
asylums and poor-houses to get a glimpse of the inner 
failure of our social organisation. Now it is over, 

♦ Matt. xv. 14, and vi. 23 ; No doubt the Church has been 
caught " napping " by the rapid, scientific, industrial and inter* 
national developments. Part of the failure is that which is shared 
by all leaders who have not been quick to apply principles to new 
conditions. But if the principles had been more clearly grasped 
their application to the growing life of humanity would have been 
easier and more thorough. 

t See The Next War , by Will Irwin. Dutton & Co, New York. 
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instead of setting ourselves to master its meaning and 
to illuminate its lessons by comparison with the many 
other, symptoms of the same disease, we resign ourselves 
Jo the " inevitable,” and go to work to make it ten times 
more so. So calmly, deliberately, but oh! how blindly, we 
organise for the greater catastrophe of, let us say, 1950. 

Let me illustrate this from one of the most dis- 
criminating And brilliant analyses of our present, 
distresses, Mr. Keynes’ volume on the Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. Here we have a masterly 
interpretation of the folly of our best statesmanship and 
an exposure of its impossible ideas in the terms of 
pounds, shillings and pence. Yet all through the 
book I look in vain for any recognition of the funda- 
mental cause of so bad a peace. Individuals are praised 
or blamed (mostly the latter)) and much sound sense is 
given us about the present and the future. But where 
is the acknowledgment of the simple fact that, when 
once you have let loose the passions of war and fed 
nations for years on prejudice and lies, it is psycho- 
logically impossible to create the moral atmosphere that 
is essential if a peace of reconciliation is to be made ? 
The crime of Versailles does not lie at the door of the 
cynical, the vacillating or the dogmatic statesmen 
closeted in their unreal world ; it lies at the door of 
just such persons as ourselves, men and women who 
allowed passions that were essentially unholy to 
possess us, who believed any crime of an enemy and saw 
nothing but good in a friend, who allowed ourselves 
to become the dupes of an unscrupulous press, who 
voted, unthinking, with the crowd. When we shut out 
the obvious truth that Satan can never cast out Satan, 
when we responded to the parrot-cry of " a war to end 
war," forsooth, when we dreamed the fond dream that 
men might gather figs of thistles, we were creating the 
certainty that the " peace ” would disappoint the 
idealism of youth, and we were preparing ourselves 
for the great disillusionment. No one .ever nailed down 
more surely the coffin of hope. 
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IV 

* Not yet, however, have we completed the diagnosis. 
We must make some effort to think behind the fivp 
causes of our group failure, and to see the inner meaning 
of that which has cost us so dear. We come back to 
our thesis that it is not so much deliberate ill-will that 
•has brought us to this pass, as an acquiescence in evil, 
a failure to discern “ the things that belong to our 
peace.” Of course there is positive ill-will in the 
world. That we must allow for and meet in some 
effective way. But the difficulty is not that the forces 
of ‘ill-will have* been too strofig for us. The difficulty 
is that the forces of good-will have been too weak and 
ill-directed. “ The war,” said Mr. Wells in 1914, “ is 
the tragedy of the weak though righteous Christian 
will.” It is not that we have got to use again the same 
method, " only more so.” That will only deepen the 
tragedy. Our problem is to discover a new weapon, 
or perhaps how to use an old one ; and if we are to do 
this it is of utmost importance that we do not run away 
with the easy assumption that profiteers and exploiters 
and militarists and materialists are the source of all 
our ills. We have to see first the profiteer, the exploiter, 
the militarist and the materialist in just — ourselves. 
And then we have to see how to cast these devils from our 
own souls and so how to cast the devils out of the soul of 
humanity. This is where the Christian Revolution must 
begin,. and so here and now we must look below the 
surface and ask ourselves some searching questions. 

Reduced to its simplest terms the torment of the 
world is due to a neglect of love. For our personal life 
we may be ready to accept the poet’s definition of the 
supreme human aim : 

For life, with all it yields of joy and woe. 

And hope and fear — believe the aged friend, — 
la just our chance o’ the prize of learning love. 

How love might be, hath been indeed, and is.* 


* Browning, A Death in the Desert. 
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But what attempt has been made to see this as the aim 
for our common life, and so to shape our political 
institutions as to win this prize ? Is our persorial 
political activity directed towards this end ? It is 
easy enough to criticise a Bemhardi when he writes : — 
" Christian morality is based, indeed, on the law of 
love. ‘ Love God above all things, and thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ This law can claim no significance for the 
relations of one country to another, since its application 
to politics would lead to a conflict of duties. The love 
which a man showed to another country as such would 
imply a want of love for his own countrymen. Such a 
system of politics must inevitably lead men astray. 
Christian morality is personal and social, and in its 
nature cannot be political.” ’ 

We can blame on this philosophy the policies that 
made Germany a menace to European peace if we will. 
But it was not a Prussian militarist, it was a British 
Prime Minister who said the other day that it was 
impossible to run a State on the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount. On this statement a friend of mine, 
who styles himself “ a hardened old agnostic,” comments 
" one would have thought that after two thousand 
years of Christianity such a statement from such a 
quarter would have raised a storm that would have 
made it impossible for the speaker ever to represent 
this nation again, but not a voice was raised.* How 
different would the indignation of the Church have been 
had the Premier threatened to deduct one-half per cent, 
from their stipends ! Whilst differing from the stand- 
point of the ordinary Christian, I feel that what Lloyd 
George ought to have said would be that a State can 
only be run on the lines of the Sermon on the Mount.” 

But here again let us beware! It is no individual 
statesman who is to blame for these sentiments. Here 
is a man who at least has the courage to state the truth 
to which we constantly close our eyes. No State is 
run on these principles, or indeed can be, unless the 
pre-suppositions on which it rests are revolutionised. 
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And these pre-suppositions we share. An entirely new 
spirit must animate our political institutions reforming 
some and sweeping away others. But it is in my mind 
and yours that the new spirit must first establish Lte 
reign. There is no other place where it can begin to 
work but just here. 

These then are some of the failures iij love of which 
“ ordinary men and women are constantly guilty — the 
failures that have created the evils we deplore. 

Class-thinking . — We give a man a label and put 
him into a certain pigeon-hole in our mind. So we 
endue him wifh all the vices (or virtues) that in our 
estimation pertain to this particular class. A man is a 
capitalist or a profiteer, and we see him taking advantage 
of the poor at every turn. He is* a trade unionist, and 
others see him as a selfish shirker, only caring to get the 
largest possible wage at the smallest possible expendi- 
ture of labour. He is German, and the Englishman 
or Frenchman pictures a machine turned out to work or 
fight with demon-like precision, singing a Hymn of 
Hate and mutilating defensive children. So we go 
through life too lazy to individualise men and women, 
content to classify them and leave them at that. Such 
a method is the negation of love ; it is the hand-maiden 
of exploitation and militarism. 

Hard-heartedness as a virtue . — To how many of us 
has if become a habit of mind to think that there are 
certain persons or classes of persons towards whom we 
ought'to act in a hard-hearted way, closing the channels 
of pity towards them. The criminal who has deserved 
prison or flogging, the profiteer for whom no penalty is 
tdo severe, the spy who is beneath contempt (if he is 
in the employ of another State !), the enemy whom it is 
our “ Christian duty ” to kill and whose children we 
make orphans with a sense of having accomplished 
a sacred task. It is easy to see that the Inquisitors 
made a' terrible mistake when they thought to purify 
the Church and spread the faith through torture and the 
infliction of excruciating pain . But the way of thinking 
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that led to such a tragic blunder is still blessed by the 
Church and condoned, if not encouraged, by religious 
men’ the world over. We are not here discussing the 
practicability of the way of love — that must come later 
— we are simply stating the fact that we commonly 
shrink from the consequences of loving, and persuade 
ourselves that to some people and in some circumstances 
the apostolic injunction “ Owe no man anything save to 
love one another ”* is quite impossible and out of date. 

Abstract thinking . — We live in an age when it is 
woefully easy to lose ourselves in abstractions. Big 
ideas, world-wide movements of thought are “ in the 
air ” We talk very glibly about such ideas as brother- 
hood, freedom, sex-equality, honour, righteousness and 
even love. These high-souncjing phraSes very easily 
lose their content. “ Perhaps he loves causes better 
than men ”f is the pregnant phrase in which the author 
of By an Unknown Disciple sums up the attitude of 
mind that led Judas to betray his Lord . When we allow 
these fine ideas so to dominate our thinking that we lose 
sight of the simple duty of man to man, we are creating 
the atmosphere in which wars flourish. Of course, I 
don’t deny the value of a great idea, and the splendour, 
let us say, of being willing to die for freedom. But 
where we fail is that we do not stop to consider that 
this commonly means that we are chiefly concerned to 
kill for freedom, the dying being a disaster from the 
point of view of winning the freedom (as we suppose) and 
the killing being the main purpose of our training and 
efforts. Y et freedom cannot be won by any method that 
lowers the value of men and women (as war inevitably 
does) for it rests upon and has no meaning apart from 
the absolute woith of the person, i.e., of every person. 

Unchecked self-expression . — I write this heading 
well aware that some who will be in agreement with 
much I have to say may take exception at this point. 

* Romans xiii. 8. cf. The Practice of Christianity, chap. IV, 

** The Regulative Virtue." 

t Op. dU % p« 59, 
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The idea of self-expression has been emphasised rightly 
as a corrective of the older restrictive and legalistic 
discipline. When we come to speak of education we 
shall have much to say in support of this aspect of 
truth. But here I am concerned to point out the <Gay 
in which this good thing has degenerated through lack 
of the corrective of a vigorous social conscience. 

» Liberty has passed into licence, and the* failure clearly 
to discriminate between the two in private life has led 
to a similar failure in our industrial and international 
relationships. To demand the last farthing, however, 
legally justified, is often a failure in love. To express 
oneself, regardless of the opinions, feelings, and even 
it may be, prejudices of others, is to make a true fellow- 
ship impossible. Self-ejjpression.is a virtue only when 
exercised in consideration for the social unit in which 
the individual moves. So, on the large scale, self- 
expression and self-determination, good in themselves, 
become a curse rather than a blessing. If unity is to 
be achieved internationally we must abolish for ever 
the false doctrine of the Sovereign State. To do this 
we must begin with ourselves and abolish the false 
doctrine of the self-sufficing ego. 

An individualistic idea of goodness . — The word 
piety has come to be associated with the picture of a 
man whose goodness lacks robustness, is self-centred 
and Without social content. A man who can attend 
church all his fife, give to collections and charities, live 
as a father and friend above reproach, but who can carry 
on a business that drives his competitor mercilessly to 
the wall, or controls a factory that pays sweated wages, 
ought to be an impossibility — but it is not so. This 
self-regarding idea of goodness makes it possible for a 
man to discriminate between what he is justified in 
doing in two different capacities. For example, as a 
master towards the servants in his own home he may be 
full of kindliness and consideration, as employer of 
labour on a large scale he may insist on the most exacting 
and impossible conditions. Or again, in relation to his 
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intimate friends he may be the soul of honour, while 
in order to get the better of a competitor, he may be 
guilt'y-of a thoroughly mean act. The difficulty of seeing 
oot way through the social implications of our faith 
may in part account for such failures. But we have 
no right to shelter behind this difficulty. If we are to 
be Christians at all we must relate our faith to our whole 
social environment. 

Lack of imagination . — This is another aspect of the 
failure of love. It is in reality very often sheer indolence. 
We do not take the trouble to put ourselves in the 
position of others with whom we come, into relation. 
How many men could stand behind a machine-gun if 
they took pains to think of the agony they were 
inflicting as if it were, their own, or of the widows and 
orphans they were creating as if they were immediate 
relations ? In race relationships we see just the same 
failure. How many words are uttered with “ sublime ” 
oblivion to the effect they produce on hearers of another 
race, an oblivion that would soon disappear if we could 
listen with their ears ! The failure to think our way 
into the point of view of another person is not to be 
blamed on to a temperamental lack of imagination ; 
it is sheer inexcusable laziness. But such laziness 
breeds war or many another ill. 

The spirit of domination . — Here I am not speaking 
of the arrogant and harsh despotism of bad men* over 
weaker ones. I am rather thinking of that far more 
subtle evil that turns man’s very good into ill. There 
Seems to be a tendency for us when we have seen 
something that is good for ourselves, to wish to compel 
others into the acceptance of it. Perhaps to choosfc 
the good has been a real sacrifice to us, and there is 
something of “ sour grapes ” in our attitude towards 
those who, with an easy conscience, can Still enjoy 
what we have turned away from . Or it may be the very 
laudable desire to make the world better, the genuine 
belief that others would be happier if they could do as 
we do. So instead of taking the long road of patience and 
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persuasion, we try to control or even coerce their lives, 
and to dominate them “ for their own good.” But 
how we hate to be so dominated ourselves ! Does it really 
make us any better ? Does it not stir in us the reaction 
toward the very evil that others would force us to avdfd ? 

I could easily add to this list of the many ways in 
which the perfect law of love is infringed, often with the 
best intentions, by ourselves ; for we* who make up 
the ordinary world whose policies have failed so 
disastrously, we are the raw material of the “ social 
order,” and it is ourselves we put in the dock every 
time we indict society. We might easily look at our 
oVm cynicism, the unreality of much of our religious 
profession, the judging spirit that picks out the faults 
and the heresies of othejs, the pettiness of many of our 
thoughts and interests, the patronising air with which 
we “ bestow our goods to feed the poor.” But I am 
not seeking to make an exhaustive treatise on morals. 
I revert to the main proposition of this chapter, of which 
I have here given a few outstanding illustrations. 

The world is in torment. Why ? Because we, all 
of us, have not followed the one rule that is adequate 
as a rule for all our common life, because, whatever our 
personal faith and action, we have not seriously 
attempted to enthrone love in all the complex relation- 
ships of modem society. We have even called that 
“ good ” which is contrary to or obstructs the free 
course of love. We have got away from the simple 
relations of men with one another into a world of 
abstractions and unreality. And we live on in this 
world not even allowing the awful happenings of these 
fecent years to startle us out of our complacency. . We 
need a revolution — nothing short of a revolution will 
do — to awaken us to the facts and bring us into the 
path of love. The call of to-day is not for better 
statesmanship to guide this old world back into the 
ruts, to “ reconstruct ” it upon foundations essentially 
untrustworthy. The call of to-day is not for the 
bomb-thrower and the assassin to hurl out of office 
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and life the old reactionaries who block the path to 
progress. The call of to-day is not for social theorists 
who will spin a theory of progress, and fold their hands 
while the world goes to the devil. The call of to-day 
is for those whose lives have been revolutionised by the 
power of a love that dares everything, who are trying 
it out through scorn, opposition and failure, and will 
continue to try it out because they do not doubt for 
one moment what the final issue will be. 

What such men and women are to strive for and 
how they may strive for it in company with one 
another is the theme to which we must now turn. I 
have done, for the time being, with the "hateful topic 
of disease. The question of what is true social health 
will next absorb our attention, and then we shall be 
able to give ourselves to our main constructive task, 
the means by which social health may be achieved. 
Our survey has been a depressing one. Have I blacked 
in the shadows too deeply ? Have I failed to allow 
for the finer motives and better aspects of our present 
social order ? It may seem so. But no good can come 
of palliating evils, or pretending that all we need is a 
little more oil to make the present machinery work 
better. The present position is grave — far graver 
than any words of mine can paint it. But nothing 
that I see in it makes me or can make me call it hopeless. 
The world, to quote William James, has something 
wild in it. Just below the surface — or perhaps just 
above our heads — there is an element of glorious 
uncertainty. There is something incalculable, full of 
the mysterious beauty of the dawn, charged with the 
power of the stars, within our reach, relevant to these 
perplexing problems, available for their solution. We 
have tried to look sanely at the facts of our modem 
society. We shall not close without noting»this fact, 
the never-changing ground of hope. It is the fact of 
God engaged in His astonishing age-long experiment 
of trying to make out of such persons as ourselves a 
• world fit to live in — fit for Him to live in. 
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v " He hath put down the mighty from their seat , and hath exalted 
the humble and meek*' A society which is fortunate enough to 
possess so revolutionary a basis, a society whose Founder was 
executed as the enemy of law and order, need not seek to soften the 
materialism of principalities and powers with mild doses of piety 
administered in an apologetic whisper. It will teach as one having 
authority, and will have sufficient confidence in its faith to believe 
that it requires neither artificial protection nor judicious under- 
statement in order that such truth as there is in it may prevail. 
It will appeal to mankind, not 'because its standa-ds are identical 
with those of the world, but because they are profoundly different. 
It will win its converts, not because membership involves no change 
in their manner of life, bqt because *it involves a change so com- 
plete as to be ineffaceable. . . . Like Missionary Churches in 
Africa to-day, it will have as its aim, not merely to convert the 
individual, but to make a new kind, a Christian kind, of civilisation. 
Such a religion is likely to be highly inconvenient to all parties who 
desire to dwell at ease in Zion. 


R. H. Tawnby. 



Chapter II 


THE CREATIVE DREAM 
I 

Every creator is a dreamer. Not every dreamer is a 
creator. For a few minutes let us give ourselves to 
dreaming, not that we may live in an unreal universe 
of our own imaginings, but that out of our dreams we 
may discover how to make them real. In the early 
days of the Loudon County Council an enthusiast for 
civic righteousness was sketching In a council meeting 
his picture of the London he longed to see. The cynic, 
who always seems to be waiting round the comer when 
we dare to disclose our deepest feelings, taunted him 
with being a mere dreamer. Whereat he went home, 
so I am told, and wrote four lines that have found their 
way into many comers of the world. They were 
these : — 

" Dreamer of Dreams f ” We take the taunt with gladness, 
Knowing that God, beyond the years you see, 

Hath wrought the dreams that count with you for madness. 
Into the substance of the life to be. 

These are days in which we seem too busy or too 
blasi to let ourselves dream. On the one hand we are 
so busy getting rich, elbowing other people out of our 
way in the crowd that presses forward to see “ the 
latest," or even in the urgent task of making the world 
better by the most up-to-date, labour-saving machinery, 
that dreaming is either a waste of time or a mere 
irrelevance. On the other hand we have been so 
successful ifi plotting out our curves, and scheduling 
all (or almost all) the incalculable elements in our 
scientific' universe that a dream seems like reversion to 
primitive animism, a thing quite unworthy of the 


4; 
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modem man ! Nevertheless the fact remains that 
even the truly creative scientist (as distinguished from 
the mere drudge of research), and yet more the creative 
artist or philosopher, is always a dreamer. Social reform 
that does not find its source in inspired dreaming will 
be mere tinkering with a rotten system. The revolu- 
tionist who has not had his own dream of a fairer world 
is simply an iconoclast ; he gets no further. The 
Christian who does not take time to dream is a men£ 
imitator, living on other men’s dreams like a parasite, 
if indeed he can be said to live at all. 

Of course there are dangers in dreaming as there are 
in everything that is worth doing in this world of ours. 
But we need not stop to talk about them, or we shall 
follow the example of many- another who has simply 
stopped there. I am not here discussing the meaning 
of religion, or what our attitude should be towards Jesus 
Christ. These things have been dealt with in my 
previous volume, Lay Religion, to which I must refer 
the reader. Here I simply begin with the assumption 
that we see in Jesus Christ, not only the revelation of 
God in the terms of human life, but also the greatest 
leader of humanity who has ever appeared in history. 
His teachings are not simply " religious ” in the old, 
narrow sense of that term. They are teachings for our 
everyday life and they are extraordinarily relevant for 
meeting the problems of to-day. As I there gtated, 
“ I have come to see in Him the most revolutionary and 
daring spirit the world has ever seen.”* His method 
of making the world better was unique and otiginal 
and is still very largely untried. To a discussion of it 
we shall return. But if we are to understand it we must 
take pains to understand His ideal for human society. 
So we cannot do better than dream with Him. I seem 
to remember a Greek Idyll which commences with the 
conversation of two fishermen, one of whom says to the 
other, “ We have hitherto shared our fishing, henceforth 
let us share our dreams.” Perhaps there is nothing 
* Op . tit., p. 24. 
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more fruitful in this world than the sharing of dreams, 
and if we can share the dreams of such a Dreamer we 
may be sure we shall the better be fitted to translate 
them into deeds. 

The dream of Jesus for human society springs 
directly out of, and cannot be understood apart from, 
His acute consciousness of God as our Father. This is 
{or Him the most important fact not* only for our 
personal lives but also for our social and political 
thinking. This is why His dream is the most creative 
one that has ever been dreamed by sage or statesman. 
To try to understand it apart from this is to cut the 
plant from the root, which simply means that sooner 
or later it is sure to wither. To some people, I know 
this seems like putting a metaphysical difficulty in our 
path at the very beginning of our discussion of practical 
social problems.* To man}' I hope it may be possible 
to proceed, without a sense of having begun wnth an 
impossible postulate. Of course, we are mainly 
concerned to discuss what the dream of Jesus was, but 
our aim will not be fulfilled unless we are able, in some 
degree, to dream it with Him. 

Shall we try, then,, to begin where He began ? Let 
us rid ourselves, if we can, of all those cramping, 
legalistic, credal, abstruse thoughts of God that baffle 
the intelligence and cage the soul. Our attempts at 
saying* in adequate words what never can be said let 
us boldly abandon, while we dream. We shall admit 
at once that the words which spring to our lips are 
dream-words, not to be pressed to their utmost meaning 
until all the joy has been squeezed out of them, failing 
always to convey to others at all completely the content 
of the dream, exaggerated to the ear of one and grossly 
inadequate to the ear of another. Can we allow our- 
selves for a» moment to be infected with the thought 

* I do not wish to evade this difficulty, but we have not space 
here to deal with it. For those who are genuinely unable to pro- 
ceed with me until it has been dealt with more fully, I would suggest 
a study of one or two other volumes in this series, especially The 
Open Light , and The Way to Personality , and my own book. 
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pf Jesus about God, and hold over the logical and 
theological side of the matter till a more convenient 
season ? 

In this spirit then let us remember how Jesus 
rejoiced in the Father, how for Him every common act, 
every bird and flower had a meaning of wonder and 
delight, because He saw God just there. Not a blade 
of grass could be overlooked, not a sparrow was 
insignificant. There was nothing harsh and autocratic 
about God : His abandonment of love opened the 
treasure house of the universe to just and to unjust 
alike ; there was a prodigality in His gentleness, and in 
His welcoming embrace/ that outmatched the prodi- 
gality of the wayward son in his debauch. Even from the 
the harsh and unlovely elder brother nothing that he 
treasured was withheld. He was ever engaged on 
completing, down to the last and least unit,. the tale 
of His loved ones, never satisfied in His great hungry 
heart until the lost was found. The leper, spurned 
and loathsome, the prostitute in her shame, the child 
too little to be noticed by important people like the 
disciples, all alike claimed the sympathy and succour 
of Jesus. Therein He revealed. His thought of God. 
We do not see God by isolating Jesus and looking at Him 
and His teaching as a separate phenomenon. We see 
God by seeing Jesus in His relation to men and women. 
It is always at the point of contact between persons that 
the light of God breaks into the world of men. As the 
point of contact between the two black carbons becomes, 
when the current passes, the point of brilliant illumina- 
tion, so when the current of love passes from person to 
person a glowing centre is created in the heart of which 
God is. And it is easy to see why this must be so for 
God is love, and love is a personal relationship. The 
thought of God that we need in human affairs is not 
an abstraction to be played with in the schools ; it is 
a dynamic fact that creates joy and goodness and holy 
enthusiasm. So God is pleased to shine into our life 
through a Person, who lived among men and whose 
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every contact with them let light and energy into our, 
darkness and despair. 

I am not arguing that there is no terrible side to 
nature, or that God is, as it were, afraid of hurting our 
feelings. His love may be expressed at times in ways 
that can only be compared to the father snatching his 
child roughly from the peril of fire or the crowded street. * 
But what Jesus was most anxious to do was to prevent 
rilen from thinking too meanly of the Father's love. 
For Him the thought of God was not a fetter, but the 
most wonderfully liberating thing imaginable. He 
must be in the Father's house even as a boy ; and as a 
young man, f&cing what we - should call premature 
death, it was to the Father's house, where there was 
room for all, that He thought of returning, f There 
could be no sort of question as to the liberty of that 
home, its welcome, and even its preparation for alLJ 

There’s a wideness in God’s mercy. 

Like the wideness of the sea ; 

There’s a kindness in His justice 
Which is more than liberty. 

For the love of God is broader 
Then the-measure of man’s mind, 

And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 

But we make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own ; 

And we magnify His strictness 
With a zeal He will not own.§ 

Unless we are possessed by this thought of God's 
love I do not think we can enter fully into the creative 
dream of Jesus Christ. In some way our thought of 

♦ See W. F. Halliday’s suggestive treatment in Reconcili- 
ation and Reality , especially Chap. VII on " Providence ” and 
Chap. IX on *4 Wrath and Punishment.” 

f Luke ii. 49 (R.V.), and John xiv. 2. 

t See. The Christ of Revolution (in this series) by J. R. 
Coates, pp. 62-69. 

$ From the hymn, " Souls of Men,” by F. W. Faber. 
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fiod has come to include a conception of hardness which 
does not seem to find any justification in what we see 
of Him in Christ. Is this due, I wonder, to a false idea 
of omnipotence ? In dealing with free persons the 
strongest force must be something which wins their 
approval and brings their will into active willing co- 
operation with that of another. Any kind of force 
that denies love is inconsistent with the rights of 
personality. If, therefore, at any point in history 
past or future, God turns from this method of persuasion 
by the revelation of Himself, just to that extent does He 
take away from men th.e freedom of choice which we 
cannot help feeling to be *a real thing. Jesus seemed to 
see men as having a real power of choice, and God as a 
Father always respecting it. Thus God’s power in 
dealing with men is love and nothing more or less. The 
faith of Jesus was the faith that this power is actually 
a greater one than any other in producing a true social 
order, and that it can be relied upon to the uttermost. 
When we share this faith our eyes are open to see the 
vision for mankind that Jesus saw.* 

II 

The dream of Jesus for society begins, then, in His 
thought of God, in His consciousness of God .as His 
Father and the Father of all. This means that the 
beginning of a true social order is to be the conscious 
relation of all our life to God as our Father. And this is 
not a static thought of society. It is an ever expanding 
one because our individual consciousness can neygr 
fully comprehend the nature and purposes of God and 
should always be growing. There always lies before us 
an undiscovered continent. “ In this cons/sts the Life 

♦ Cf., Practice of Christianity , Chap. V, and The Christian 
Ideal , pp. 228-230. Of course this faith does not involve renun- 
ciation of all other kinds of force, but these can only be used as the 
instrument of love, consistently with the respect for personality 
which is an essential element in true love for another. 
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of the Ages — in an ever-increasing knowledge of Theef 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent.”* This thought of God and our relation to- Him 
fills the world with mystery and wonder and the joy 
of the unexpected. And yet it supplies that stability 
and steady purpose without which our lives become 
meaningless and our efforts for social betterment seem 
nothing worth. There is an end, but it is always 
" waiting to be revealed.” We see enough to spur us 
to highest endeavours, but not so much that we give up 
the quest as hopeless. We have a great Co-operator 
in all our best» efforts ; but we cannot leave it all to 
Him. He is in the thick of the fight with us in a very 
real sense, and for myself I am brought to the conclusion 
that there is, even in ouj* Fathers scheme of things, 
an element of glorious uncertainty — just that something 
which gives spice to our thinking and zest to our work. 
I wonder if the experience of William James, expressed 
in the following letter, is not a very common one, and 
true to something “ in the nature of things/' 

“ I have often thought/' he writes, “ that the best 
way to define a man's character would be to seek out 
the particular mental or moral attitude in which, when 
it came upon him, he felt himself most deeply and 
intensely active. At such moments there is a voice 
inside which speaks and says : * This is the real me ? ' 

. . Now, as well as I can describe it, this charac- 

teristic attitude in me always involves an element of 
active tension, of holding my own, as it were, and 
trusting outward things to perform their part so as 
to make it a full harmony, but without any guaranty 
that they will. Make it a guaranty — and the attitude 
immediately becomes to my own consciousness stagnant 
and stingless. Take away the guaranty, and I feel 
(provided I ^.m uberhaupt in vigorous condition) a sort of 
deep enthusiastic bliss, of bitter willingness to do or 
suffer anything, which translates itself physically by a 
kind of stinging pain inside my breast-bone (don't 

* John xvii. 3. Dr. Weymouth’s translation— margin. 
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’smile at this — it is to me an essential element of the 
whole thing !) — and which, although it is a mere mood 
or eihotion to which I can give no form in words, 
authenticates itself to me as the deepest principle of all 
active and theoretic determination which I possess.”* 

So we may say even of the dream of Jesus, and 
certainly of our apprehension of it, that it is not that 
of a final state (whatever we may mean by such a phrasej. 
There is an open end, as it were, and this end opens 
on to infinity. When we have done our utmost we have 
the sense of being “ unprofitable servants,” and our 
reward will be the “ glofy of going on.” 1 The material 
is always being improved as it is used for higher ends. 
It is the mystery of a divine life expressing itself in 
human personality and in human society. “ When it 
was the good pleasure of God,” says Paul, “ to reveal 
His Son in me,” and again, “ My little children, of whom 
I am again in travail until Christ be formed in vou.”f 
Human personalities are, in the dream of Jesus which 
He transmitted to His followers, the way in which the 
Father expresses Himself, and His power of expression 
must be conditioned by the vehicle He uses ; men and 
women are to be so developed as' to be able increasingly 
to fulfil this function. 

Relating this to the dream of social well-being, we 
may say that our Father’s will is to embody His 
thought in human society, and that we may expect, if 
we progress in any true way, that human society, our 
actual common life and organisation will be progres- 
sively transformed so that it may become more and 
more capable of embodying that thought. Yet this 
can only happen as the wills of individuals come inlo 
harmony with the will of God, and as they learn to 
embody goodwill and faith in their organised life. It is 
the nature of this change, or rather the direction in 
which we are to think of the change taking place, that 
constitutes the Creative Dream. It unfolds to us the 
* The Letters of William James, vol. i., pp. 199-200. 
t Gal. i. 15-16, and iv. 19. 
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possibility of our common life ; it summons us on to 
fresh adventures ; it gives us the power to work towards 
such an end, for even to dream is to yield oneself-up in 
some measure to the Spirit of God. 


Ill 

Although the records of His life and teachings do 
not yield sufficient data for us to fill in every detail of the 
dream of Jesus for human society, we can say a good 
many things about it which will prove to be of great 
service to us when we come to consider the problem of 
method.* The particular expression which Jesus 
Christ selected -in order to give concrete form to His 
dream was " The Kingdom of God,” or “ The Kingdom 
of Heaven.” No doubt the two terms were inter- 
changeable in His teaching, the one concentrating 
attention on the thought of the relation of all life to the 
will of God, the other on that of the community of 
persons living in harmony with one another. It is 
not well to be too closely bound by the phrase for it is 
clear that Jesus had tq use some form of words more or 
less familiar and intelligible to the people, and that the 
really significant thing is the content with which he 
filled them. On five aspects of this deeper content let 
us dwell for awhile. 

i. In this Kingdom the Supreme Ruler is our Father. 

To grasp this fact is to gain the key to the under- 
standing of Christ’s thought of men’s relations to one 
another. This idea is worked out in some detail in 
nay Walker Prize Essay (Section II, q.v.). Here I can 
only summarise the argument. It is to the effect that 
the Kingdom is in point of fact a family, and that it is 
not a legal contract but a family spirit that is to hold 

• For a fuller treatment of some aspects of the dream of Jesus 
and its practical working out I would refer the reader to The 
Christian Ideal by W. E. Wilson, in this series. See also The 
Way to Personality , (pp. 59ff.) and The Kingship of God, by 
G. B. Robson. 
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men and women together. This means that there will 
be a sharing of common interests and possessions, 
because we love to do this and cannot stand the idea of 
separateness and opposition within the family, not 
because we are compelled to such a sharing by the rules 
of a communistic state. It means true freedom and 
self-development for each, limited not legally but by the 
self-imposed limits developed in a true family. If 
means social justice achieved and maintained, not by 
an external system of coercion with rewards and 
punishments, but by the continual exercise of for- 
bearance and forgiving love . ‘ ‘ The end before humanity 
according to the thought of Christ, then, is that all men 
should come into this great family, that they should be 
so transformed as to , make the first aim of life the doing 
of the Father's will. The revolution for which He worked 
was to begin in men’s hearts, and to work outwards. 
From the nature of the case it could not be achieved in 
any other way. It would never do to set up a perfect 
outward order in which the system was calculated to 
give to all equality and liberty, to develop fraternity 
and to establish righteousness. Even one wayward soul 

in such a world would mar the whole. Such a system, 
developed with infinite care and patience, would yet 
break down if selfishness ruled in men’s hearts, and 
their actions were dictated by private-mindedness, 
rather than by family love. But for Him there ever 
shone a splendid hope, by which He lived, and in which 
He died — the hope that in every man there was some- 
thing which would one day, if rightly sought, respond 
with glad affection and utter trust to the Father’s love, 
and that the day would yet dawn when men everywhere 
would be bom into the Kingdom, and so, having found 
it in their own hearts, together set it up in the earth.”* 
What Jesus dreamed of was one great divine human 
family on earth, wherein men and women of all races 
and types should actually work out the family relation- 
ship. The kind of family He dreamed of was to be 

* Last paragraph in Section II, Walker Essay. 
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determined by the nature of the Father as he knew it. 
" Suppose for a moment that all living beings felt 
permanently and universally to each other as they do 
now occasionally to those whom they love best. It 
would follow that all the pain in the world would be 
swallowed up in the joy of doing good.” So writes 
Professor Nettleship. Is not this the very dream which 
Tesus dreamed ? And is it not clear thht He saw its 
lulfilment to be possible just in so far as those who 
have already been bom into the family show the family 
spirit not only to those within the family, but equally 
and unswervingly to those who are as yet outside it ? 
But this is to hurry on too qilickly ; we must pause to 
consider other aspects of Christ’s creative dream. 

2. The Kingdom is to be set up first in men’s hearts. 

This is simply to say that the only way in which the 
family spirit can possibly begin is in the creation of 
sons and daughters. These will have the Father’s 
attitude towards life and towards one another. The 
reconstruction of our social order according to the mind 
of Christ is simply the working out of a social principle 
already established or being established in every true 
child of God. Look within and we cannot fail to find 
a witness to the truth, a standard for life which is the 
very principle we need to apply in the whole of society. 
God is not without a witness in every one of us. If it 
were not so we should be doomed to everlasting chaos. 
When we recognise and respond to the call of God in 
our own souls the Kingdom of God has already come for 
»s. Others may scoff and tell us that we are mere 
dreamers, and that a world such as this is no place for 
us to live in. But we have the assurance that, if it be 
not yet, it assuredly may and shall be. For that which 
we know to be of universal significance has already 
been discovered and accepted as the law of our own life, 
and we can say, " I am convinced that what I can see 
others can see, and nothing can persuade me that the 
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world is not ' ready * for an ideal for which I am 
ready.”* In the dream of Jesus, then, you have a 
principle of life so firmly established in the deepest 
experience of certain persons that it is bound to spread 
to others. How are you going to start upon the work 
of a revolution so stupendous unless you begin with 
men and women in whom the revolution is already 
working ? * 

It is clear, then, that the dream of Jesus is to be 
fulfilled in the first place in the lives of men and women 
who have had an experience of God. To be a Christian 
is to see God in Jesus Christ for ourselves, to have come 
into a new relationship to Him and to our fellow-men. 
Jesus Himself stated it in the simplest language when he 
said, “ Except one be bom anew he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God.”f Something must happen not 
simply to a man, like an outward rite, but within a man, 
if he is even to see the Kingdom, to dream the dream. 
The hope for society lies in the increase of the numbers 
of those who see, and who having seen, in the true sense, 
have already entered into that which they have seen. 

Now this must mean the discovery on the part of 
the individual of a true sense of proportion, of the 
actual meaning of life as a whole, and the deliberate 
relation of himself to that which he has seen. So that 
it is evident that self-fulfilment, the realisation of the 
finest possibilities of the person, is achieved in the 
process by which he becomes aware of his relation to 
other persons, and gives himself to the realisation of the 
common good. If humanity is so made that we can 
be a true family with one Father the fulfilment of the 
good of each will be found and can only be found in the, 
fulfilment of the good of all. 

The life so lived radiates hope. It is small wonder 
that when Paul thought of the cosmic need. he seemed 
to see “ all creation gazing eagerly as if with outstretched 

* The Great Adventure , by A. Maude Royden, * p. 15. 
(Fellowship of Reconciliation, 17, Red Lion Square, S.W.i.) 

t John iii. 3. 
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neck, . . . waiting and longing to see the mani- 
festation of the Sons of God.” * The hope of a. new 
world order could not be realised save as that’ world 
order was actually established in individual lives. 

3. The Kingdom is to be set up in this world. 

Doubtless there are passages in the teaching of Jesus 

which support the view that the Kingdom is something 
lor another state of existence. But He was never 
careful to avoid possible misconstruction of His teaching. 
He threw out thoughts which might seem contra- 
dictory and which might be taken up in a wrong sense. 
We can only Judge by the whole tenor of the teaching, 
and judging thus it is clear as day that Jesus had in 
mind a realisable possibility, something which was 
practicable even under the limitations of time and space 
and with mere human beings. The fact that Christ 
emphasised so strongly the inward nature of the 
Kingdom does not mean that it had no outward expres- 
sion. That expression is an actual order of society in 
which the family spirit and idea shall replace the legal 
one, where we shall not need outward restraint because 
men will have within themselves a power that holds 
them back from anything that is unloving. We are 
therefore concerned with the task of giving concrete 
shape to our social ideals, not in order that we may 
imposp such a form upon an unwilling world and 
embody the ideal in legislation and constitutions ; but 
for such reasons as the following : — to stimulate thought 
in regard to the way in which the family spirit may 
express itself, to stir enthusiasm and effort towards 
that end, to unite the members of the family in seeking 
such ends by education, experiment, inspiration and 
persuasion, and so to create the kind of persons who 
will want to live in such a society and who will not 
acquiesce fn any other. 

4. The Kingdom can be realised soon. 

Perhaps the chief heresy of the Church has been the 
deliberate postponement of the social ideal of Jesus 

* Romans viii. 19. Weymouth. 
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Christ. There is no comparison between the danger of 
such a postponement and the danger of our getting into 
error 6n philosophical or metaphysical details about 
which none of us can have any ultimate certainty. If 
one thing is more certain than another about the dream 
of Jesus, it is that He thought of it as something which 
God was ever, eager to translate into reality. There 
was no need for hesitation or delay as far as the Father 
was concerned. The burden of the first evangel was 
“ The Kingdom of God is at hand.” It was just this 
that proved so dynamic and thrilling a conception. 
It braced men to great efforts ; it keyed them to wide- 
eyed expectancy ; they became intensely alive with 
the thought of the possibilities in the midst of which 
they lived. Psychologically this belief that big things 
might happen quite soon, is surely one of the reasons 
that there was so much creative activity among 'the first 
Christians. The idea of the indefinite postponement 
of our hopes inhibits some of our finest impulses ; it 
may leave us with patient resignation, but seldom with 
boundless enthusiasm. The youth who sets out upon 
life with a conviction that all the world will yield to 
his passionate efforts may be mistaken, but before he 
learns his mistake he does often " blow an inch into the 
actual.” He is the creator, not his father who patron- 
isingly tells him how hard this old world is. 

Now if Jesus were mistaken in this conviction, I 
suppose it would be better that we should realise His 
mistake and set all our music in the minor key. But 
suppose He were right, is it not clear that we have lost 
something that would make all the difference to our 
poor tired world could we but recover it ? It is my 
deepest conviction that He was right, and that until 
we recapture this element in the dream of Jesus our 
dreaming will just fail of being largely creative. 

5. The coming of the Kingdom is contingent on human 
effort, 

A certain kind of fatalism constantly creeps back 
into Christian thinking. There may not be many 
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people to-day who hold the old Calvinistic doctrine erf 
election, but there are not a few whose thought of human 
life is bound up with the theory that God has planned 
out the whole thing, and when He wills to bring about 
any change in human affairs it will just happen, quite 
independently of any other factor in the situation. 
There are many who believe that the present world 
order must persist, or even go from bad to worse, until 
(Shrist returns in person to reign on the earth, that the 
only thing for His followers to do is to try and win as 
many individuals, “ as brands from the burning,” 
before this cosmic event takes place. Now, I have no 
intention of being drawn into a discussion on prophecy 
(in the narrower sense of foretelling), but I do feel that 
there must be a fatal defect in any theory that post- 
pones the coming of th£ family ’regime in the world 
until after an event which has no relation to human 
wills. As I understand the meaning of history and the 
teaching of Jesus, God the Father always respects 
human personality. He chooses to work through it, 
and that not by compulsion but by persuasion. From 
this it would follow that the type of predeterminism I 
have criticised calls for action on the part of God which 
is fundamentally at variance with what we know in 
other ways of His nature and His working with men. 
If He has set out to lead men into the way of life is it 
conceivable that He should suddenly give up this 
method ? Is it not rather true to say that the coming 
of Christ into the world is the very climax of this method, 
an entering into suffering humanity in patient endurance 
and passionate love, and that if the victory of such a 
Christ is ever to come among men it can only come 
through the same spirit manifested in human lives ? 

So we come back to the thought that it is with the 
response of, men and women to the Father’s love that 
the issue really lies. If the dream be that of a family, 
of sons .and daughters living a common life of joyous 
fellowship, freely partaking of the good things of life, 
and serving one another in love, this dream’s fulfilment 
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must be contingent on the response of men and women 
to their Father. This element of response it is which 
justifies the expression that while God is the Father of 
all we are not all His children, which is only another 
way of saying that our own acts have cut us off from 
that fellowship we were meant to enjoy. But however 
much we may thus cut ourselves off we cannot turn 
away the Father’s love. That is changeless and there 
is always a way back however far men stray. ✓ 

IV 

But here is the patent fact. Men have strayed, and 
the Kingdom is delayed. The dream has not come true 
even after nineteen centuries. • Dare we dream it again 
now — in the light of so great a postponement, in the 
light of our ghastly failure ? I would answer pot only 
that we dare, but that we must if we are to move 
forward at all. The world is so little moved by this 
dream not because it is too noble a dream, but because 
men have not had the courage to translate it into action, 
or because in trying to do so they have not taken the 
right means to reach the end. We who are com- 
mitted to the Christian ideal have been eager to com- 
pel others to accept the good we have but partially 
seen, when we should have devoted ourselves to work- 
ing it out far more fully in our own lives and so 
discovering its larger meaning. We have supposed 
that because society was so little like the dream of Jesus 
it was no use to attempt to realise more than a very 
little fraction of it and so we have missed the glory of 
the great adventure. 

The other day I was trying to dream this dream" 
again with a group of Chinese girl students. One of 
them voiced the opinion of others when she^said : “ Of 
course what Dr. Hodgkin talks about is very fine and 
beautiful, but we all know it’s quite impossible.” 
Perhaps this is the inevitable first reaction of anyone 
who, thinking sanely of the world as it is, dreams the 
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dream of Jesus for the first time. But everything 
really depends on whether we begin where He began or 
not. We may express ourselves in very different- Ways 
but there is something essential in His experience of 
God that cannot, I believe, be dispensed with if our 
dreams are to be creative. Let me give a modem 
illustration of this essential experience in words very 
different from those of Jesus yet curiously reminiscent 
of" some of the elements in His dream that we have 
recalled in this chapter. 

Olive Shreiner in perhaps the last thing published 
under her name, * pictures the way in which she came 
to the conviction that “ no immediate gain conferred 
by war, however great, can compensate for the evils 
it ultimately entails on the’human i;ace.” She describes 
in vivid phrases a dawn in South Africa and her experi- 
ence as a child, not yet nine, in watching it and thinking 
over the cruelty in the world. As she looked at the 
“ almost intolerable beauty,” she says, “ a curious 
feeling came over me. It was not what I thought put 
into exact words, but I seemed to see a world in which 
creatures no more hated and crashed, in which the 
strong helped the weak, and men understood each 
other and forgave each other, and did not try to crush 
others but to help. I did not think of it as something 
to be in a distant picture ; it was there, about me, and 
I was in it, and a part of it. And there came to me, as 
I sat there, a joy such as never besides have I experi- 
enced, except perhaps once, a joy without limit.” 

Over against this experience she describes the thought 
of the world as it was sweeping in on her and the sense 
ni her own insignificance. “ What did it matter what 
I did, how I lifted my hand, how I cried out ? The 
great world would roll on, and on, just as it had ! ” 
But this was not the end, for she proceeds to give the 

• '* The Dawn of Civilisation, ' Stray Thoughts on Peace 
and War/ ‘ The Homely Personal Confession of a Believer in 
Human Unity/ 1 published in the Nation and Athenaum, March 
26th, 1921, pp. 912*14. 
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crowning experience of that wondrous dawn. "And 
then, as I sat on there, another thought came to me ; and 
in Some form or other it has remained with me ever 
since, all my life. It was like this : — You cannot by 
willing it alter the vast world outside of you ; you 
cannot, perhaps, cut the lash from one whip ; you 
cannot stop the march of even one armed man going 
out to kill ; you cannot, perhaps, strike the handcuff 
from one chained hand ; you cannot even remake year 
own soul so that there shall be no tendency to evil in it ; 
the great world rolls on and you cannot re-shape it ; 
but this one thing only can you do ; in that one small, 
minute, almost infinitesimal spot in the Universe, 
where your will rules, there, where alone you are as God, 
strive to make that you hunger for real ! No man can 
prevent you there. In your own heart strive to kill 
out all hate, all desire to see evil come even' to those 
who have injured you or another ; what is weaker than 
yourself try to help ; whatever is in pain or unjustly 
treated and cries out, say, ‘ I am here ! I, little, weak, 
feeble, but I will do what I can for you.’ This is all 
you can do ; but do it ; it is not nothing ! And then 
this feeling came to me, a feeling it is not easy to put 
into words, but it was like this : — You are also a part 
of the great Universe ; what you strive for something 
strives for ; and nothing in the Universe is quite alone ; 
you are moving on towards something. 

“ And as I walked back that morning over the grass 
slopes, I was not sorry I was going back to the old life. 

I did not wish I was dead and that the Universe had 
never existed. I, also, had something to live for — 
and even if I failed to reach it utterly — somewhere,.* 
sometime, some place, it was ! I was not alone.” 

Is there not something in this dream that is creative 
and dynamic ? How great the need for more of such 
dreaming ! Yet it is not for the chosen few alone to 
dream such dreams. Few of us may be able to put 
them into words like these, but common men and women 
in all nations can have a like experience, and out of it 
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will come creative activities. In a world where men' 
are living in constant fear of one another, in fear of the 
consequences of their own actions, in fear of events that 
seem bound to come, where there is selfishness and pride 
and bitterness and narrowness of soul we may all be 
dreamers along with Jesus of Nazareth. Let us not 
be afraid of dreams ! Let us not be afraid of sharing 
ttlgm with others ! Let us not be afraid of the conse- 
quences of trying to bring them to pass ! Let us not be 
afraid to start alone !* 

For this world is surely meant to be a place of joy 
where fear is utterly cast out, and it is as fear is cast 
out "of any single life that it can be cast out of society. 
This world is surely meant to be a place where men and 
women find their joy in serving one another, in little 
things as in great things, where they respect one another 
and find 'strength in fellowship and the performing of 
the tasks of love in free association, where disease and 
ugliness and squalor have no place and where the 
material is made the servant of the spiritual, where 
children are cared for with tenderness and patience, 
where the old are loved and venerated even when their 
foibles are unreasonable and they behave like spoilt 
children, where injury is met by forgiveness until 
seventy times seven, and where cruelty is overwhelmed 
by tenderheartedness, until love establishes its perfect 
sway in the hearts of all. And how can this dream come 
true if we do not let it possess our souls, if we turn away 
from it as a mere impossible Utopia, if we dare not begin 
with ourselves and allow the family spirit to control us ? 

Jesus dreamed this dream because “ He saw. in all 
“‘Ihen the Divine Light, and knew each struggling soul 

• Compare the last testimony of James Nayler, “ There is a 
spirit which I* feel that delights to do no evil nor to revenge any 
wrong, but delights to endure all things in hope to enjoy its own 
in the end. Its hope is to outlive all wrath and contention and to 
weary out all exaltation and cruelty or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself. ... It takes its kingdom with entreaty 
and not with contention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind/’ 
Works, p. 696. 
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as a child of His Father. To us there comes a vision 
of a new society, where men are linked together by the 
sense* of the life of one loving spirit in all, where soul 
answers to soul in the healing experience of a practised 
brotherhood : Love in action.”* 

To some it will seem that to dream like this is only 
to come into a world of illusions, to encourage in our- 
selves and ofhers an unreal attitude to life. In the 
following pages I hope to show why I do not share 
this view. Before we come to such a discussion can 
we not at least remember that Jesus, with all His 
dreaming, made a contribution towards social better- 
ment that is unequalled in the records of the race ? 
And shall not we, visionaries and practical persons 
alike, allow ourselves to remain for a while under the 
spell of His wonderful dream and ask ourselves whether, 
if it were possible, its realisation would not indeed be 
worth every endeavour and sacrifice to which we might 
be called ? Jesus thought it was worth nothing less 
than the Cross. 


* Epistle from London Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends, 1921. 
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THE WAY. 

♦From the sorrow that burdens all hearts, from the dangers 
that threaten to overwhelm us, from the hatred and social injustice 
that flourish in all lands — is there a way of deliverance ? 

The way to bring joy into the world is for us willingly to accept 
more sorrow, opening our hearts to the sorrow of other hearts all 
over the world. The way to bring security into the world is for us 
willingly to face all risks to ourselves and our possessions, and to 
trust all men, however untrustworthy they seem. / 

The way to bring in the reign of justice is not to punish wrong- 
doers, but to overcome evil by loving and forgiving without wait- 
ing for signs of repentance. 

This is the Way of Jesus, Who Himself followed it con- 
sistently, and in so doing conquered the world, even in His dehth. 
It is the Way of Reconciliation that brings men to their Father 
and makes them brothers in one farhily. 

We have not followed this Wa^. 

We have escaped suffering and danger at the cost of pain and 
peril to others ; we have so failed in love that violence seemed to be 
the only way of defence ; we have maintained our rights when 
others were denied theirs ; we have perpetuated hatred instead of 
dispelling it by forgiveness and love. We all stand condemned 
before God. None can cast a stone at his brother. 

To follow this Way seems like madness. But there is some- 
thing in every one of us that calls us into it. It is the Spirit of God 
moving within us. When that Spirit rules we are free. 

We cannot expect by this way to gain ease, wealth, power. 
We may not at once create a new world. But the Way of Christ is 
the one Way of Hope. It means revolution through reconciliation. 
Jesus is the real Revolutionary because He is the great Reconciler. 
If we take His Way we, too, shall be reconcilers and revolution- 
aries. The path lies open to every man who loves and dares. 
Such men are the pioneers of the Christian Revolution, and such we 
may all be.” 

From the initial statement of the Movement Towards a Christian 
International . 


October , 1919. 
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THE WAY 
I 

It is not, I think, without significance that the expression 
by which the early disciples most frequently referred 
to the whole ‘system of life and thought which they 
proclaimed was " The Way.” For them Jesus Christ 
had not only dreamed a dream so beautiful and com- 
pelling that they had made it the aim of their lives ; 
He had also shown them the way by which that dream 
was to come true. Nothing was more important to 
them than this discovery or revelation. It was a new 
thing in their experience. The goal could be reached 
and to them had been shown the secret, the mystery 
hidden from the foundation of the world, the way by 
which it could be gained. This way they saw exemplified 
in the Cross of Christ, and therefore it became the centre 
of all their preaching. It was a way that seemed 
utterly foolish to the wise Greeks and even abhorent 
to the. orthodox Jews, but to those who made the 
discovery for themselves it was a way of supreme 
wisdom and efficacy.* It was the highest kind of 
politics and the most daring kind of revolution. 

The Way was not only a way to what we call 
“ personal salvation,” it was the Way to a social order 
‘ utterly different from that in which they lived. These 
men and women were already “ a colony of heaven” f 
in order that the Kingdom of Heaven might be realised 
on earth. *' Just as the Roman colonists at Philippi 
would regard it as folly to adopt the inferior customs 
and laws of their neighbours, because they were copying 
* See i Cor. i. 21-24. 
t See Phil. iii. 20. Moffatt’s translation. 
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.the better standard of Rome, so the Christian Church 
must not descend to the principles and conduct and 
customs of the world, it must live by the higher principles 
and truer customs of Heaven, revealed in Jesus Christ.”* 
Through such living, even at the risk of persecution, 
misunderstanding and death, these men were to make 
their distinctive contribution to the new world order. 

If Christ saw one thing more clearly than another, 
if anything can be singled out as the most startling 
fact in His life as contrasted with that of the founders 
of other religions or philosophies, it would seem to me 
to be His clear vision of the relation of^means to end, 
and His unswerving acceptance of all the consequences 
of following only that method which was consistent with 
the end in view. The story of the temptation in the 
wilderness is His characteristic way of letting His friends 
into something of what the inner struggle meant. f 
We can see it written in page after page of the gospels ; 
when He left the crowd who sought Him to go to other 
villages also ; when He turned from the multitude who 
would make Him king, and followed the incident with 
teaching calculated to turn many away ; when He 
devoted Himself to the little group of disciples and tried 
to prepare them for His sufferings and death ; when 
the Greeks came to see Him at the feast ; when He 
wrestled alone in the Garden of Gethsemane. All 
along it was the same story the choice of a lonely and 
difficult path, misunderstood and rejected, betrayed 
and denied, mocked and crucified, yet never for an 
instant turning from the Way. It is this “ Way which 
they style a heresy," J as Paul says, that is still so largely 
untried even by those who are named by the name of^ 
Christ. It is this Way I want to analyse and explain 
in relation to the actual problem of creating, here and 

* W. E. Wilson, A Colony of Heaven, p. 5. • Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 

t For a study of the significance of this struggle in the light of 
the social ends of Jesus see my article in The Venturer, 
October, 1915, on “Essentials/* and cf. Practice of Christianity , 
PP- 35 - 43 * 

t Acts xxiv. 14. Weymouth’s translation. 
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now, an order of society in accordance with the dream 
of Christ. 

The key to the Way of Jesus is to be found in. the 
Sermon on the Mount and in many other parts of His 
teaching and parables. I cannot make detailed refer- 
ence to all this mass of material.* All I can do is to 
state the conclusions to which I have come, and leave 
any readers who question them to compare what I 
ha.ye written with the recorded sayings of Jesus. Above 
all we should compare the conclusions with His life, 
and see whether it be not true that this Way was not 
only the Way He recommended, but, far more significant, 
the Way He took. I maintain that this is so and that 
the arch-heresy is not in our credal mis-statements, 
but simply that we have not taken His Way. Until 
men repent of this error *and begin to take the Way 
there is qo chance of our realising His dream. 

That the Sermon on the Mount is mainly an exposi- 
tion of the means rather than of the end is clear from 
the fact that it all along presupposes the presence of 
persons who are not showing the family spirit. The 
men who have that spirit will be “ persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.” They are as salt in an obviously 
unsalted mass, as lights in a world that needs to be 
lighted. They are given instructions about alms-giving, 
clearly showing a world in which there is still a wrong 
distribution of wealth. They are to meet with those 
who smite them on the cheek, and who steal their 
possessions. They are to beware of false teachers — 
and so forth all the way through. These then are not 
what we call " counsels of perfection ” for an indefinite 
future. These are not the laws for a Kingdom that has 
not yet come, and so without any immediate validity. 
This body of teaching is the explanation of the way in 
which the man who has the family spirit will actually 
live in a world which has not, in the main, got that 

* For a careful study of the Sermon on the Mount in this 
connection I would recommend especially The Way to Person- 
ality, Part II. 
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spirit. That is to say, we have here illustrated the 
kind of life which Jesus calls His hearers to live in a 
world not yet ready for this type of living. The 
obvious folly of utter truthfulness in a world of lies, 
of spotless purity in an unclean society, of childlike 
trust among men who are always ready to take 
advantage of one, of boundless generosity towards 
unworthy persons, and fearless forgiveness in the face 
of continual wrong — all this Jesus knew quite well.^ I 
say it reverently — He was no fool. But I want to ask 
a quite straight question : Does not the prevailing 
moral temper in the Church write Him down as one ? 
Do not our pulpits and theological schools echo with 
such expressions as " all very well as an ideal,” 
which simply means utterly impossible as a Way of 
Life, or “ of course we must adapt it to circumstances,” 
which is another way of saying that we dare not try 
out, in all its naked simplicity, the Way of the Cross ? 

Now I hold that what Jesus saw was simply this, 
that until men and women did try out this Way there was 
no hope of His Kingdom being established, but that 
by this Way, it could be reached even in an amazingly 
short time. It was not a question of two equally good 
methods, one of which was a little bit harder than the 
other, or a little bit more direct. It was a question of 
choosing the only method that could succeed for the end 
in view. We shall have to consider shortly sorqe of the 
other methods men follow, and why these cannot, from 
the very nature of the case, succeed. Here we are 
concerned rather in trying to see the positive value of the 
method of Jesus and how it will work out in a general way. 

There are probably few of my readers who will 
defend the proposition that the end justifies the means. 
But in practice how many of us act as if we believed it. 
There is one sense in which it may be said to apply, 
but that is a very limited one. It is true* to say that 
if a man devotes himself with a pure motive to a high 
end, the fact that he chooses a method inconsistent 
with the attainment of the end does not take away from 
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the moral value of his devotion. It is often because 
men do not see the distinction between this meaning 
of the phrase and the wider and false one, that .they 
hesitate to throw over even so evil a method as war. 
It seems like a reflection on the devoted spirit of those 
who have died for a great cause. But even such 
devotion cannot make the method of war effective for 
creating the divine-human family. If that is the end 

choose we must be equally bold in discarding wrong 
methods and in selecting right ones. 

Jesus evidently saw that many men would be found 
to bless His ideal who would shrink from taking His 
Way. They 'would hear His words (and this with 
Jesus meant intelligent appreciation and even accept- 
ance of them “ in principle ”), but would shrink from 
applying them in any full, unhesitating way. They 
would not allow themselves to be called dreamers. 
They were the realists who saw life as it really was, good, 
sober, prudent, practical men, the backbone of a well- 
ordered society and a compromising church ! Jesus 
called these wise men fools. It was the fools who stepped 
out into the untried way that all their prudent friends 
knew would lead to disaster, whom Jesus called wise, 
and likened to the man who built his house upon the 
rock. This rock was the unshakeable love of God, which 
He knew to be absolutely trustworthy, the one basis 
on whiph human society could be permanently erected. 

Now the distinction Jesus made between these two 
men was not that one was a better man than the other, 
but that the one succeeded and the other failed ! Our 
common political wisdom might admit the one to be a 
better man, but we should be equally certain in assuring 
him that he was sure to fail. So he would — in one 
sense of the word. He would not become rich or 
powerful or influential or popular. His life might even 
end in ignohniny and defeat as the life of Jesus did, or 
seemed to. But that is not the question. Would he 
be helping to build the new social order ? Is such a 
life one that really is, in fact as well as in intention, 
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seeking first the Kingdom of God ? Jesus clearly 
thought it was, and He thought it so deeply that He 
staked His life on this conviction. 

The particular point at issue is well stated by 
Mencius, who seems to have come very close to Christ’s 
conception of the method of social progress. He says 
" Benevolence subdues its opposite just as water 
subdues fire. Those, however, who, in these days, 
practise benevolence, do so as if with one cup of water 
they could save a whole wagon-load of burning fuel, 
and when the flames were not extinguished should say 
that water cannot subdue fire. Such conduct, indeed, 
greatly encourages those who are not benevolent. . Its 
final result is ruin ! "* Is not the enemy of all true 
progress the man who takes a few hesitating steps in 
the right direction, and theft turns back because he 
does not at once succeed ? If love can overcome evil 
let us try it out to the uttermost. Is not this the real 
challenge of Jesus Christ ? 


II 

At the risk of repetition let us get this point 
perfectly clear. There is a view of human progress 
that concentrates attention on the slow, age-long 
process through which, little by little, moral gain has 
been achieved by the race. We are reminded of the 
fact that it took many centuries of Christian teaching 
before slavery was seen to be contrary to the Christian 
ethic, and was actually abolished by the so-called 
Christian States. Very slowly and painfully are we 

* Book VI, Part I, Chapter 18. He adds a little later " He 
who seeks to be rich will not be benevolent ; he who wishes to be 
benevolent will not be rich." The question as to whether the word 
“ benevolence " (ren) had as deep a content for Mencius as “ love ” 
had for Christ is not relevant to the use I make of this passage. 
The final definition of the word love I have not attempted, feeling 
that only a life can really define it, and that life is for me, above all 
others, that of Jesus of Nazareth. See, however, the note in 
Luy Religion, p. 220. 
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coming to see what the Christian ideals of personal worth 
and human fellowship really involve. If onesmallgain 
can be achieved in our common life in this generation 
itis all we can expect. To hope for anythingmore is to 
shut our eyes to the lessons of history, and to be wilfully 
blind to the facts of human nature. This view we may 
call the “ evolutionary ” view of social progress. 

The effect of this view upon Christian thinking is 
simply that we do not think it possible or wise to be too 
far ahead of our time. Of course we must be a little 
in advance. We must move towards the one goal 
which all riglit-minded persons accept, but if we move 
too fast we shall simply " upset the apple-cart.” This 
view is peculiarly attractive because it fits in with our 
human frailty. It excuses men from a heroism that 
may end in disaster and from a fanaticism that will 
certainly not be popular. Its devotees, while often 
not consciously insincere, are among those who seek 
to “ harmonise their ideals with theirown mediocrity .” 111 
" They continually seek after new formulae by which to 
bring the Kingdom of God nearer to the kingdoms of 
this world. They always find some way of explaining 
the Gospel of Jesus as applicable merely to His own 
time, thereby robbing it of all its peculiar virtue and 
force. They defend capitalism, they defend war. They 
always* manage to find a new formula to justify in the 
eyes of religion whatever the world finds good. Hence 
they are more dangerous than the professed representa- 
tives of the world. And so it is with all the progress of 
the Kingdom of God ; it is retarded less by the world 
than by a Christianity that allies itself with the world. ”f 

A recent example of this false theorising which 
serves to deprive Christ’s demand on men of its real 
“bite” is to be found in Professor Urwick’s Philosophy 
of Social Progress. Along with much that seems 
to me valuable and suggestive he develops an amazing 

* M. Romain Rolland, Above the Battle, p. 105. 

t Professor Ragaz, " Letter to Dr. Traub, of Dortmund, 
published in Goodwill, 29th March, 1915, pp. 57^. 
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theory of the human personality that I can only regard 
as most dangerous and delusive. By dint of dividing 
men’s actions into those which express the social self, 
fashioned largely by environment, and those which 
express the soul or true individual, he arrives at a 
theory of social responsibility that, while it seems to 
resolve the problems of the relation of the individual 
to the community, creates a far more difficult one^by 
dividing the personality and taking away the moral 
imperative of the awakened conscience in relation to 
the larger part of life. I cannot, of cpurse, do full 
justice to his argument -in this brief reference, but I 
can take his own words in order to show where it leads 
him. His "really good individual ... . will not 

resist the social will by raising his head against it at 
every point where he believes it to be mistaken. He 
knows that the perfecting of the social condition is an 
endless process, and therefore very slow ; it is also a 
process of improvement by trial and mistakes and 
experience slowly acquired from the consequences of 
mistakes ; above all, he knows that the steps in the 
process are not his secret, nor revealed to him, any more 
than are the steps of nature’s processes. Therefore he 
willingly submits to the demands of his society, only 
protesting against the non-moral and non-spiritual 
elements of the dominant aim. Is a war decided upon ? 
To him it may seem quite certainly a mistaken war ; 
but he will fight by the side of his fellow-citizens, and 
die in the fight willingly. Is a policy chosen which 
offends all his social opinions ? None the less will he 
submit to it cheerfully as a loyal citizen should.’’* 
The point is made clear in the contrast to which I 
am bound to take most emphatic exception. " As 
selves, and still more as social persons, we owe a debt 
to nature and society to which it is hard to assign any 
limits. As souls we owe no debt at all. As selves we 
owe society a willing submission ; and society has 
authority over most of our social activities and 

* Op. cit pp. 186-7. 
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self-activities and interests."* No one would dream of 
suggesting that this elaborate argument is deliberately 
set up in order to make life easy for those who accept 
it. But the effect of it seems to me certain to be in 
that direction, and it appears to me to be a turning 
aside from the Way as set forth by Jesus Christ.f 
The subtle poison of this whole type of thinking 
has entered into so much of our religious writing and 
preaching that it takes a considerable effort for any of 
us ?b clear ourselves from it and to see exactly what is 
wrong. We seem compelled to overstate the other 
view if it is to awaken our dormant souls at all. Let 
us begin by admitting that human history does show 
only *a very slow progress in the understanding and 
application of ethical ideas in society. Let us further 
insist that it is not only progress that is seen, but also 
frequent .degeneration and serious lapses, that it is 
impossible to map history by means of a continuous 
curve, however gentle, to mark the upward sweep. 
It is an interrupted and often a very seriously inter- 
rupted curve with which we have to deal. But now 
let us further ask what it is that has made progress 
possible. I should answer this question by stating 
that progress has only been possible because of the 
emergence of revolutionary spirits, isolated men and 
women and groups of men and women who have not 
been content with the slow, upward climb, but have 
risen on wings as eagles, who have been so much before 
their time that they have been called madmen and 
fools, but whose folly has been the most potent factor 
in creating the new moral atmosphere into which the 
world has occasionally moved on. 

It was not a slow progress of thought but the divine 
act and sacrifice of Telemachus, a fool for Christ’s 
sake, who threw away his life instead of wisely sparing 
it to write pamphlets and preach sermons by the 

* Op. cit pp. 186-7. 

f A similar division is set up by Bishop Temple, and is very 
effectively dealt with in Christ and Casar, Chapter III, See 
also the final chapter in that volume. 
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hundred, that abolished the gladiatorial contests. It 
was not the arguments from pulpits by compromising 
preachers, but the utterly devoted life of a John 
Woolman, who was quite outrageous in the way in which 
he applied his principles, that was the chief factor in 
creating a new world conscience on the question of 
human slavery. And so we might go on illustrating 
from one reform after another the patent fact that the 
history of the race might have been a downward cujve 
had it not been for men and women who followed the 
revolutionary way of the Cross. 

To what extent this Way has actually b$ en followed in 
Christian history is shown in two books in this series. 
Dr. C. J. Cadoux’s Early Christian Attitude to War 
shows in a convincing and masterly, way how the 
teaching of Jesus and the apprehension of it in the first 
three Christian centuries by the great leaders of the 
Church call for a revolutionary attitude towards this 
particular social evil. Prof. Rufus M. Jones, in The 
Remnant, has traced the true succession of the 
apostles, of the early Christian revolutionaries, through 
small, despised and often persecuted groups, of whom 
the world (and the Church) was not worthy. In both 
these volumes we are summoned back from the way 
of thought which has so largely infected us, to something 
more fearless and forthright. The latter author sums 
up the position, describing the early Quakers* in the 
following pregnant sentences : — “ It takes immense 
faith to swing out thus from the main social current of 
the world on an unique venture like that, to make an 
experiment in the practice of love when everybody 
else insists that nothing will work but force. It means 
flying in the face of hard facts. It is a course of action 
which ‘ common-sense ’ at once refuses. It involves 
putting into practice the laws of the Kingdom of God 
before that Kingdom has really come. It is a method 
which * passes understanding,’ and more or less defies 
the long-established habits of the race. These Friends, 
however, were absolutely convinced that God had 
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opened to them the true way of life — His divine way—’ 
and had called them to be the pioneers of it in the 
modem world. They realised only too clearly that the 
Kingdom of God had not come, but they had an inward 
sense that it never would come until somebody believed 
in its principles enough to try them out in actual 
operation. They resolved to go forward then, and 
make the experimental trial, and take the conse- 
quences.”* That very many obscure souls are con- 
stantly acting in this way I do not for a moment 
question. What I do say is that “ orthodox ” religion 
has not so coifttrued the demand of Christ, at any rate 
since*the first three centuries, and that in our common 
life we have not seriously considered what it might mean. 

There are always a hundred arguments in favour 
of adjustment to the world as it is, for “ some consider- 
able postponement of the Christian ideal, ”f but it is 
not those who thus argue who have been the pioneers 
of social progress. The world of to-day has no place 
for these timid souls. Our long experiment of skilful 
compromising has ended in colossal disaster — a disaster 
that could have been foretold with certainty because it 
was inherent in the way we chose to go. There may be 
many failures and many set-backs if we set out upon 
the other way, but they will be in the line of true 
progress, accidents in the open-road, instead of 
explosions in a blind alley. 

Before we go forward to the consideration of what 
this Way means in detail it is necessary to reiterate our 
fundamental conviction that to take this Way we must 
start where Jesus started, with a conviction of God that 
radiates as the central fact in our experience. " We 
cannot read the sayings of Jesus about faith,” says 
Professor Cairns, " with any insight or imagination, or 
lay hold of them with the faintest faith as true for our 
own day without the whole world around us becoming 
luminous with God. . . . That sense of God, as 

* Op . ciL, pp. 141-2. See also The Arm of God, by Roderic 
and Erica Dunkerley, Oliphants. 

t P. T. Forsyth, The Christian Ethic of War, p. 27. 
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it deepened, would bring with it a spiritual climate in 
whicfy it was impossible for timidity or despair to live. 
They would die away as the lichens and mosses Of the 
great ice age died away before the oncoming warmth 
and light of the age that followed. ... To the 
writer it seems that the real issue before the Church is 
whether she has to believe a great deal less in God than 
she has done, or a great deal more, and it does not seem 
doubtful, in such an alternative of the spirit, whicn is 
the path of Jesus of Nazareth.”* 

This, too, is the issue for humanity. _ If this larger 
faith in God’s love and power is to come in the world 
at large it will be created not by men who' talk 
eloquently or write convincingly, but by men who live 
dangerously. That is the Way of Jesus in the life of 
the individual. 


Ill 

We may now consider the further problem as to how 
this type of living is actually to affect social change. 
Have we only said that individual saints are the salt 
of the earth ? To say this would be worth saying, but 
it is not the main purpose of this volume. We have to 
find out by what process, in the thought of Christ, the 
difficult transition is to be made from the personal to the 
corporate life, how men may not only be revolutionised 
but become social revolutionaries in the Christian sense. 
Grant that the chief end of society is to create person- 
alities possessed by love, we have yet to ask, How may 
society fulfil this aim ? Given a few such persons by what 
means are they going to alter society so that it may 
be an instrument for creating not armies of discontented, 
ill-educated and quarrelsome persons, but joyous, well- 
developed and peaceable ones ? There are three main 
directions in which we may look for the answer to this 
question, and I will call them association, infection and 
experiment. Let us deal with them in that order. 

* D. S. Cairns, article on "Hope,” International Review of 
Missions, January, 1916. 
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Association 

A great deal has been written lately about the way 
of fellowship as a Christian method for finding and 
working out the divine will.* To many the discovery 
has come with such startling freshness as to constitute 
a new gospel. I even fear that it may be over- 
emphasised in such a way as to make those who come 
under the influence of these movements less ready to 
stand alone, somewhat timid in thinking out alone what 
may be their personal duty as distinct from that which 
may be shown to the group. Having uttered this 
caution I am free to state my deep conviction that the 
method of association is one of the most vital elements 
in the creative activities of the sons and daughters of 
God — an association which recognises the Father’s 
presence and derives its significance from this fact. 

It is quite evident that the problems of our common 
life are so complex, and that their solution demands 
so large an equipment of knowledge and experience 
that no one person, even though illuminated by the 
Spirit of Truth, can expect to work out their solution 
in isolation. Jesus Christ took great pains to gather 
around Him a group of persons with different points 
of view and from different walks of life, and to bind 
them together in an intimate relationship of mutual 
trust and affection. He was, during His life-time, the 
centre of the group and He promised His continued 
presence by His living Spirit, after He had passed from 
their sight. This group, it was, that began the working 
out of the principles of Jesus in the social order. Their 
first experiment was communism, a communism, be it 
observed, that was the obvious and natural outcome of 
the new spirit. Its apparent failure is far less significant 
than the fact that it was adopted at once, and for a 
while succeeded. Into this group others were always 
coming. It was essentially missionary in its activities, 
and was bound together by the fact that all were engaged 

* See, e.g., “The Way of Fellowship,” by Five Free Church- 
men. The Way Forward for the Church. 
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on a common task. Another very significant fact is 
the progressive understanding of truth that was given 
to the group, as seen especially in their enlarging 
conception of the place of Gentiles in the Christian 
fellowship (its international or catholic character). 

If it be tme, and who can doubt it ? that the Lord 
has “ more light and truth yet to break forth out of His 
holy word,” it becomes a matter of first importance for 
us to consider by what means this light is to be .dis- 
covered. In my opinion the most important means is 
through patient united thinking on the part of revolu- 
tionary Christians. In this I include vocal prayer, and 
still more important silent prayer, and the keenest 
discussion of every question. In my own experience 
nothing has been more fruitful for this- purpose. 

It has, for nearly three centuries, been the method 
used by the Society of Friends. That small body of 
Christians has tried to discover the divine will in a type 
of meeting and discussion that has, until recently, been 
tried, as far as I can discover, in no other religious 
community. No votes are taken and no resolutions 
are moved. Nevertheless decisions are reached, often 
through very grave differences of opinion. The actual 
organised life of the whole community has always been 
carried on in this way, and there is not the least 
disposition to change it for any " more business-like 
method " for the simple reason that it works. • 

The underlying assumption is that the Spirit of God 
is a present factor guiding to a right conclusion, that His 
will may be known if those who gather have patience 
and mutual forbearance, that as their hearts are turned 
to Him He will make His presence known and bring 
order out of disorder, harmony out of divergence. The 
meeting begins in silence. All hearts are thus turned 
to God, inward peace is secured, the private judgment 
is brought into relation to the larger purpose of life. 
It may be that some words of prayer are heard, but 
these will be simply the expression of a common 
aspiration that cannot be kept in, not the set form of 
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prayer or anything that is felt to be “ required ” before 
the meeting can properly begin. The only human 
guidance comes from a clerk who introduces the subject 
for discussion and records what he believes to be the 
judgment or “ weight ” of the meeting. There is perfect 
freedom of discussion for man and woman alike, as they 
may be led. At such time as he thinks fit the clerk 
introduces a “minute” recording the decision. If 
this^s acceptable, as is usually the case, it will be agreed 
to at once, and the next business will be taken. If 
some question it, further discussion will be allowed, or 
time may be given for more silence or for vocal prayer. 
The minute may not express* the views of all, but it 
will be accepted by all as a record of the meeting’s 
decision, and all will be loyal to it. That is to say the 
meeting does not wait for unanimity, but proceeds along 
the course which seems most strongly supported by 
" weight ” which may not always mean majority rule. 
The assumption that the meeting is under divine leader- 
ship is often remarkably confirmed. Many a time, 
on what seems to be a subject impossible to agree upon, 
unity is reached. Sometimes a majority will waive 
a point to a minority, and there will be good feeling all 
round, when a vote would certainly have left a number 
of aggrieved persons. The discussion is not an attempt 
by each party simply to vindicate its own view ; it is 
a comnfon search for truth, which means that one is 
at least as anxious to find out what is true in another’s 
point of view as to state one’s own. The uniting power 
of silence with a common conviction that the Spirit 
of God is in the midst and is a unifying influence, is 
sometimes most remarkable. In such a stillness, 
following a prolonged discussion that seems to “ lead 
nowhere,” a creative or reconciling thought may be 
given to sorpe person and not infrequently to several 
persons independently. It is scarcely possible to 
convey the electric impression that sometimes passes 
through such an associated group during or after such 
a silence. 
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• I have felt it worth while to describe this method 
fully, being one well tried and often experienced in 
most 'perplexing situations by myself, as it seems to 
illustrate better than anything else I could write the 
extraordinary value of association in the endeavour to 
discover the Father’s will for His family on earth. In 
the Student Christian Movement, in Free Churches and 
Anglican Fellowships, in the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, and in several other movements of like spirit, 
this method or some adaptation of it has become an 
ordinary method of working during recent years. It is, 
of course, no prerogative of the Society of Friends. 
During recent years I have used this method in small 
groups of persons of many different denominations, and 
it has proved fruitful again and again in facing actual 
problems in social reconstruction or in international 
action. It wants some courage to introduce it among 
those who are accustomed only to putting through 
resolutions and amendments and majority votes. It 
may not seem to be “ democratic ” but it is a method 
of holding your “ democracy ” together that seems to 
me to be unsurpassed ; and it makes in my view for 
much surer progress, because it leaves no resentful 
groups, and it makes allowance for the fact that God 
often reveals Himself to a few pioneers rather than to 
the whole group. The dissenting or advancing minority 
is far less likely to be crushed." 1 

It certainly needs great patience and perseverance, 
but it would perhaps be well if our ordinary methods 
called for more of these qualities, and it were not so 
fatally easy to make “rapid progress” without due 
consideration for the views and feelings of the uncon- 
vinced. When it comes to the really big things the 
Christian fellowship is out to do, it seems to me that a 
large use of this method is our one hope of making 
really important discoveries, and that the element of 

* Since writing the above I have had my attention drawn to 
“ The New State/' by M. P. Follett, in which this idea is worked 
out from a somewhat different point of view and most 
suggestively. 
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silence should be a large one, speech being limited to 
the utterance of a truth that bums in one’s heart and 
will not be kept in. If this method were boldly tried 
as a solution for industrial and international problems 
we should be on the way towards the fulfilment of the 
first part of the dream of Jesus the conscious relation of 
the whole of life to the Father’s will. One thing it must 
surely do — it must help us to get away from the region 
of j^rsonal bitterness and recrimination, and it must 
help us to see that larger purpose of good that will 
include all that any group or person really needs, giving 
us a root principle of agreement instead of a mere 
method of temporary adjustment. 

It may be well to make clear before proceeding to 
the next point who are the group or groups who can be 
thus associated. I am thinking primarily, as I have 
said, of revolutionary Christians, in the sense defined 
above. It seems to me that the Church was meant by 
Christ to be such a group, and that the common view- 
point and the missionary spirit supply the “ agreement ” 
that He predicates as the condition for answered prayer. * 
Nevertheless, I believe the method is capable of a wider 
extension and I could quote instances where it has been 
applied in what are (falsely) called secular things. In 
the first place the Christian fellowship should use this 
method continually for the discovery of the Divine will 
in regafd to the social problems the world is facing. 
In the second place, where suitable opportunity offers 
it should be used in wider circles, but care should be 
taken to see that some are present who have actual 
experience of it and who will bring the right spirit into 
the gathering. This also I say from actual trial during 
the past few years. 

I do not wish it to be assumed that what I have here 
written exhausts all that might be said under the heading 
of association. In conversation between two or three, 
in correspondence, in all kinds of gatherings where there 
is a spirit of fellowship and enquiry and above all in 

* Matt, xviii. 19. 
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common action (a point to which we return in a lew 
pages) the method of association is immensely fruitful. 
It is ‘the first step in bringing the spirit of revolution 
which has gripped the individual into relation to the 
common life. The hermit is not only an anachronism, 
but he is a sign of atavism. The object of individual 
well-being is social well-being, just as the object of social 
well-being is individual well-being. So the first 
expression of the passion for social righteousness which 
may be bom in any individual is his association with 
1 other like-minded persons, not indeed persons of 
dentical opinions who will make a lritle clique of 
faddists ; but persons who have been gripped by the 
same spirit, who know what it is to say “ We agree in all 
but opinions,” and who value and use*to the full their 
differences in knowledge, experience, and viewpoint. 
An associated group of this kind is the Churth in the 
thought of Christ. Whatever its rites or its relation to 
organised Christianity, it has the authentic marks of 
the Church if it is dreaming Christ ’s dream and associated 
under His leadership in the fearless endeavour to put 
it into practice. 

We have become so accustomed to think of the 
association of individuals in terms of big outward 
organisations, States, Churches, Trades Unions or what 
not, that it is not easy for many people, if they have not 
personal experience of other types of association, fully 
to appreciate the richness and the possibilities of the 
kind of association I am trying to describe. It perhaps 
resembles more nearly the guilds of the Middle Ages 
than any present industrial organisation. The State, 
with its legal system and its assumption of unlimited 
authority over the lives of its citizens, is the very 
antithesis of such an association. The Church, to a 
very large extent, has copied the State pattern, and its 
close organisation, its creeds and rites, its set-apart 
ministry and its position as a great owner of property, 
seem far enough away from the primitive association 
of friends who were of " one heart and soul so that none 
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of them claimed any of his possessions as his own,” 
who “ with one accord, and breaking bread in private 
houses, took their meals with great happiness and 
single-heartedness, praising God and being regarded 
with favour by all the people.”* The Trade Union in 
the same way has departed far from its early pattern 
the Craft Guild of the Middle Ages, which, with its 
spontaneous association for social ends, in some ways 
approaches nearer to the type I have in mind than most 
modem organisations. 

Such associations as I have in mind may or may not 
become an organised group. On the one hand it seems 
difficult to see how it can function in society and how it 
can do continuous work unless it has some form of 
organisation. On the other hand, it is clear that in 
the great majority of cases organisation tends to stereo- 
type the ‘expression of life, and in the end even to kill 
the very life which has created the organisation. So 
the world becomes littered with dead and dying 
organisations, and half the eager life of mankind (perhaps 
much more) is poured, like a trickle of fresh water 
lost in a great desert, into the hopeless task of trying 
to make them live again. Each group must discover 
how to express itself in the way that will be most 
fruitful for social ends, and will as little as possible 
cramp or destroy the living principle that has brought 
it into existence. The chief requisite, in order that the 
real life of the group may be maintained, is the constant 
recognition of and reliance upon the Spirit of Truth who 
will lead on to ever larger views of Truth. If this is 
coupled with a keen sense of social service we may expect 
the group to show a growing power to know and do the 
will of God. Groups of this kind have the authentic 
marks of the true church. They do not need to quote 
a past authqrity however venerable. They speak and 
act with an authority that is evident to all who have 
ears to hear and eyes to see. 

* Acts iv. 34 and ii. 46,7 (Weymouth). See Chapter VI on 
“ The Demand for Fellowship " in Lay Religion. 
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IV 

Infection. 

I have chosen this word, in spite of its associations, 
because I can find no other which so well expresses 
what I have in mind, unless it were the equally unsatis- 
factory word, contagion. Why is it, I wonder, that we 
have no word which is specially designed to express the 
idea of the spread of good from one to another as men 
catch a disease ? It is something more than influence, 
it is a kind of radiation of joy and hope and enthusiasm 
and love. It does not depend on deliberate effort on 
the part of the good man, nor is it proportionate to his 
education, his eloquence' or his skill in argument. It 
leaps like a flame from one to another ; like a disease 
it can be caught from a child as thoroughly as from an 
adult ; it depends on the virulence of the germ rather 
than on the qualities of the host. The word magnetism 
is sometimes used to give the sense, yet it is essentially 
a life-process and for that reason I prefer the word 
infection even in spite of the connection with disease. 
Let us then boldly use that word and try to give to it 
the connotation we desire. Let us read it in connection 
with these lines from Myers’ St. Paul : 

Yet not in solitude if Christ anear me 

Waketh Him workers for the great employ, 

Oh, not in solitude, if souls that hear me 
Catch from my joyaunce the surprise of joy* 

Every revolutionary Christian, and in particular 
every group of such persons, ought to be then an 
infective centre always creating in others the same 
spirit. The missionary spirit must inspire the group 
or it will surely cease to fulfil any useful purpose in 
society. But we must, at this point, take time to 
consider what the missionary spirit really is, for it is 
unfortunately quite possible to use this .phrase in a 
very wrong sense. The missionary spirit, then, in the 
sense in which I use the words, can have nothing of the 
spirit of domination or coercion, it has nothing of 
patronage or superiority, it is not concerned withmaking 
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proselytes, but with proclaiming truth. For, in the 
first place, domination (in the sense in which I use the 
term) means the overawing of one personality by 
another which is inconsistent with respect for the other. 
The spirit of service, in which alone any missionary 
work can be done, is the precise opposite of this. Yet, 
when we go to people or races who seem less enlightened 
or less advanced than ourselves, how extremely easy it 
is tn take the position of master without in the least 
wishing to do so ! The type of forceful personality that 
makes the best propagandist is the very one which is 
most liable to fall into this cardinal error.* 

In the second place, even if we avoid the more obvious 
danger of domination we may convey a sense of super- 
iority in our tones and gestures. We give our message 
from what we choose to regard as a higher moral 
platform. It is well that we should often remind 
ourselves that moral judgments are dangerous in the 
extreme, and that a man stands or falls by the extent 
to which he has followed the Light that has been given 
to him, rather than by the absolute amount of illumina- 
tion. A capitalist who has never seen the social 
implications of the Gospel may be a better man than 
a social idealist who, having seen them, has allowed 
himself to get into a harsh and bitter frame of mind. 
A soldier who has given his all, even to so terrible a 
work aS slaying his fellow men, may be a better man 
than one who, having seen the divine way of peace, 
presumes to judge the moral quality of the soldier's 
sacrifice as inferior to his own sacrifice for peace. 

In the third place the proselytising spirit must be 
avoided because it puts membership in a party or sect 
in front of the spiritual interests of the person. We 
may rightly try to persuade a man to associate himself 
with some group because we feel that it will contribute 
to his own highest good and enable him to serve the 
good of others. But we need to be very watchful lest 

• Cf. W. E. Wilson’s Christian Ideal. Chapter VII, on 
“ Domination and Service.” 
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we identify any such group or its interests with those of 
the Kingdom of God, or care so much to increase the 
size-and strength of the group as to make it an end in 
itself. The missionaiy spirit is not concerned with the 
statistics of an organisation, or the tabulated “ results ” 
of its efforts. Its one aim is to create in men’s hearts 
the same joy and love that has infected our own. Thus 
it is that the true missionary’s most effective weapon 
is his unconscious influence, and he is ever watchful lest 
by an unthinking act of impatience or an unthinking 
word of patronage, he may undo the preaching of the 
finest and truest sentiments.* f 

" We can, perhaps, Wst understand the missionary 
spirit by comparing it with the war spirit. The first 
sees the vision of a universal good ; the second sees 
the vision of humanity ranged in two parties, the good 
of the one necessitating the in j ury of the other. -The first 
counts property a slave to be used in the service of 
mankind ; the second regards it as a deity to which 
human sacrifice must, on occasion, be made. The 
missionary spirit is universal love seeking to enlarge its 
sphere by service. When pure it will have no protection 
and no weapon but the love of God ; it will hold every 
particular material possession only for the purpose of 
service. This is what underlies the Christian ideal of 
the Church. It has never been realised in the Church, 
because she has never conquered and cast out the war 
spirit of this world-order. . . . The Church did, 

indeed, once, half-unconsciously, accept her Lord's 
standard as her ideal, but only so long as she regarded 
the military and commercial and social systems of the 
day as doomed to swift destruction. The inspiration 
of that early time has remained, however, for two 
thousand years the real Garden of Eden lost by dis- 
obedience : the visions of light and beauty, revealed in 

* For a fuller treatment of this subject I would refer the 
reader to my Swarthmore Lecture, entitled, The Missionary 
Spirit and the Present Opportunity. Reliance on unconscious 
influences should never excuse us from active publication of truth. 
Each element is needed to enforce the other. 
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the literature of the New Testament have an inexhaust- 
ible fascination for mankind. . . . This missionary 

spirit of which we are speaking is the love that is always 
ardent to forgive the enemy, to do good to the injurious, 
to be tender-hearted to the spiteful ; for it the greatest 
evil will be hardness-of -heart — taking shape in the 
desire in any way to injure, to weaken or detract 
from, any of its fellow creatures that lie, and must 
a’r/ays lie, in the bosom of what it recognises as the 
character of the Godhead — Love.”* 

The Christian revolutionary group then must act 
by means of infection on the stirrounding multitude. 
At this stage I am not concerned to discuss the possible 
uses of coercion in the restraint of evil, j- What I am 
urging is that the only method which is admissible as a 
means of creating a new world is one that is an expres- 
sion of love, the patient endurance of evil, the triumphant 
assertion of good, and that this method, boldly followed, 
is infective, and does awaken in others a response of 
love, whereas coercion is absolutely sterile as a means of 
reaching this end. There is a pessimism abroad which 
assumes that evil has a greater infective power than 
good. This view is nourished by the plain fact that 
much of our so-called good is not of the infective type. 
It is the dead-sea fruit of prohibitions and inhibitions. 
The good that will infect men is something quite other 
than this. It is the glorious, fearless, expanding life 
of the Son of Man, dedicated to a great end, it is true, 
with a dedication that cost Him many a pleasure and 
even life itself, but never regretful or resentful or 
impatient, and able to pray for His friends in the hour 
of deepest sorrow “ That they may have my joy complete 
within them.” J The fact is that there is nothing in 
all the universe more potent in its infective quality then 
the type of.goodness we see in Jesus, as witness the 
enduring power of His life. Can we not recapture this ? 

* The Practice of Christianity pp. 274-5, 9. 

t For treatment of this question see later, pp, 110-116. 

X John xvii, 13 (Moffatt). 
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•Experiment 

The Christian Revolutionary group will not be 
content with the proclamation of a message, and with 
devoting itself to the painstaking effort to enlarge the 
content of that message and relate it to social needs. 
It will have the spirit of adventure, and this means that 
it will always be making fresh trials of its central 
principles in relation to the many problems of individual 
and social life. Such experiments will be the necessary 
outcome of the type of association I have described, 
and they will be one of the chief means by which the 
missionary spirit can work. For very many the 
illumination will come hot because they hear a. word 
spoken but because they see a word incarnate. The 
incarnation of to-day must often be corporate endeavour 
for there are many of the most perplexing questions 
that cannot be solved by isolated action, they await 
the daring experimentation of a revolutionary group. 

The pioneer spirit is not content, then, with 
theorising, it must press out into undiscovered country 
and see for itself what it is like. And it will not be 
nearly so much concerned with getting other people 
to follow in the trail that it has blazed as to get to work 
with the main job of blazing new trails. Its contri- 
bution will be to push on so far ahead of the multitude 
that the latter can see how well worth while it is to go 
forward, rather than to drag an unwilling crowd along 
to the next stage when they are by no means convinced 
that there is anything worth securing at the end of the 
road. 

The simile suggests the capital error of the Christian 
reformer. He has been determined to make the world 
better, a very laudable object, no doubt ; but he has 
failed very often to see that this object can only be 
achieved by persuading the world that it is, worth while 
to be better. And it is much more likely to be gained 
by the daring experiment of those who go the whole 
way, than by arguing about the advantages of taking 
one step. 
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A few months ago I was travelling through Western- 
China, where no steam engine or motor-car has ever 
been seen. The road took me over mountains’ and 
across plains, winding in and out among the rice fields, 
a narrow steep rough road in many places. Suppose a 
society were to be formed for introducing motor- 
traction into the province. It might turn its attention 
to the main road along which I travelled, some three 
hundred miles in length, and begin by making it a little 
Mder^by improving the gradiants and rounding the 
comers. Thousands of pounds could be spent on it, 
and no doubt tt would be a great deal more convenient 
for the present traffic. But it would still be wholly 
unsuitable for motor-traffic, and immense obstacles 
would have to be faced from farmers, landowners and 
taxpayers who would fail altogether to see that any 
great good was being achieved. On the other hand, 
such a society might put its available resources into a 
small section of the road where the problem of shifting 
some particular product pressed heavily. They might 
set about the task of engineering an entirely new road, 
buying up the necessary land and seeing that no one 
suffered in the process. They might then start a motor- 
transport service over their new road and so prove for 
all to see that the new method of transport was more 
economical and efficient than the old. Suppose this 
proved t6 be the case, the actual experiment on a small 
scale would do far more to convince the people of the 
value of the innovation than the spending even of 
vast sums on improvements in the whole length of the 
old road which still fell short of making it suitable for 
motor-traffic. This is the nature of the difference 
between the way of Christian social reform and the way 
of the Christian Revolution. The one is concerned 
with making.the community a little better here and a 
little better there, always “ moving it on ” towards an 
ideal it has not seen and often setting up a latent 
antagonism which need never have been aroused. The 
other is concerned with working out in the small group, 
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•among those who have seen the ideal and are ready to 
die for it, the full implications of the way of love, until 
society itself begins to see what a splendid aim it is, and 
is converted to an enthusiasm to overcome all obstacles 
in reaching it. 

Much of what I have still to say concerns the 
illustration of this method in different departments 
of life and from actual instances that have, in many 
cases, come under my personal knowledge. But I 
should like here to urge that the alternative lilethod 
has not been justified by its results, and is, as a simple 
matter of fact, foredoomed to failure. *1 do not say 
that the world is not, in certain particulars, becoming 
a somewhat better place to live in. This may, con- 
ceivably, go on for many generations, each one priding 
itself on some infinitesmal gain in the cosmic march to 
an unseen end. But in the meantime other forces are 
at work, vigorous, forceful, jealous, acquisitive, destruc- 
tive. They are not going to wait for the slow gains to 
be achieved. They have brought about a catastrophe 
so gigantic that the mind of man fails to grasp its 
magnitude. Another will follow, and yet another, if 
humanity can rise at all from the wreck of its hopes. 
This is certain to happen unless we begin at a new 
point and try a new way. “ The saving of society by a 
sort of Christian Fabianism and adulteration of the 
leaven must, one thinks, be regarded as a failure. Would 
it not be nearer the truth to change the figure a little 
and say that the Church has inoculated the world with 
a mild form of Christianity and made it proof against 
the real thing ? ”* 

But I have said that this method is foredoomed to 
failure. By that I do not imply, that if the forces of 
evil would wait long enough we might reach the goal 
by this way. I simply mean that we should never 
reach the goal at all by this means. Making other 
people do the thing we think is good for them has no 
moral value for either party and cannot create a family. 

* The Kingship oj God, by G. B. Robson, in tikis series, p. 164. 
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The dynamic power of the experiment is patent to - 
everyone who has studied the history of scientific 
research. It creates belief in the thing it demonstrates. 
The experiment that demonstrates the practicability of 
the love of God and its power to solve human problems 
in smaller and larger ways cannot fail to create that 
belief in God without which all our dreaming is doomed 
to failure. 

Nor do we need to be afraid to fail. A thousand 
failures * may mark the path to the epoch-making 
discovery. Failure intelligently observed may demon- 
strate a deepdt tmth than success. This is where the 
Christian Revolutionary group has the advantage of 
any highly-organised and property-possessing body. 
Prudence becomes a virtue in the latter. The former 
can appreciate the lines of lLascelles Abercrombie in The 
Sale of St • Thomas 

Prudence is the deadly sin 
And one that grows deep into a life, 

With hardening roots that clutch about the breast. 

For this refuses faith in the unknown powers 
Within man’s nature, shrewdly bringeth all 
Their inspiration of strange eagerness 
To a judgment brought by safe experience ; 

Narrow desire into the scope of thought. 


VI 

• 

If I rightly understand the Way of Jesus it was for 
Him a way of association, infection and experiment. 
He needed a group of friends with whom and through 
whom to work * He simply could not and cannot 
carry on His work in the world without such association, 
and His great concern was to create out of these 
heterogeneous elements a band united with a great 
purpose in loyalty to Him and to one another. He left 
behind Him a Christian Revolutionary group of the 
most vital and daring kind ; and the things that 

* See The Galilean, by N. Micklem, Chapter III, *' Jesus 
as Friend." 
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•impressed their enemies above all else were their bold- 
ness and their mutual love. “ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples if ye have love one to 
another.”* “ When they beheld the boldness of Peter 
and John . . . they marvelled.”f " See how 
these Christians love one another,” was spoken first 
not in irony, but with admiration. 

And Jesus trusted to the power of infection. He 
sent His disciples forth as sheep in the midst of wolves, 
as salt in the earth, as lights in the world, as witnesses 
of Him, simply to spread the infection of that terrific 
belief in God, that simple devotion to Kim that did, 
by this means “ turn the world upside down.”. The 
radiating point in all the world’s history from which 
the light shines farthest and purest is the cross of Christ 
which owes its virtue not to any power to compel or 
dominate men but simply to the infective- principle 
of forgiving love. 

Was this not then the great experiment, more 
moving and convincing than any amount of arguing 
and preaching ? He was not afraid to fail. Unless 
He risked failure it were impossible to demonstrate the 
absolute worth of love. The “ power of the resurrec- 
tion ” is the starting point of the Christian revolution. 
It is the plain fact that is written on all subsequent 
history that His death was no failure. The experiment 
succeeded, not in delivering Jesus from death, ‘that was 
not its object, but in liberating a new redemptive force 
in the world which has not ceased to work even 
now.f 

This, then, is the last thing I have to say about the 
Way of the Christian Revolution — it liberates the 
omnipotence of God which is nothing else than the 
omnipotence of Love.§ This way is effective not 
simply because it can be shown to be the one and only 

* John xiii. 25. 

f Acts iv. 13. 

t Cf. The Galilean, Chapter IV, " The Great Offensive.” 

§ See The Christian Ideal , p. 229. 
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way by which human society can be changed into the 
divine human family it is meant to be. It is effective, 
because, and perhaps this is really saying the.9ame 
thing, it is the channel through which the life of God can 
flow into human society. Loving human personalities 
linked in friendship, spending themselves on others, 
united in creative enterprises — there is no other way 
by which God can so fully enter and possess His 
world. 




CHAPTER IV 


FALSE STARTS 



" Jesus did not deal with systems but with persons, and for 
the very good reason that systems are simply organised personal 
relationships ; change the relationship and the system is destroyed. 
Under the Roman Empire the system of the collecting of the Imperial 
Revenue put a premium upon extortion. J esus, so far as we know, 
never said a word against the system ; he did not appeal to the 
Emperor to change it (politics) ; he did not appeal to the Zealots 
(violence) ; he believed in direct action ; so he appealed cji^ct to 
Zacchaeus. At last Zacchaeus had met someone who, for all his 
patriotic feeling about the Roman oppression, for all his horror 
of extortion, yet did not denpunce him nor even scorn him, but 
manifestly loved him, believed in his better nature, and on the 
strength of that faith was prepared to come and dine with him and 
treat him as a brother, even though he hated his business and had 
seen no fruit of repentance in him. Jesus won Zacchaeus, and the 
whole neighbourhood began to feel the difference at pace. In 
comparison with the way of Jesus the way of the violent and the 
politician are alike slow and indirect and ineffective, or rather 
they produce an altogether different result. 


N. Micklem. 
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I 

Wf a still left without an answer to the question as 
to how \hc Christian ideal for society is to be applied 
and worked ♦out, gradually it may be, in a community 
many of whose members have not as yet come into the 
family spirit. This problem raises the whole question 
of the relation .of Church and State, and has been dealt 
with fully in one of the volumes of this series.* Certain 
aspects of the question cannot, however, be passed by 
in this book, and I propose to begin by showing why 
some methods that have been and are being used are 
fatally defective, and so to lead up to the answer to the 
problem stated above 

In the first place I wish to associate myself very 
strongly with those who hold that we have got a quite 
exaggerated sense of the importance of the State in 
human society. The State organisation is only one 
way by which men and women are bound together and 
because* it is given so large an authority over the lives 
of the citizens and can call upon them to so great an 
extent for service, taxes, and obedience it is looked 
upon by many as almost the only really important form 
of association. Whether we will or no, if we are bom 
in a certain place we become citizens of a certain State. 
It records our birth, it dominates our growing years 
with its educational system, it regulates our adult 
life, our business or profession, and the holding of our 
property, it* presides at our marriage and registers our 
death. Until recently this * 1 leviathan ' ' has so dominated 
most of our social thinking that men can scarcely think 

* Christ and Casar, by Herbert Morgan and the Editor. 
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of social progress save in terms of state action. It has, 
however, become clear now that the deeper life of 
society is far less dependent on state action or inaction 
than might at first appear. How much more of a 
man’s life, for example, is made up of his extra-state 
activities than of anything that can be regarded as 
directly state controlled. In the process of earning 
his living, he will very likely relate himself to his fellows 
in trade union, or co-operative society, or employers’ 
federation ; or he will join with others in crea*ifig the 
informal society of those who labour together or 
exchange goods or are related as doctor^, nurses and 
patients in a hospital or as pupils and teachers in a 
school. In addition to such vocational associations 
there are the many voluntary associations which 
absorb far the larger part of the life-interest of 
numbers. The club, the scientific society, the church, 
the social circle to which we belong— these are the groups 
that register the temperature, as it were, of our social 
organism, far more accurately than State organisation. 

When, therefore, we think of social progress we need 
to remember these avenues of approach to the problem, 
and in these places it is clear that the method of the 
Christian revolution can at once be applied. The 
element of coercion is reduced to a minimum in these 
bodies, and it is usually a fairly easy thing to drop out 
of the group if its activities are not in accordance with 
one’s principles. Through these voluntary groupings 
the individual has a much larger chance of making 
his influence felt than in the State organisation. There 
is much less danger of domination by a governing caste. 
Some of these societies are even capable of being 
naturally transformed into the very type of group we 
were considering in the previous chapter. 

To one who has come to think as I hav§ on Christ’s 
method for social regeneration, it is a very significant 
thing that so much of the best thinking »on social 
questions is turning toward the extra-state life of man 
with new hope for the future. It seems to be a 
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confirmation, from an unexpected quarter, of the 
political sagacity, if one might use such a phrase, of 
Jesus Christ. The creative powers of just such groups 
as He thought of, or actually formed, seem to be 
recognised to-day by very many who have not con 
sciously drawn their inspiration from Him. 

" But, granted all this,” someone will say, “ how 
are we to get these creative ideas adopted into the 
structure of society ? Surely we must at some point, 
exercise coercion over a recalcitrant minority. Or in 
some cases % we must, if necessary by violent means, 
destroy a system that has proved not only useless but 
even -harmful or that, having served a useful purpose, 
has outlived it and now blocks our onward path.” So 
men turn to the political method on the one hand, or 
on the other to the way of violent revolution, if the former 
seems tdo slow and torturous. These methods we must 
examine in relation to the dream of Jesus before we 
attempt to answer the problem constructively. 

II 


The Political Method. 

It is not easy to distinguish in one’s mind between 
politics, as they now are in the countries we may be most 
familiar with, and the political method as it might 
become’ if used in a more Christian society. Nor is it, 
for our purpose, very necessary wholly to do so. For 
we are concerned not with a problem of what we might 
do if things were other than they are, but with what 
we are to do now in order to make them different. I 
shall have something to say later about a Christian 
political method . Now I am anxious to study the actual 
political machinery that we know and to form some 
conclusion as to the value of such machinery for reaching 
the end we have set before ourselves. 

Let me begin by quoting one of the noblest of living 
statesmen. Lord Morley, who says : “ The political 
spirit is incessantly thinking of present consequences 
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and the immediately feasible. . . . It is the great 
force in throwing love of truth and accurate reasoning 
into' a secondary place.”* To get into the political 
arena, to enter, for example, the lobby of the House of 
Commons, is to begin at once to think in terms of 
expediency rather than in terms of ultimate right and 
wrong. How seldom is any political issue related, in 
the minds of politicians, to fundamental principle in 
such a way that whatever argument may be used, the 
principle is maintained inviolate. Yet it is, ^JrtJve all, 
this spirit that the Christian revolution needs. Again, 
is there any political system that has not resulted in 
a concentration of power in the hands of the few- ? Is 
any so-called democracy in the world free of this fault ? 
This is one of the chief causes, of revolution. In words 
written years ago that now sound almost prophetic, 
Rudolf Sohm has pictured the society we kno\v : 

" It is like the earth on which we live. A thin 
crust around a great volcanic, seething revolutionary 
heart of liquid fire. Outwardly all is flourishing, and 
thriving in peace and order ; but another moment, and 
the Titanic elementary forces of the underworld have 
changed all this splendour into dust and ashes. There 
are only a few who form society, society that possesses, 
rules, enjoys and takes a part in public life ; the masses 
bear the burdens of life, and at the same time represent 
the all-powerful enemy of society. So it has *been in 
all ages. Society is wont to cherish the delusion that 
it constitutes the people, and that its interests are 
identical with those of the people ; until some revolution 
shakes the earth beneath its feet, and shows it that it 
was not the people, but only the thin crust around 
the fiery, seething heart.”f 

Whatever our political theory, politics in practice 
work out at a continuous attempt to impose upon the 
whole community the ideals and ideas of a comparatively 
small section. The dream of Jesus is not brought about 
* On Compromise, pp. iix and 136. 
t Outlines of Church History , pp, 243-4. 
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by forced that work from above downwards, but by 
those that work from below upwards, or rather from 
within the heart of society to the outer circle where 
action is taken. 

Just because of these elements of weakness it is 
found that the political method usually fails in evoking 
any great altruistic enthusiasm. It cannot appeal to 
what Mr. Kidd calls the “ Emotion of the ideal,” 
because it has to be content with half-measures, with 
the adjustments and compromises that seem inevitable 
in a world like ours. It is just here that the more 
revolutionary* spirits ha /e their chance, and it is a 
notable fact that the greatest ’enthusiasm aroused by 
political leaders comes when there is a fight over some 
great issue, either a party, an international, or even 
an inter-class one. Human fellowship and the method 
of discussion are the strongest elements in the political 
ideal of progress and link it most closely to the method 
of the Christian revolution. But it is when fellowship 
is broken and discussion abandoned that the strongest 
appeal is made to the latent idealism in men without 
which the great constructive tasks before humanity 
can never be achieved.* 

To just those persons who are most deeply possessed 
with a social passion politics seem slow, intolerably 
slow, in a world that hastens on toward the city of 
destruction. This impatience is very natural ; it is the 
expression of a hope long deferred that refuses to be 
denied ; it is the breeding ground of revolution. For 


* This paragraph raises a question as to how far the " emotion 
of the ideal " can be enlisted on behalf of constructive and peaceful 
ideas, and therefore how far it is a good thing to arouse it at all/ 1 
Often the emotion carries men far away from the original ideal, and 
in so far as it was used in the instances quoted by Kidd (Japan and 
Germany) there was something essentially divisive in the aim. 
Our task is to hse thi9 latent force for uniting the family. The 
danger is lest it become the enthusiasm for a cause which leads 
to the overlooking of personal values. That this has very often 
happened in revolutions, wars and other movements does not 
necessarily condemn the whole idea. Surely there is a force here 
which is needed in human progress. 
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when we look more deeply at the political method in 
its essence, we are bound to confess that it must, from 
its' Own postulates, move forward only so fast as the 
"average mind” is ready to go. Its legislation is for men 
as they are, or seem to the politician to be, rather than 
for men as they may become, or seem to the Christ-eyes 
to be. For this reason politics always leaves a sense of 
unfulfilled hopes. The revolutionary spirit goes 
reluctantly into the political arena, and either feels 
stifled and quits it, or else becomes in course,**! time, a 
compromising, diplomatic, hair-splitting schemer. Let 
me hasten to add that I do not wish to say that everyone 
who goes into politics loses his soul. But I do say that 
the Christian Revolutionary spirit can scarcely, if at 
all, be maintained in the climate of modem politics 

III 


Violent Revolution. 

From politics many of the more ardent spirits turn 
away with disgust and despair. They find their hopes 
being disappointed, their ideals being whittled away, 
their enthusiasm evaporating. History might seem to 
show that there are times when constitutional methods 
simply cannot achieve the end, when abuses cluster so 
thick upon the ground that only some heroic action that 
suddenly challenges and destroys them holds any promise 
of advance. Could the world have leamt the lessons 
of fraternity and liberty without the French Revolu- 
tion ? Could England have rid herself of the tyranny 
of a false idea of monarchy without Cromwell ? Could 
even the liberation of the slave have been accomplished 
with anything less than a civil war ? May it not be 
that Bolshevism, even with all its mistakes and terrors, 
is accomplishing some great and good, end in the 
destroying of our pathetic faith in capitalism ? These 
questions do not admit of a ready answer, and I am not 
able to deal with them historically here. But I do 
suggest that in each case, the more deeply we look 
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beneath the surface, the more doubtful we become of 
the assumption that the methods used were the best, 
or that the results have really been as good as they 
might have been if some other method had been chosen. 

I am not, however, disposed to estimate lightly the 
value of the revolutionary method (».«., the method of 
violent revolution). Not only does it sometimes seem 
to be absolutely necessary, forced upon the progressive 
by the immovable conservatism of a dominant class, 
but it h^s the positive advantage of calling out the 
latent idealism and heroism of men and quickening 
them to undertake great tasks for which, at ordinary 
times, they seem inadequate ; it has the merit of acting 
quickly in the destruction of obsolete institutions, and 
so it clears the air and clears our thinking ; it forces 
men back through subterfuge and sophistry to stem 
reality. • 

Nevertheless there are certain fatal defects in violent 
revolutions. It is scarcely necessary here to do more 
than enumerate some of the chief of these. Revolu- 
tions tend to be destructive rather than constructive, 
passion gets the better of reason in the fierceness of the 
conflict, many things that are good go with those that 
are outworn, historical continuity is broken and much 
patient rebuilding is required, bitterness is left and often 
the immediate success of the new idea is followed by 
serious re'action ; this may be due to the actual excess 
and intolerance of the leaders or to the fact that they 
are simply trying, as it were, to jump a stage in human 
development, and the world is not ready to be forced 
forward at such a pace. Revolution tends to foster 
the illusion that physical force is essential for human 
progress and so may lead to a glorification of force, as 
witness the Napoleonic regime and the present parlous 
state of China following her revolution. 

While there is no need to labour these points, we 
must make up our mind that this method is not one 
which can produce the thing we have aimed to secure. 
It breaks human fellowship and it relies upon coercion 
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which, as we have seen, can never produce a family 
spirit. Many are doubtless infected by the revolutionary 
spirit and catch the enthusiasm of a great hope. But 
that hope, being one which men seek to realise through 
force, cannot be identical with the Christian’s hope for 
society, and in fact the inevitable tendency of a revolu- 
tionary party is to concentrate on the outward 
conditions of a good social order rather than on the 
inward ones which are ultimately decisive. 

The latest large-scale experiment in revolution 
illustrates these points very clearly. Thfv'leaders of 
the Bolshevik revolution represent the diass-conscious 
section of the proletariat, and have tried to force the 
minority's will upon a reluctant majority. They are 
being forced into a position of industrial autocracy, 
largely at the beginning by the Allied blockade, much as 
the antagonism of Europe hastened the process of 
reaction to militarism in post-revolution France. Class- 
hatred has become a religion, and no religion of hatred 
has the germs of redemptive life. There seems little 
prospect that this type of revolution will be creative 
of a true communism, still less of a real family life.* 

But the social revolutionary will be impatient with 
the foregoing argument, not because he disputes its 
validity as a theoretic discussion of a problem in 
sociology, but chiefly because it seems to him to rest 
upon a fundamental blindness to the facts of the 
present situation. Let me take the view put forward 
by R. W. Postgate, in The Bolshevik Theory, as typical 
of the more moderate statement of the case. He says 
that " the true-blue pacifist will have nothing to do 
with the class war ; for him it either does not exist 
except perhaps as a certain regrettable snappiness which 
could easily be remedied, or else, as far as it does exist, 
should and could be removed by a Change of Heart 
only.” He further points out that any idea of a pacifist 
general strike by industrial action only would inevitably 

• Cf. The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism, by Bertrand 
Russell. Especially Chapter vi. .< 
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lead to actual civil war. His contention on this point 
seems to me irrefutable in society as it now is.* What 
he has not seen is that there is another method that 
does not even invoke the general strike. He may 
regard this method as wildly idealistic, but it springs 
not from blindness to the facts, but from an even deeper 
diagnosis of their significance. The social revolutionary 
sees two classes ranged upon two sides of a conflict, 
each animated by his self-interest or class-interest. 
The proletariat stands, in idea, for the good of the 
community d!*a whole, but it is at present only a section 
of that community, and it mu§t exercise its power in 
order first to reduce the other section to impotence 
and secondly to bring that section into line with the 
proletariat so that there is,no longer any class distinc- 
tion. To move towards this end is to call forth the 
inevitable opposition of the possessing class which is 
certain sooner or later to reply with violence, since it 
at present possesses, in nearly all countries, the power 
so to act. It is obvious to those who think in this way 
that this class interest can only be overthrown by the 
exhibition of superior force. 

But suppose this to be a false psychology. Suppose 
that this fundamental antagonism could be resolved 
by an appeal to the possessors that would prove to be 
irresistible, not because it was backed by economic 
or armed force, but because it was so charged with the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. Is it not clear that if such an 
"appeal could be made and did succeed, the solution 
would be on the basis not only of a larger righteousness 
but on that of an essential goodwill which could over- 
come all kinds of minor difficulties ? Because I see 
such a possibility for human society I turn away, even 
[ when most restive at the tedious and tortuous way 
of politics, from the alluring method of violent 
revolution. 

* Op. Cit., p. 1 19 ; see the whole of Chapter x. on “ Industrial 
Pacifism." 
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Coercion. 

' Before answering the question with which I began 
this chapter, I want to deal with the problem of coercion 
at somewhat greater length, both because it bears on 
what has been said in the two previous sections, and also 
because there still remains the awkward question : “Is 
there no place for coercion in restraining the evil-doer, 
even if it cannot be creative of a new order ?” Many 
people who will agree as to the powerlessne^s of com- 
pulsion as a means of ultimately solvip£ the social 
problem maintain its value as a means of what might 
be called “keeping the ring,” or, at least, see no. way by 
which the argument of those who would introduce it 
for this purpose can be resisted. The argument, once 
admitted, seems to many to carry us straight on to a 
support of defensive war, and in particular to the 
justification of the late war on what may be called the 
“ mad-dog theory ” of Germany. For a fuller discussion 
of the problem I must again refer the reader to Christ 
and C eesar.* 

We may begin by the statement of certain proposi- 
tions about coercion, from which it will be seen that I 
do not adopt the Tolstoyan position on this vexed 
question. While that position has the merits of present- 
ing a logical case easy to understand and apply, it does 
not seem to me to be true to life. I grant ‘that it is 
very much harder, when once you have admitted the 
justification of the use of force at any point, to know 
where to draw the line. But life is full of just this 
kind of difficulty, and it may well be argued that 
human personalities can only be developed by facing 
such difficulties, and not by running away from them 
into a logical strong-hold that saves any further thinking. 

The absurdity of the supposed logical difficulty in 
admitting “ the use of force ” at all is made apparent 
by an analogy. The use of opium in China is a terrible 
evil and I , along with many others, feel gravely concerned 

* See eepecially pp. 2258. 
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to help China to rid herself of this curse. Nevertheless, 
at a certain critical moment I saved my wife’s life by 
the use of opium. Am I, because I so acted, prevented 
from raising my voice against the opium traffic with 
China ? Here at any rate the absurdity of the conten- 
tion is obvious, and the fallacj' lies in the difference 
between the destructive, self-gratifying use of the drug, 
and the curative, other-regarding use of it. 

The following propositions seem to me to have some 
value in guiding our thought on this perplexity. They 
assume the pmnt of view I have been presenting in the 
previous chapters. After I have stated them I shall 
have something to say about th'e use of coercion by a 
group that does not accept that point of view. 

1. Coercion can be used when the coerced consent. 
This covers cases where thd persons are associated in a 
society with certain specified rules, each person who 
joins agreeing to accept a certain penalty if he infringes 
them. In theory it covers the case of a democracy 
where men by voting, agree to accept the will of the 
majority whether they happen to belong to it or not. 
In point of fact this is so little recognised that it can 
be fairly urged that all democracies rest in the last resort, 
upon the power of the majority to coerce the minority.* 

2. Coercion can be used by a really impartial body 
concerned to redeem the offender. This may be illustrated 
by a father intervening in a quarrel between his sons. 
It may be assumed that he loves both equally, and that 
his object is not to vindicate some abstract idea of 
right, but to bring his child to a right mind. Whether, 
in any particular case, he should or should not use force 
is quite another matter. 

3. Coercion can be used in ways that affect property 
and privilege, but not in ways that injure the person. A 
community that was suffering through the perpetual 
misuse of his property by one of its members might, in 
my view, so act as to deprive him of his rights in that 

* See the treatment of this question in Christ and Casar, 
PP- 234*6. 
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property. What it would do if he forcibly -resisted is 
a matter for further consideration. 

‘ 4 - Coercion must not be used for an end unrelated to 
the redemption of the person coerced. In the case just 
cited coercion might be a means of bringing a man to 
realise his own misdeeds. If, however, the community 
goes to the length of executing the death penalty it 
gives up its chance of bringing the man to his “ right 
mind.” The death penalty is, in my view, inadmissable 
in all circumstances, because its purpose is to deter 
others, or is entirely retributive, and it ^pannot come 
under the idea of the redemptive use of force. 

5. Coercion must not be used in a way which prevents 
the appeal to a man's better nature. This principle, is of 
course, very difficult to apply, because it allows for the 
great differences between persons. In a family one 
child may be helped and even won to a larger affection 
towards his parents by a method of punishment that 
may alienate and embitter another. 

6. Coercion must not be used by a party to a quarrel. 
This principle gives one clue to the difference between a 
police force and an army, although by no means the 
only one, as, if taken alone, it would seem to justify 
an international army, which, from the point of view 
of the Christian revolutionary, I cannot myself admit. 
The two previous points are also significant in this 
connection. 

7. The coercing body must be subject to public criticism 
and act in the open. In view of the very grave dangers 
of coercion both to the body politic and to the persons 
who, on its behalf, may exercise the function, this would 
seem to be an absolutely essential condition, History 
is full of examples of the abuse of power given to a body 
that could act secretly and whose judgments were not 
open to review. 

8. The aim of all coercive measures mtlst be to do away 
with the need for coercion. The tendency of coercion is 
to feed upon itself and to extend its sway. In a com- 
munity that uses coercion at all it is important that 
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this power, limited as suggested, and it may be in other 
ways, should be entrusted only to those who are most 
reluctant to use it, who will exhaust every other method 
known to them before doing so. This would help to 
carry out the aim here suggested. 

I do not suppose that this brief statement exhausts 
the topic, but it may clear the way for what I specially 
wish to say at this point. In the first place let it be 
clear that no abstract principles can guide our action 
unerringly. All cases are more than mathematical 
problems, '^iot only in applying the fifth principle but 
in some measure in all, we are concerned with an 
extremely complex problem in which several person- 
alities are concerned. The only sure guidance is the 
deeper knowledge of the particular persons which may 
come through spiritual illumination. If all life should 
be and may be related to our Father’s will, we can count 
upon this illumination, and it may frequently be given 
in ways that will surprise us and make it possible to 
eliminate the use of force even where it had seemed to 
us the only possible way of handling the situation. 

I almost hesitate to give the following incident, 
because it seems as if it had been invented to illustrate 
the point. I heard the story a few years ago and can 
vouch for its accuracy. A certain man had recently 
been converted in a Salvation Army meeting. Going 
home one night he found his father intoxicated and 
actually attacking his mother with a hatchet. He went 
up to his father and said to him quietly, “You know 
you oughtn’t to do that. Dad.” His father put down 
the weapon, sobered by his son’s words and spirit, and 
the incident led to a change in the man’s own life. Here 
is a case where the use of force would seem, on general 
principles, to be justifiable, and indeed the only means 
of dealing with a desperate situation. A man enters 
the room, who has recently come into a new and vital 
experience of God in his own soul. Responding, as I 
hold, to that inner guidance which transcends all 
formulae, lie deals with the situation in what we should 
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be tempted to call an absurd way. And, be it noted, 
he not only defends the defenceless woman, but he 
avoids the danger of still further infuriating a drunken 
man, and perhaps doing him serious harm, and also is 
the means of permanently solving the problem. His 
act creates out of the violent drunkard a good husband. 
How many of our so-called insoluble problems could be 
handled in a similar way I have no means of knowing ; 
but it is clear that, given a real interest in the offender 
and a passionate desire to change his evil mind into a 
right one, there are many situations that cpdld be dealt 
with quietly which seen, on the face of it, to demand 
what we should call more vigorous methods. The fact 
is that the resort to force in most cases implies a disbelief 
in God and in man, it is a surrender of the higher method 
for the sake of a lower, easier, and, be it noted, a less 
ultimately effective way of meeting evil. 

I remember discussing a similar problem with a 
friend during the recent war, and he said to me, “ Yes, 
I should wish to use all the spiritual force which I could 
command, but I should like to have a revolver in my 
pocket to use if the worst came to the worst.” Now the 
view of the place of coercion that I am here maintaining 
is emphatically not that of my friend. It is not a case 
of turning to coercion as a last resort, but using it, if at 
all, as part of the method of love. The " last resort ” 
in the mind of Jesus seems to have been the’ supreme 
appeal of forgiving love. If that failed, nothing else 
would succeed, for the end He had in view. If we have 
a revolver in our pocket, so to speak, we just miss the 
power to make the final appeal of good will. 

It is frequently urged that Jesus’ act in driving the 
traders from the temple-court is a justification of the 
" use of force ” and even of war. It seems to me an 
excellent illustration of the thing I am pleading for. 
In the first place one may note that a careful reading of 
the Greek makes it clear that the scourge of cords was 
used for the beasts and not for the men (note the R.V. 
translation of John ii. 15, the only Gospel that mentions 
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the scourge is the only one that mentions the cattle): 
But even were it not so, of what value could such an 
instrument have been had Jesus been relying upon 
physical force to deal with a number of men whose 
vested interests were at stake ? What was it that made 
those men yield to Him ? Clearly no whip, but the 
moral authority of one who knew He was in the right — 
in fact, not physical but spiritual force. There are many 
cases where if we rely upon physical force it is perfectly 
certain we shall be overcome, as indeed would have been 
the case in*this instance. There is no case where it is 
a foregone conclusion that loye and patience will not 
be able to meet the danger.* 

But after all we must come back to the deeper 
thought that the prevention of a man from doing evil is 
not the great Christian aim, and there may be many 
occasions' where evil may have to be permitted and even, 
it seems, encouraged (as when one turns the other 
cheek) in order to overcome it and not simply stop it. 
As Milton puts it : “ God sure esteems the growth and 
completing of one virtuous person more than the restraint 
of ten vicious.” 

We may say, then, that the “ keeping of the ring ” 
is not necessarily a Christian duty, and that it may be 
a truer way of solving the problem to leap into the ring 
like Telemachus and die there. For a country that 
“ stands for the right ” in an international conflict to 
be defeated may not be a disaster for the purpose of God. 
It may be a greater disaster that a given country, in a 
just cause, should use an unjust method. The Christian 
sees in the utter defeat of Judah and the deportation of 
her people by a ruthless military power the working out 
of a deeper purpose for humanity. For this nation, 
suffering one might almost say, unjustly, because the fit 
medium, through such suffering, for the coming of the 
world’s Redeemer ; having leamt a monotheism that 
was universal in its outreach, and having seen something 

* See Th$ Arm of God referred to above for fifty examples 
of this fact. 
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■of the mystery of vicarious suffering.* Is it so certain, 
even to those who believe most that the Allies fought in 
a jus't cause, that their victory, as evidenced in the 
Treaty of Versailles, is a mark of the progress of 
righteousness in the world ? 

The Christian revolutionary will not then be driven 
by specious arguments into a destructive use of force 
that is mere restraint of evil. He will not be misled by 
the idea that the outward victory of a “ just cause " 
is identical with the triumph of love and goodness. 
He will see that the larger ends demand a larger patience, 
and a greater confidence that God is working in the 
hearts of all and that His love cannot be finally over- 
thrown. Where He does use physical force it will be 
as a part of the all-inclusive aim of creating a family in 
all the world. His reading of history will show him that 
the martyr has generally been more successful in this 
endeavour than even the most devoted soldier. He will 
see in Raymond Lull, going out weaponless and possessed 
with the passion of redeeming love into the Moslem world, 
an infinitely more potent force for securing the real 
ends of the Church of Christ than the tens of thousands 
who flocked under the banners of the Crusades. His 
way is clear. To turn from it is to leave the world 
without witness to the way of the Cross. 

For be it noted that all right-thinking men oppose 
aggressive wars, or the use of force for selfish* and evil 
ends. The distinctive thing about the way of Jesus is 
just this, that He saw that violence could not be used 
in a good cause and for the defence of the right. He 
saw that to allow your opponent to choose the weapons 
was simply to surrender the pass. And this applies 
just as much to the restraint of evil as to the active 
propagation of good. And, be it noted, the persistent 
pursuit of this way by any nation or group of nations, 

* The fact that we read the story through the words of those 
who saw in the captivity a just judgment on Judah for her sin 
should not blind us to the fact that relative to her conqueror, she 
was in the right. 
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could not fail so to change the international atmosphere 
as to deal with the supposed " mad-dog " before he 
became a menace so threatening as to support the argu- 
ment that only the violence of war could restrain him. 
Is there such a thing as a nation that could be led into 
and maintain a war against an unresisting foe which was 
acting towards it in persistent, self-forgetful good-will ? 

There still remains the question, what else can a 
community or individual do, if it be not prepared to 
take all the risks of the Christian way ? The object of 
this book is-not to give a treatise of ethics, and I am not 
prepared to say that a pagqn or semi-pagan state, 
such as England, could, at its present moral stage, do 
anything else but arm, and if need be fight, when a 
public wrong has been committed. If we will not take 
the Sermon on the Mount as a guide for our relations 
to weaker races, for our industrial development, for 
our international politics, how can we suddenly isolate 
a single issue and choose to take the way of Christ in 
that ? The pagan State may be “ relatively justified ” 
in acts which, for the Christian revolutionary, are utterly 
impossible. It is quite arguable that even for England 
as she was in 1914 another way than war could have been 
discovered had our statesmen there and then determined 
to seek divine light and to follow it at all costs.* But 
the argument I am pressing does not demand any such 
support. The fact of belonging to a certain State is not 
the most significant one for a Christian. He has seen a 
larger social end than that to which his State is com- 
mitted, and his acts, if he be consistent, must always 
contribute towards the realisation of that end. So 
the Christian revolutionary becomes, in certain circum- 
stances, a conscientious objector, seemingly taking his 
stand against society even in what is, for it, the highest 
and most self-sacrificing way of dealing with a concrete 
situation. In so acting he is neither condemning the 

♦ This position is taken by A. Maude Royden in her well-known 
pamphlet The Great Adventure, published shortly after the outbreak 
of hostilities and well worth perusal again in the light of events. 
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State nor those in it who have chosen another path. 
But if he sees that they are making a false start, and 
that a better way would open to them if they dared to 
take it, his largest service to society is to stand for that.* 

Some pacifists were on trial at the Mansion House 
for the issue of literature that was judged to be contrary 
to the interests of a warring State. The Public 
Prosecutor in a moment of inspired indignation said, 
with horror, " If all the world thought as you do, war 
would be impossible ! ” That sums up the contention 
of the Christian revolutionary. Not only to think, but 
also to act in such a way that if all others so thought and 
acted, war and the other great social evils would be 
impossible — is this or is it not the way of Christ ? 

Whatever may be said for Political or Revolutionary 
methods as ordinarily practised, they do not seem to me 
to be essentially creative. The acid test is, Can they 
create a family ? Judged by this standard both fail. 
What is needed is the use of the one great creative 
force in the universe. That force is love. Find and use 
a method whereby love can be fully expressed and worked 
out in human affairs, and you are touching the springs 
of action, you are liberating the elemental forces of 
divine creative activity. 


V 

Let us come back, then, in the light of these con- 
siderations, to the question with which we started the 
chapter. Can we throw any light on the problem of 
the way by which a Christian social order can actually 
be established and embodied in the structure of society. 
It will be said that it is easy to see that there are many 
dangers in politics, especially as now known, that there 
are very grave dangers in violent revolution and that 

* For a fuller statement of this position and especially the 
point about the “ relative justification of the pagan State/' see 
Dr. C. J. Cadoux's pamphlet, An Appeal to the People of the 
Christian Ohurch (F.O.R., 17, Red Lion Sq., London). 
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coercion is clearly a most undesirable weapon. But 
what are we to do ? Broadly speaking the Church has 
chosen to use the political method, has condemned 
violent revolution and has judged the value of coercive 
methods not on principle but in relation to the particular 
end to be achieved. Of course there are many excep- 
tions, but this is at least the prevailing temper in our 
own day. Thus it happens that revolutionary spirits 
feel the Church to be out of touch with their deepest 
aspirations. Thus it happens that politicians regard 
the Church as a very useful asset when they wish to 
appeal for support in using violence. They seldom fail 
so to present a case as to give it the appearance of a 
great moral issue. The Church is therefore, impotent 
in great crises, and has no sure line of solution for our 
social distresses. If she cduld see and take the way of the 
Christian revolution, as was largely the case in the first 
three centuries of the Christian era, she would become a 
real force to be reckoned with in the world, but neither 
politician nor social revolutionary could “ use ” her. 

We must leave to the next chapter the answer to 
the question I have propounded, but it will be worth 
while for us to summarise some of the outstanding 
points in the above discussion in order that we may 
the better make comparison with what follows. 

1. Both politics and revolution (violent) rely to some 

extent upon coercion, and use this method beyond 
what is possible for the Christian revolutionary. 

2. Revolution is too quick, going faster than the people 

can follow, and thus leads to excess and to reaction. 
Politics is too slow and cannot set the pace, leading 
to a sense of impatience in the more eager. 

3. Revolution tends to clarify the issue by courageous 

thinking, but often obscures truth by passion. Poli- 
tics provides a quieter atmosphere for discussion of 
truth, hut tends to obscure it by party prejudice 
on the one hand and by compromise on the other. 

4. Revolution awakens enthusiasm among its suppor- 

ters but deepens the gulf between the different 
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sections. Politics, while preserving goodwill (as a 
rule), fails very often to call out the “ emotion of the 
•■ideal"' that is needed for reaching high ends. 

5. Revolution is weak in its constructive side and breaks 

with the past even beyond what is necessary. 
Politics, while often stronger in constructive 
statesmanship, is too timid in tackling great abuses 
and so fails to destroy what is obsolete. 

6. Revolution uses the conviction of the masses and 

so works from within outward in its early stages. 
Politics tends to become bureaucratic, working 
from above downwards. 

I am well aware th’at this summary is defective 
and open to criticism, but it may be suggestive. I 
claim that the method of the Christian Revolution is 
not open to the obj ections here set forth, that it combines 
the good and eliminates the evil of both methods. 

Jesus Christ believed that it was possible to create 
a new world order without appealing to violence, by 
enlisting the good in men on the side of progress, by 
calling upon this good to take sides with Him against 
the evil in ourselves and in the world, and thus by 
securing that full co-operation of God and men which 
is the first requisite if a better way of life is to be known 
and practised among men. This method of procedure 
does not force the pace so as to lead to excess, but it 
does call out all the enthusiasm of youth 1 and the 
courageous perseverance of mature life in a supreme 
and hopeful effort. It proceeds, wherever possible, 
through fellowship, and it avoids the rancour of the 
party fight. It is fearless in probing wrong, but its 
main strength is put into constructive experiments. 
Its hope of success lies in the fact of the appeal to a 
man's true self, and in utilising the divine power. 
It is a way of faith, for all the appearances are against 
those who take it. It is a way of hope for It is possible 
in this way to reach the goal. It is, above all, the Way 
of love, for love is the one force in human affairs that 
never fails for, God is love. 



CHAPTER V 

CHANGING THE SYSTEM 



“ As for me, my bed is made : I am against bigness and 
greatness in all their forms, and with the invisible molecular 
forces that work from individual to individual, stealing in through 
the crannies of the world like so many soft rootlets, or like the 
capillary oozing of water, and yet rending the hardest monuments 
of man's pride, if you give them time. The bigger the unit you deal 
with, the hollower, the more brutal, the more mendacious is the 
life displayed, So I am against all the big organisations as such, 
national ones first and foremost ; against all big successes and 
big results ; and in favour of the eternal forces of truth which 
always work in the individual and immediately unsuccessful way 
— under-dogs always, till history games, after they are long dead, 
and puts them on top. 

William James 



Chapter V 


CHANGING THE SYSTEM 
I 

We now come to what is perhaps the most difficult 
part of our subject. I will assume a certain agreement 
on the part of some at least of my readers who may be 
taken as saying — “ No doubt the method you describe 
is the ideal method and should be used far more than 
it is, but is there no place for a Christian in politics or 
even under some circumst’ances in a social revolution ? 
How can ‘we make the transition from the way of life 
of your Christian revolutionary groups to the enactment 
of these ideas in society, unless some men of the type 
you speak of will come into politics and help to carry 
out the change ? After all, the social system is 
established by law and maintained by force, and under 
this system many do not get the chance to develop their 
personalities. How are they to do so unless we do 
change the system, and how is the system to be changed 
if Christians stand out of politics ? Are you not really 
pleading* for the setting up of little separated com- 
munities which will become pharisaic in spirit and 
useless for social reform ? Is it not better to associate 
ourselves with any movement, even if itbe political, that 
is moving toward the same goal, even though it may not 
see all the way ? Would you, for example, oppose the 
League of Nations because it is not wholly pacifist 
or fully democratic ? Would you oppose the British 
Labour Party because it is still influenced by class- 
selfishness, even although its policy is, let us suppose, 
much more enlightened and moderate than that of any 
other party that has any hope of governing the country 
in the near future ? " 
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These are problems we must face, and, for some 
minds, it is not quite enough to argue that association 
with groups that rely on methods we cannot use will not 
really advance the cause. Our theoretical discussion of 
the relation of means to end must issue in some more or 
less clear conception of the way in which the much 
needed social changes will actually be effected. I 
ought, of course, to make it still more clear that I do 
not wish to say that “ no Christian can enter politics ” ; 
all I do say is that the Church, as such, if she is to do 
her distinctive work in the world, cannot be identified 
with the political machine as it now is, and that the 
Christian revolutionary will put his main strength into 
quite other ways of reaching his end. I cannot lay 
down any hard and fast ruleabout exercising the vote, 
or going, let us say, into local government. What I 
call for is a new concentration of thought and effort 
upon the working out of the way of the Christian 
revolution, a concentration which is likely to lead to 
results that will make such problems almost if not quite 
irrelevant. The Church exists to do something which, 
in her organised life, she is not seriously attempting to 
do, and yet there are enough Christians in the world to 
do it very effectively if she called them to the attempt. 
She is doing much that is admirable and may be said to 
“ justify her existence.” But if she became, as I 
believe she was intended to be, a Christian revolutionary 
group, or many such inter-related groups, it would not 
be long before the answer to our problem would be given. 

I have no doubt that a Church fully dedicated to 
this adventure would discover many ways by which her 
influence could reach out to the re-shaping of society, 
ways entirely consistent with the spirit of Christ which 
she was seeking to manifest. Her chief task would 
certainly be to express in her own life the maximum 
demand of Christ upon her members. But she could 
never remain neutral where she saw evil. She would 
ever be on the watch for ways in which evil might be 
overcome by good. This would become the most 
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exciting enterprise in the world, leading to opposition 
and danger and high endeavour, such as would call for 
the finest qualities of mind and heart. The youth of 
all nations would rally to such a Church. Her very 
failures would but rouse a deeper devotion, because 
they would be the high failures of a supreme effort after 
good, not the petty successes of a Church that always 
stands shivering on the brink in times of crisis or when 
enemies are many. 

That low man seeks a little thing to do. 

Sees it and does it : 

This high man with a great thing to pursue, 

• Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundred’s soqa hit : 

This high man, aiming at a million, 

‘ Misses an unit. 

That, has the world here — should he need the next. 

Let the world mind him ! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplext 
Seeking shall find him.* 

In some such spirit would the awakened Church 
rise from small successes to great failures. 


II 

But its actual means for creating a new system can 
at least be suggested, and I should not be writing this 
volume did I not believe that, through many such 
failures it may be, the Church that tried the way of the 
Christian Revolution whole-heartedly would be actually 
creating a new social order. I can specify the following 
ways by which its activities would be “ carried over ” 
into the re-making of the social order in accordance 
with the creative dream of Jesus Christ, leaving others 
to be developed as the method is practised. 

* Browning, A Grammarian's Funeral. 
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1. The Creation of Public Opinion. It is always 
open to the Christian revolutionary to present a case 
for any reform that he sees to be desirable, and to do 
his utmost to bring all citizens to see the desirability 
of it. Suppose we take a case like disarmament. The 
policy can be argued from economic, common sense 
and humanitarian points of view, and I see no reason 
why all these arguments should not be used in addition 
to that which would, for the Christian revolutionary, 
be the supreme one. Public opinion may be created in 
a way that will lead to heroic action, even before the 
whole community has seen or accepted the full Christian 
position. It would remain with the community to 
carry out the conviction which had been formed in 
whatever way it thought best. Its advance toward the 
Christian ideal of society is d definite gain, and it must 
be remembered that, if we are right in the belief that 
the Christian order of society is the only one that has 
the elements of permanence, it will be a distinct gain 
to society to take any step towards that order. It 
does not follow that all steps we might see, could be 
convincingly set before a public that does not accept 
the Christian principle of service rather than gain. 
But there will be some response because these ideals 
are fundamentally reasonable, and men everywhere 
have something in them that responds to a right and 
reasonable ideal. 

2 . Direct appeal to the responsible agents of any 
policy. This may sometimes seem to be an unjustifiable 
compromise, as in the case of the appeal to a govern- 
ment that is following a fundamentally wrong policy, 
to modify that policy in one small particular only. 
But we may take a more simple case, such as the direct 
appeal to a slum landlord or to a shareholder or a 
capitalist whose business is paying sweated wages. 
Where we are out to alter the whole system it seems to 
some that it is impossible to take any steps toward 
the amelioration of the lot of those who suffer under the 
system. It seems to them like oiling the wheels of an 
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engine of death, or, to change the simile, giving a new • 
lease of life to an organism that should be destroyed 
without delay. Without questioning that cases may 
arise where this argument is decisive, I think we need/ 
to be very careful how we use it, for our first concern is 
with persons, and pity must not be crushed down in 
us by mere theorising. The method of the Christian 
revolution, used by a group or Church aflame with social 
passion, would surely avail in many cases to change the 
mind of the person or persons concerned in carrying 
on the evil ; and in any case, it is a far better way of 
dealing with the situation than that commonly used of 
fierce denunciation of persons or classes “ behind their 
backs,” or even to their faces, so alienating them rather 
than winning them into doing the highest thing they 
can. The fact is we oftert fail because we despair of 
success alcfng these lines, and so we never even try them. 
John Woolman’s method of going to the slave-owning 
Quakers and pleading with them one by one for Christ’s 
sake to free their slaves, is an excellent example both 
of the method and of its possible fruitfulness. 

3. Stimulation by example of the desire for a new 
order. It is as men see the possibilities of a better way 
of life that they begin to want it. Advice and argument 
only go a little way. Some twenty-five years ago there 
was slavery in the small island of Pemba off the east 
coast of Africa. In 1890 the island came into the hands 
of Great Britain as part of the Heligoland exchange. 
Local experts assured the government that it was an 
economic impossibility to abolish slavery. The Society 
of Friends sent out a deputation to enquire and examine 
into the facts. They recommended the purchase of 
an estate on which to grow cloves, the staple industry 
of the island. This course was followed, although there 
was strong opposition from the government of the island, 
and the estate was carried on from the first entirely 
by free labour. Its produce actually secured a higher 
price on the open market than that of any other estate. 
Largely as a result of this demonstration and the 
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' presence in the island of some few people who were 
carrying out what they conceived to be the Christian 
ideal in this difficult situation, the system of slavery 
has now been brought to an end. Of course there was 
a strong sentiment at home among those who knew 
the facts, and other methods were being used ; but 
without this action they would certainly have been far 
less effective. Yet those who made the experiment 
had no part in the government of the island. 

4. Clarifying the issue with regard to special problems. 
Very often what is wrong with an institution is rather 
felt than seen. Men have a dim idea that it ought to 
be changed but they do not see exactly why, nor just 
what to put in its place. The Christian revolutionary 
group should be a factor in meeting such difficulties. 
For example, we want to see clearly what is wrong with 
the competitive system, and what can be put in its 
place. The Church should enlist the best thought and 
the most dedicated spirits to study such a problem. 
Many men would be ready to work for a reform if they 
could have the issues defined for them. Such a task 
needs to be performed in regard to war, in regard to 
the problem of private ownership of property, in regard 
to the penal system and many other big public questions. 
It also needs to be performed in regard to many specific 
issues arising in industrial or international disputes or 
in other ways. If the spirit of God is available to help 
men who sincerely seek to know the truth, a Christian 
revolutionary group ought to be able to help greatly 
in many concrete situations that arise. I have had 
several experiences that show me how this has actually 
been tried out with manifest success. 

5. Causing an evil system to be abandoned because 
there are too few to work it. When the process of 
infecting the body politic has reached a certain stage it 
is clear that the evil attacked must fall down by its 
own dead weight. Let us take the case of an army 
that is being used, as many are in China to-day, to 
bolster up the petty jealousy of a military chief, or to 
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support some form of autocracy. The method of the 
Christian revolution "applied here, would be sr to 
impregnate the soldiers with a new spirit that when 
called upon to fight they would not respond. Five 
hundred years ago an English king could easily enlist 
an army to fight an aggressive war against France and 
seek to secure some of her territory. Such a call 
to-day could not succeed, for Englishmen could not be 
found ready to fight in such a cause. These may not 
be very good examples, because the Christian revolu- 
tionary would seek to get the men to give up the whole 
method of warfare. But they, may serve to show how 
impossible it is to carry on a system unless you have 
men who either care to maintain it or are too indifferent 
to seek for another. Any system is, after all, only the 
working out of the wills of individuals, although it is 
often an unconscious expression of their personalities, 
and in many cases the system is continued long after 
any active desire for it, on a large scale, has ceased. 
But in the end some means of consent must be 
desiderated for any system, and the method that works 
by consent must in the end prevail. Even forcible 
repression of revolutionary spirits may only serve to 
increase the movement. “ The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church.” 

6. The assumption of special responsibilities as 
called upon. Where a Christian revolutionary group, 
or even person, has advocated a certain policy, and 
where other methods have been seen to fail, it is always 
possible that he may be asked to carry out his plan 
even by those who are not entirely of his way of 
thinking. I know a case where three men of this type 
went into a strike area and began by serving the 
strikers in the humblest way. They lost no suitable 
opportunity, of using their influence against violence, 
and were able to prevent any being used by the strikers 
even when there was great provocation. In the end 
they became the representatives of the men, and were 
able to bring about a settlement that gained the 
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essential points and left good will on all hands. I 
know another case of such a man who went to a Trade 
Union meeting, where he was a stranger, was permitted 
to give his message of reconciliation, and was there 
and then sent round, as a representative of the central 
organisation to seek to bring, in their name, a new spirit 
into the whole dispute. Such cases would be many if 
the Church were a reconciling and a revolutionary force 
witnessing always to a higher way by which men might 
live at peace with God and their neighbours. 


Ill 

I regard the above as suggestions rather than as 
any final answer to our problem. The object of this 
book is to lead men to think rather than to supply 
an answer to every difficulty. But there is one thing 
more which remains to be said before we pass on to 
detailed applications and illustrations. The question 
will still be asked, “ Is there no place where the 
Christian is himself to take hold of the control of affairs 
and try to shape the political organisation ? ” This 
raises the problem as to what would be the Christian 
political method if society were fully Christian. It is 
clear that a large body of persons living together need 
some form of organisation, however mobile, for their 
common life. They at least need some conventions 
on perfectly non-moral issues such as which side of the 
road to drive on. I can see no reason why Christian 
revolutionaries should not take part in the organisation 
of public life, but they would have to think out very 
clearly the principles, and the methods proper to those 
principles. Let me indicate some of the problems 
that seem to need further thought. What is to be the 
relation of a representative to those who elect him, in 
particular towards any group in the area (or industry 
if we have functional representation) who do not vote 
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for his election ? How far is he to be a delegate 
appointed to dq certain things, and how far a person 
whose character and insight and principles are tniSted, 
free to act under various circumstances as he may think 
best ? For example, a certain policy may be desirable 
and a representative may be committed to it in his 
election address ; what liberty is he to have to with- 
draw his support if he feels that the way in which this 
good thing is being pursued is wrong ? Can we expect 
to see a party that is organised on such principles as 
those here stated, and if so what relation would it have 
to existing parties ? In discussing any policy what 
regard is to be paid to the views of the minority ? 
Cannot some method of discussion of public affairs be 
discovered that would ensure progress by consent ? 
An example in recent political history in Great Britain 
is the franchise legislation that arose from the Speaker’s 
Conference during the War. Again, how are we to 
seek that divine guidance which is essential to our working 
out of the principles here stated, without degenerating 
into formality and insincerity, and with due regard to 
those who do not accept our premises ? 

It must be perfectly clear that the entrance of the 
Christian revolutionary into the present political 
system would be a matter of extreme difficulty on both 
sides. It would seem to me possible only as far-reaching 
changes Were actually taking place in the electorate, 
but I am not prepared to say that it might not be 
possible for such changes to take place in the near 
future if the Christian revolutionary spirit should take 
hold of men’s minds and hearts in a new and compelling 
way. 

But the difficulty is really a far deeper one than the 
mere solution of such problems as I have indicated. 
The spirit of domination is one that it is peculiarly 
difficult to dvoid if one gets into a position of govern- 
ment in a State. Even to go out to India as a missionary 
or trader is to become subtly infected by this spirit, 
because one belongs to the governing race and is 
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treated as a Sahib from the daf one lands. To maintain 
the Christian spirit of service is a terrific task, even to the 
most humble-minded, in an atmosphere like that. The 
Christian revolutionary, charged with the duty of 
governing (or shall we use rather the word “ directing " 
as the equivalent of the service he would wish to render) 
must be above all a servant and must retain this 
attitude not as a theoretical conception, but as a 
practical way of life.* 

Furthermore, there is the problem of his relation to 
a country that does not fully accept his principles. 
“ Can a man be a prime minister and a Christian ? ” 
was a question put to me by a certain Bishop, at the 
close of a keen discussion of these things ; and later he 
pressed the problem to a more personal issue with, 
“ Can a man be a Bishop and a Christian ? ” Neither 
question admits of an easy answer, although one might 
at once answer that many men have been both. The 
real problem is whether the kind of official relationship 
to one’s fellow-men that is almost inseparable from such 
positions is consistent with the spirit of One who washed 
His disciples’ feet, and how far one can act for masses 
of one’s fellow-men with perfect sincerity when they 
are not in the fullest relation of personal trust towards 
oneself. These official positions do tend to cut one off 
from the simple human relationships, and when we 
deal with large masses of men this seems inevitable. 
The responsibilities of the work are so great that one 
cannot be at the mercy of everyone, and so there comes 
to be a kind of wall around great men which is almost 
impassable to those who have not a certain “ pull.” 
Can we imagine Christ in such a place ? If not, what is 
wrong ? Are we attempting in our modem life to 
concentrate far too much in the hands of the few ? 
Are we crowding on them functions that should be 
divided among many ? Are we getting intb such large 
social units that the Christian Spirit is simply starved 

* Compare Chapter XI, on " The Demand for a Leader," in 
Lay Religion. 
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oat ? These are some questions that the revolutionary 
group must face. 

But we have touched another question and that is 
the possibility of a Christian revolutionary relating 
himself at all in any permanent way to either a State 
or a Church that is not prepared to take the full way of 
Christ as he sees it. Here we have a State system that, 
as we have seen, is frankly founded on the acquisitive 
idea, that has not even begun in its corporate life to 
work out the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 
I may illustrate this by the attitude even of the most 
progressive statesmen toward, the question of German 
reparations. In an open letter to Sir Donald Maclean, 
Mr. Arnold Lupton has stated the point so well that I 
cannot do better than quote him. He says : — 

" The exact words you used on March 10 (1921), 
as given in the official report, are as follows : ‘ The 
substantially united determination of the nation that 
Germany should pay to the limit of her capacity . . . ' 
That seems to me a perfectly horrible statement to 
be made by any respectable person two and a half 
years after the war. For myself, I do not profess to 
be a Christian, because, since I began carefully to 
consider all that is implied by the profession of 
Christianity, I came to the conclusion that I was not 
prepare4 to make the necessary sacrifices which should 
be made by a professer of Christianity, but still I think 
some regard should be paid to the Christian ethics by 
members of the House of Commons, because every day 
they begin their labours with prayers in which reference 
is made to Jesus Christ as the great teacher. . . . 
Your statement that Germany must be made to pay to 
the limit of her capacity is not only not up to the 
level of the Christian teaching, but is diametrically 
opposed to .it. Those Christians who pray at all pray 
in the following words : * Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those that trespass against us.' Now, 
making Germany pay to the utmost is not forgiveness, 
it is the most terrible vengeance, and it is a vengeance 
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‘taken not upon the guilty, but upon the irmocent. 
. ... I must say that, whilst I admire courage, I 

fail to admire the audacity which enables a man in your 
position to defy the teaching of Jesus Christ. . . . 

Does it not strike you that if not only England, but the 
other Allies, forgave Germany her debts, and if we 
restored to Germany her colonies in East and West 
Africa and in the Pacific, which we have stolen, that 
Germany then, without any compulsion, would gladly 
help to restore all the evil she has done in France and 
Belgium, and would cease to regard us with suspicion, 
fear and hatred, and that we might make a new Europe 
with a happier and nobler future than the past ? ” 

I have given this extract because I think it serves 
to show up the extent to which the moral code we 
follow as a nation falls below the moral ideas of Jesus 
Christ. It is not simply that we miss the mark here 
and there, but that our fundamental assumptions in 
national policy are not Christian. We do not shape 
our policy, as a nation, to serve others at whatever 
cost, to forgive to the uttermost in spite of all appear- 
ances, to create an international brotherhood in which 
the interests of the whole shall be placed above those of 
any section. That Christian ideals have influenced 
national policy in this and other lands is a fact of real 
hopefulness. But it is sheer self-delusion to t$iink that 
national policy is controlled by such principles. That 
being so, can a Christian revolutionary become a member 
of any government that might be formed ? Must he 
not stand in public life for a new way, and if he enters 
parliament at all, must it not be as he is called by a 
group who fully share his views and one prepared to 
take all the risks, in the national life, of the way of 
Jesus ? But even this does not mean that they can 
involve others who are not so prepared in taking those 
risks. The difficulty still remains. It must be solved 
not by a single thinker, but by an ever-growing body 
of those who will make it their first aim to work out 
the way of Jesus in relation to every problem. 
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IV 

But I need not close on an unsolved problem -that 
may only leave our thought confused. The task that 
we can clearly see lying before us is immeasurably 
great. A difficulty as to our line of action in a certain 
direction may simply be an indication of the call to 
concentrate all possible thought and effort in directions 
that are not debatable. I do not envisage a second 
Holy Roman Empire. In fact, I think the Church’s 
apostasy dates just from that unholy alliance of Church 
and State. Ours is the task of building up little islands 
where humble service is rendered in the spirit of Christ, 
where the personality of each is really sacred, where we 
dare to risk all in order to bring love into every relation- 
ship. Every home where the true family spirit rules 
is such an island. Every business in which men live 
and work together in love and where they toil in order 
to serve their fellows rather than to enrich themselves 
is such an island. Every group where racial and 
national distinctions are swept away and men accept 
one another as brethren bom to the same high destiny 
is such an island. Every fellowship where men of 
differing creeds worship together in joy, and strive 
together to build a new world is such an island. Every 
social circle where exclusiveness is excluded and where 
the sound of jealousy is stilled, where men and women 
find one another across the gulfs that are made by 
class and education and temperament is such an island. 
Every community that without arrogance is seeking 
to work out the relation of the Christian to his posses- 
sions, and that is staking all on some “ holy experiment ” 
in Christian living is such an island. In the midst of 
the ocean of misunderstanding and ill-will and greed 
the new continent is even now arising, and one day as 
the waters »recede we shall discover that “ God has 
chosen the things which the world regards as foolish, 
in order to put wise men to shame ; and God has chosen 
the things which the world regards as destitute of 
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influence, in order to put its powerful things to shame ; 
and the things which the world regards as base, and 
those- which it sets utterly at nought — things that have 
no existence — God has chosen in 'order to reduce to 
nothing things that do exist.”* 

There is something peculiarly impressive as we think 
of this process by which the new continent is yet to 
arise. Under the glamour of our state system, our 
great organisations, our vast wealth, our magnificent 
armies and navies, men are at times reduced to a state 
of almost helpless despair — until they lift their eyes 
again to God and see how all through history He has 
hidden His counsel from the wise and learned and 
revealed it to the simple-minded, f Still we see that 
every great forward move must be a people's move, 
coming right out of the heart of men who face reality, 
who know the joy of labour and the power* of love. 
“ All the great religions have been spread upon 
People’s Movements ; all the signal struggles for 
liberty have been effected through People's Movements ; 
peace in the world to-day, if attainable at all, will be 
attainable only through a united People’s Movement, 
bursting the bonds of caste and creed and submerging 
national prejudice.”! 

It may be in some way we have never dreamed of 
that the system will be changed. When men are 
deeply moved their actions cannot be calculated any 
more than you can calculate the course that the Yellow 
River will take when next it rises in one of its mighty 
floods. The comrades of the Christian Revolution will 
not be afraid though banks may burst. They will 
still go forward in fellowship, with courage, without 
violence. 


• i Cor. i. 27-28 (Weymouth), 
t Matt. xi. 25 (Moffatt). 

t Louise H. Williams in Hibbert Journal, Vol. xix., p. 448. 



PART II 
APPLICATION 


CHAPTER VI 
THE HOME 



" The pilgrim soul is never alone on earth. The simplest 
relation, that of the family tie, underlies all our notions of social 
duty. The tribe is just an enlargement of the family idea. . . . 
A nation is a further extension of the idea of the family group ; 
and an empire as a combination of nations, is the largest extension 
of the idea we have yet reached. 

" If these are all essentially one idea, and if we can discover 
what the practice of Christianity is in the family relation, we 
shall discover also what it is in all these other and larger relations. 
If we can catch a glimpse of the vision that Jesus saw concerning 
this, which is the all-important matter for men on earth, we shall 
have gone very far toward reforming all our social tradition/* 

Lily Dougall. 
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THE HOME 

It now remains for me to illustrate the argument of 
the foregoing pages by showing in some detail how the 
method of the Christian Revolution can be applied in 
various spheres and how it is actually being applied 
in some specific cases of which. I know. What I write 
must be regarded simply as suggestive and illustrative. 
It is fundamental to all that I write to recognise first 
that the fuller solutions of the problems of the corporate 
life are only to be found as we get together under 
divine guidance for the solving of them ; secondly 
that the way of progress is through failure as well as 
through success, by the method that is of “ trial and 
error " ; and thirdly that no rigid rules can be laid 
down as to the detailed working out of the family 
spirit in hypothetical circumstances. For these reasons 
the importance of particular instances quoted does not 
lie in their success or in the precise way in which the 
problem has been handled. It is rather to be found in 
the example given of the application of a method. 
Nor should I wish to have the former part of this 
volume judged by the latter. What I have already 
said expresses, in the main, a deep and growing con- 
viction in regard to the principles that must be discussed 
and applied in order to secure social health. What I 
have now to say is by way of a treatise on the practice 
of medicine in specific cases, a practice that is certain 
to be developed and improved as more people give 
their best thought to applying the principles. Let us 
then, in this spirit, consider together some of the many 
aspects of our common life that present opportunities 
for the working out of the spirit and method of the 
Christian Revolution. 


13$ 
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THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION 
I 


In considering the creative dream of Jesus for human 
society I was at pains to urge that it was, in essence, a 
great family that He was thinking about. If this 
family idea is to be formative for the larger society it 
is of first importance that families of the right type 
should exist and be multiplied. Lecturing in China 
the other day, I was met by the not unnatural question, 
" What kind of a family are you thinking about, a 
patriarchal one with scores of persons gathered together 
under one roof, or a small family such as you have in 
England ? ” This, of course, raises the further question 
of the nature of the family bond, and the family spirit. 
The answer given in this cq.se was that the nature of 
the father determined the spirit of the family, and this 
is clearly a fundamental consideration. An autocratic 
father will create a family entirely different from one 
created by persuasive love, and the thought of God 
which we get from Christ is regulative for all our family 
relationships. We can, however, go a good deal further 
than this and I propose to consider the home as the 
social unit, as the place where th e Christian revolutionary 
idea can be most fully worked out and therefore as a 
creative and radiating centre for social progress. I am 
naturally thinking chiefly of the kind of home with 
which I am most familiar, the one-man-and-wife family, 
and one where the original contract is made by the free 
choice of both parties, not for them by their families 
and on economic and social grounds. I assume real sex- 
equality, where husband and wife enter the contract 
on the same terms, and an understanding that the 
relationship is a life-relationship. Before the close of 
the chapter we shall come back to these assumptions 
and examine their value or otherwise in regard to 
the fulfilment by the family of its true functions in 
society, ha the meantime I shall attempt to state that 
function in terms of such a family life, not forgetting 
that there are many parts of the world where, 
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at present, these conditions cannot generally be 
fulfilled. 

I have the very great advantage of coming from a 
home where the kind of life that I am pleading for has, 
to a very large extent, been lived. I have also been 
in, and intimate with, many other homes which 
exemplify the same thing. In reading such a chapter 
as Bertrand Russell’s on “ Marriage and the Population 
Question ” in his Principles of Social Reconstruction ,* 
I cannot escape the feeling that he would have written 
very differently had he had the background which I 
have had. He pictures the relations of man and woman 
in a family of the “ traditional* type,” which are very 
different' from those which I know, and it seems to me 
that the problem he states, and leaves unsolved, as to 
the way in which the transition can be made from such 
a type to one where there is perfect freedom, does not 
arise at all, for such homes as I am most familiar with, 
because true liberty has been found to be consistent 
with life-long monogamy. The problem he raises 
deserves, however, some further attention.! Here I 
am only pointing out the great advantage which 
comes from the fact of knowing intimately such 
families as are needed for the purposes we have in view. 


II 

The first consideration which marks out the home as 
creating the finest opportunity for the application of 
the principles of the Christian Revolution is the fact 
that it provides a sphere for the operation of love 
without external interference. Of course the State has 
something to say about the institution of marriage and 
the rearing of children, and the social circle has an 
influence of no small magnitude in setting up standards 
of conduct and taste which greatly affect the home. 

* London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 
t See below, Section V. 
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But these are relatively small factors in the inner 
working of the family life. Here there ought to be an 
intimacy and mutual regard, a joy in one another and 
sense of inter-dependence that form the basis of happy 
family life. When love is the law of the family it 
becomes clear that the ends of righteousness (just 
relations between persons) can only be secured as each 
member is inspired by the desire to deal rightly towards 
each other. Mere punishment, in the sense of retri- 
bution for wrong-doing (" he deserves to be punished 
for that ”), or even in the sense of simply preventing 
disorder, gives way to a passion to bring the wayward 
child into the true family spirit, that is to say to make 
him feel that the aim of having a loving and’ orderly 
community is his aim. So there will be patience with 
and even acceptance of wrong-doing, if by such patience 
and acceptance the child can see for himself what 
disaster he is bringing in the family, that he is making 
harmony impossible. One reason, in my view, of the 
patience of the East is that in the large patriarchal 
family, where many must live in very close association 
the growing individual comes to recognise that it is 
far easier all round to “ live and let live,” and that 
there are quite obvious limits to personal whims and 
prejudices. This is possible even where there is little 
love, but where love is the most potent force in the 
family life the effect is far greater. 

Such love is not mere indulgence. The idea that 
true affection expresses itself in allowing the child (in 
particular, an only child) to have everything he wants 
or cries enough for, is utterly contrary to the idea of 
love as I understand it. There is no true kindness in 
letting a child grow up so that he thinks he can get 
everything he wants, and then sending him out into the 
world to learn with tears and bitterness, the lesson that 
he must relate his wishes to those of others. In fact 
the home is just the place where that lesson can be 
learnt best, and where we can see that love imposes its 
own limitations on the loving spirit. 
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And this brings one to the difficult question of’ 
obedience. This virtue is at a discount in much modern 
writing, and still more in many modem families. There 
is a very natural reaction from the idea of obedience to 
an arbitrary will, the parental fiat, from which there 
could be no appeal. Many parents, having suffered 
from this, bring up their children with the aim of 
persuading them at each point and helping them to see 
the meaning and value of any direction given ; or, 
even from very early years, the parents may wish their 
children to take a course only because they have them- 
selves seen it to be best. For myself I cam say that I 
am very thankful that I learnt obedience, and prompt 
obedience, in a home where it was very evident that 
the parental aim was the good of all the family, and 
where the spirit was sucn that obedience could be 
rendered gladly even when one did not see what was 
involved in the order. This has, I believe, made much 
easier for me the idea of a divine ordering of my life 
and a ready acceptance of what I knew to be right 
even when is was far from pleasant. 

The essential point seems to lie here. The child’s 
knowledge and experience are limited ; he lives with 
those who have a much wider and truer view of life, 
and who seek his good with their whole heart. The 
law of the. home, if such a phrase can be used, is the 
highest good of all, which includes as we shall see 
shortly fitting the family to serve the community. 
The parent, in the earliest years, must, and even as the 
child reaches adolescence, may reasonably be expected 
to know better what is for the good of all than can any 
individual child. Obedience is the acceptance by the 
child of the highest good, as against his own will, even 
if the child cannot recognise that good at his present 
stage of development. 

No doubt*it is a very delicate question, as the child 
matures, to know how far to insist on what may be called 
blind obedience, and how far to reason and persuade. 
Probably the tendency of the parent is usually to be too 
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’ slow in introducing the latter method and thus to set 
up a spirit of revolt toward authority. But to err in 
the' other direction will be to throw upon the young 
child a burden of choice and a consideration of problems 
for which he is not yet fitted, and may lead to premature 
seriousness, and other evils which many of us must 
have observed. The fact to be remembered is that we 
are dealing with a developing consciousness, and as 
each one must be studied as a separate person, no hard 
and fast lines can be laid down. The reason why the 
habit of obedience, learned in such a way, is a true 
help in mature life is .surely that we are all of us as 
children maturing in a universe where we only " know 
in part,” and that we ought to have the same attitude 
towards God, whose Fatherly heart is concerned for the 
good of His whole family," as the child should have 
towards a loving earthly parent. There are times when 
the will of God is not fully intelligible to us with our 
limitations, although His aim and method is to win 
our acceptance, and lead us to see for ourselves as right 
all that He sends us, or calls us to do. 

It may be urged that the whole idea of obedience 
to a will which in the particular where obedience is 
claimed, cannot be made fully intelligible, is contrary 
to the conception of goodness for which I have been _ 
standing. But the relationship of loving trust, if * 
fully maintained, makes such obedience of real moral 
value. When obedience is demanded from a resentful 
or rebellious child moral harm may be done, and still 
more easily where obedience is not so much to an 
intelligent command as to one which seems to the child 
to be contrary to his own instincts of right. The greatest 
respect must be paid to the tender developing conscience 
of the child. It is such considerations as these which 
lead us to emphasise ever and again the need of real 
love that operates through imagination* and under- 
standing. Love is the principle that must inspire the 
call for obedience no less than the tender forgiveness 
when wrong has been committed. 
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Is there no place for punishment and the use of 
force ? Within the limits already stated, I find a place 
for a measure of coercion in the training of children. 
Used redemptively in order to help the child to under- 
stand, to take his right place in the family life and to 
learn the lessons of obedience, honour, truth and purity, 
I do not exclude even a measure of corporal punishment. 
But it seems to me essential that it should never be 
used in anger, that it should be used in no way that 
leaves a sense of injustice, and that it always should 
be inspired by so deep a love that the spirit of the father 
whose one concern is the child’s good, shall clearly shine 
through the act. It would, of course, be far simpler 
to say that one must altogether eliminate this element 
in the family. But life is not so simple, neither is the 
training of, any but the most angelic children ! and 
these are not the kind that make the best material out 
of which to build a new world. 

The family is a small community, a microcosm of 
the great world, and as the child comes to take his 
place in this little world, he learns an attitude towards 
almost all the great problems of life. What attitude 
shall he learn ? In the homes we are thinking of he 
will learn to think very little of private property and 
^personal rights. The child who is taught to emphasise 
the difference between mine and thine when as yet 
he can scarcely speak is being trained for an acquisitive 
society, not for a world family. He will learn that the 
joy of sharing is a far finer one than the joy of possessing 
and hoarding. He will learn to speak the truth even 
when it is likely to bring trouble. He will learn that 
all men are his brothers, not that certain classes, creeds 
or races are cut off from him by barriers it is not possible 
or wise to break down. He will be encouraged to be 
trustful, as he naturally is, rather than always to assume, 
as so many oi his elders do, that one ought never to 
trust anyone until one has proved his trustworthiness 
to the hilt. He will find joy in that of others, and will 
share his sources of joy with them. He will think of 


10 
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the Universe as friendly and full of pleasant surprises 
and undreamed of possibilities, for God will be to him 
all and more than all of the best he has seen in father 
and mother, nearer, dearer, more able to help. 

The child is the creator of the new world. He is 
bom with wonderful creative possibilities. How often 
do we fetter and crush down the spirit of expectance and 
high endeavour by a cast-iron discipline ! How often 
do we let it run to seed in selfish pleasure and wayward- 
ness by an unthinking indulgence ! Neither by cutting 
off all his eccentricities, trying to fit his free spirit into 
our narrow systems and thwarting his finer instincts 
on the one hand, nor by letting him think hiftiself the 
centre of the universe on the other hand, are we to help 
him to turn these wonderful faculties into fruitful 
channels. The parents in the Christian revolutionary 
home think of the child as the great revolutionary, and 
believe that in the march of humanity toward world 
peace and true righteousness and liberty “ a little child 
shall lead them.” It is this faith which will make them 
above all eager to see the love that rules in the home, 
a rule which all respect and which expresses itself between 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, 
servant and employer (if there be servants), and where 
the final appeal is always the appeal of love. < 


III 

The second aspect under which I wish to consider 
the social function of the family as a creative force is 
that of community of purpose. If love is to be the law of 
the family it cannot be limited to the narrow circle of the 
home ; it must find a wider expression. Just as there 
is a love of country that issues in suspiciQn and hatred 
towards other countries, so there is a love of family that 
expresses itself in a supercilious and overbearing attitude 
towards other and especially what are regarded as 
socially inferior families, and that so far from being 
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a constructive force for the new order is a very evil 
symptom of and bulwark for the old. In fact I think 
it may be fairly said that a great deal of the common 
idea of family loyalty is potentially if not actively 
antagonistic towards other families. It may be a 
survival of the days when each family had to fend for 
itself and was economically independent of other 
families. It is kept up by a false idea of economic 
isolation and greatly fostered by the laws of inheritance 
in most civilised communities. I believe that one of the 
first steps which a Christian community would take 
towards expressing its own ideals would be the dis- 
continuance of the practice of leaving hoarded wealth 
to one’s children (even before any complete system of 
communism might have been worked out), not only 
because of the great evil dqne to the child who inherits 
a fortune, but also because of the way in which this 
practice contributes towards family exclusiveness. 

The very idea of the family, looked at from the wider 
sociological point of view, is one of service to the 
community. To propagate the race is the prime social 
function, and though few men and women marry with 
this aim consciously before them, this is the deeper 
purpose that lies behind the institution of the family. 
But of course, from an ethical, and still more from a 
•Christian revolutionary point of view, the mere propa- 
gation of the race is a wholly inadequate idea of the 
social function of the family. We want to consider 
what kind of society we are to perpetuate or create, and 
so the function of the family relative to the future of 
mankind, is a deeply ethical and religious as well as a 
merely physical one. Recent writers have urged that 
what is happening in the more highly industrialised 
countries to-day is that the community is being 
augmented much more rapidly from the less fit and less 
progressive elements, and that the higher types and those 
whose education has led to a higher standard of living 
are practising voluntary limitation of families by late 
marriage and in other ways, “ The sections that are 
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dwindling include the whole middle-class and the 
skilled artisans. The sections that are increasing are 
the' very poor, the shiftless and drunken, the feeble- 
minded— the feeble-minded women, especially, are 
apt to be very prolific. . . . What is regrettable at ■ 
present is not the decline of the birth-rate in itself, but 
the fact that the decline is greatest in the best elements 
of the population.”* 

I am not concerned to argue how far this contention 
is justified, or as to the value of the standards used in 
forming such an estimate. Let us suppose the facts 
to be as stated by Bertrand Russell, and other writers, 
and the danger to be a very great one — what is. the way 
by which we can deal with the situation ? There are 
methods of public discussion, of education, of quickening 
the social conscience on these matters that are open to 
the Christian revolutionary, along the lines suggested 
in the previous chapter. But perhaps his chief contri- 
bution will be in his own home. This is the crucible 
in which his experiments can be made. If he realises 
that his home is to perform a social function, that it 
does not live to itself ; he will not allow self-regarding 
motives to determine his attitude on the delicate 
problems raised. A man and woman coming together 
in this spirit will seek to contribute as largely as possible 
to the ultimate solution of this problem. They will not* 
allow a false standard of comfort for themselves or the 
object of training such children as they have to take a 
certain position in their social circle, to stand in the 
way of their fulfilling their prime function to society. 
They will see that their home contributes to the world 
its full sharef of young life inspired by the highest 
ideals of social service, so far as it is possible for the 
parents to ensure this. As the child matures the parents 
will seek to help him to identify himself freely with the 

« 

* Bertrand Russell, op. cit., pp. 178 and 182. 

t It seems to me that childless Christian parents should, for 
example, far more frequently adopt orphan or other children, not 
a single child, as a contribution to the community. 
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aims of the home, to create in all the world the family 
spirit. Social distinctions will not bar the home to any. 
As far as circumstances permit men of various races 
will be welcomed to it. It will have a universal 
atmosphere. Mutual consideration within the family 
circle will not be allowed to develop into family selfish- 
ness. The education of the child will be determined 
not by personal ambition or family pride or greed of 
gain, but by the controlling aim, the question being, 
What faculties has this child by which he may serve 
his fellows and how can they best be developed towards 
that end ? 

There are few things more forceful in human society 
than a family thus devoted to a common purpose, to a 
great cause of human betterment. I know such 
families where almost ever#- child has gone abroad as a 
missionary or who has been inspired with the missionary 
motive, where the selfless passion of the parents has 
worked out in a great multiplication of their power 
of good through children who have been infected and 
brought into the sweep of a great purpose. Other 
families have sought expression in other forms of 
public service, or in the devotion to some craft, worked 
at in a spirit of delight in the thing produced, and in 
, making it for the service of men. For it is not simply 
in such ta§ks as preaching and teaching or healing that 
this spirit of service must express itself. A recent 
picture of Jesus at work in His shop may be allowed to 
illustrate the point : — 

" He showed me how to make wooden locks, and 
how to bore the holes in the ox-yokes, and I marvelled 
when I saw the care with which he worked when He 
fitted the yoke-pegs. I told Him so and He said, 'The 
oxen are working to make our bread. If the yoke does 
not fit they will suffer and their owner will always 
be adjusting it. If you love your neighbours you 
want them to work without irk. Therefore I take 
pains.’ 

“ * Will your neighbour be pleased ? ' I asked. 
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" ' Each time he puts this yoke on his oxen and 
se$s how well it fits, his heart ought to glow within him 
and he be full of love. But if it is not so, what then ? 
God sends his rain on the just and the unjust, and the 
man has paid for the yoke.' ”* 

For a family engaged in any industry to work in 
such a spirit is to be making a gift of the highest value 
to the creating of a new social order. 

But the eugenist will urge that this is not enough, 
that we cannot deal with this problem save by regula- 
tion of marriages and control of the birth-rate, and 
perhaps by altering the whole idea of the family as it 
has been developed in western civilisation. I grant 
that if we concentrate attention on this problem alone 
it may seem insoluable apart from State action in some 
direction. But we are trying to judge every question 
from the standpoint of our ultimate aim for society, 
and in the light of that aim the very methods suggested 
seem to me to threaten what is of even greater import- 
ance. The way of the Christian revolution may be slow, 
or if we really tried it, even in this matter, it may prove 
to be very quick ; but at least it is wholly creative. 
From the heart of a family animated by such a common 
purpose there will pass into society the health-giving 
currents that will do more than any restrictive measures « 
to remake the world. 


IV 

The third element in the family life is the most 
important of all; it is the conscious relation of the 
family to God. Just as love within the family is no 
sufficient principle unless it expresses itself in a purpose 
of good to wider circles, so the love of such wider circles 
needs to be part of a devotion to God as fhe Father of 
All. “ Self-sacrifice is akin to worship. To be justified 
it requires to be in the service of the Divine or universal 

* By an Unknown Disciple , p. 120. 
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ideal. In- other words, it must be, consciously or 
unconsciously, in co-operation with God’s purpose for 
our world that we lose ourselves if by such losing.,we 
may find ourselves.”* In the family circle this relation 
to God may best be consciously developed in a perfectly 
natural way. The habit of mind that is created in a 
home where God’s presence is daily recognised is one in 
which religion is not an artificial, external matter of 
rites and creeds. It is the breath we breathe, the most 
natural and real fact in the family life. Crede experto. 
In my previous volume this view of religion is explained, 
and I owe this, as my dedication there will show, more 
than anything else to a home where God was taken for 
granted as a loving Father, not dragged in on occasion 
as a terrible or even as a benevolent outsider. 

I know that it is quite possible for the religious 
exercises of the home to become perfunctory and 
lifeless. Where that happens they had far better be 
abandoned. It seems to me that a mere form of religion 
is one of the chief factors in destroying real religion. 
But, in my experience, the child naturally turns to God, 
and veiy often thinks far deeper thoughts of Him than 
His elders give him credit for. It is our artificial ideas 
of God, our theological and abstruse conceptions that 
are unreal to him. Prayer comes very easily to most 
* children, if taught in a perfectly natural way, and often 
it awakens deep reasonings in the heart of quite small 
children. One of my boys, taught at the beginning of 
the war to pray for children in Germany (he was five 
and a half years old at the time) stopped suddenly and 
asked, “ Does God love the Germans too, or only us ? ” 
When his mother told him that the Germans were, of 
course, as much the objects of His love as we were, the 
quick response came, “ then is He sorry when we kill 
them ? ” This is but one instance, and who that has 
taught a child to pray cannot quote many of the ways 
in which the reference of all to God is taken up literally 
by the child, and becomes second nature to him 
* Practice of Christianity, p. 366. 
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A family in which God’s presence is thus assumed is 
one in which the problems of discipline, punishment and 
mutual consideration are easily handled. Personally 
I find the practice of beginning the day with a reference 
of everything to God, frequently sitting silent together 
in the recollection of His presence rather than by using 
any words of prayer, is a most helpful one — and I 
should feel that the home lost immeasurably by its 
discontinuance. To learn to think of God as interested 
even in the details of our life and still to have reverence 
and to avoid the danger of praying as if God were a 
family or tribal deity — these are some of the objects 
to set before ourselves. • If Jesus was right in thinking 
that the great need of men was to relate their lives 
individually and corporately to the Father’s supreme 
purpose, if it be the fact that only so can a real recon- 
ciliation among men or na'tions be accomplished, if 
our highest good can only be found in right relations to 
our fellows in accordance with the divine purpose and 
in personal fellowship with our Father — then surely 
it is never too soon to show the child this way and help 
him to take it freely and naturally. This can only be 
done by parents who themselves take it ; but even some 
who do take it for themselves seem to shrink from 
sharing it with their children— even while they know 
it to be the greatest good they possess. This is due 
sometimes to a self-depreciation that is not wholly 
good, sometimes to a natural reserve that should 
surely be overcome when dealing with one’s own 
children, and sometimes perhaps to mere thoughtless- 
ness of what we are really withholding from them. 
For if they do not see in their parents any expression 
of their deepest life, is it not certain that they will 
miss something of what the parent really owes to 
them ? 

The Christian revolutionary home wi$ be one in 
which all delight to do the will of God, where it is 
acknowledged as the rule of the home, where actions 
and habits are tested by it, where all are joined in 
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discovering ever new meanings of it. And let us be 
very sure the smallest children will usually be the 
chief discoverers and the chief means of discovering it 
to their elders. Nothing opens up the mind of God 
to us more wonderfully and more excitingly than humbly 
watching His way with little children. 

V 

In the light of these thoughts I must return to the 
assumption with which I began. If the kind of service 
to the community which I haveoutlined is to be rendered 
by the’ home it does not need much argument to show 
that it can best be rendered by a family life of the type 
1 have described and based upon the ideas assumed. 
Take, for example, the ideal of life-long monogamy as 
the one which is being most strongly assailed to-day. 
To quote one writer, Bertrand Russell says, “ Mutual 
liberty, which is now demanded is making the old form 
of marriage impossible. ... A new system is 
required, if the European nations are not to degenerate, 
and if the relations of men and women are to have the 
strong happiness and organic seriousness which 
belonged to the best marriages in the past. The new 
system must be based upon the fact that to produce 
children.is a service to the community, and ought not 
to expose parents to heavy pecuniary penalties. . . . 

It ought to admit that, although life-long monogamy 
is best when it is successful, the increasing complexity 
of our needs makes it increasingly often a failure for 
which divorce is the best preventive.”* 

The Christian revolutionary, seeing in the family 
the germ out of which the new social order is to be 
developed, is keen to maintain and glorify the institu- 
tion of marriage. His concern is certainly not to coerce 
unwilling persons into maintaining a relationship that 
has lost any meaning and value, and there can be no 
* Op. cit. f pp. 192-6. 
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defence, from his point of view, of a system that makes 
divorce easy for the rich and for certain classes of the 
community, and hard, if not impossible, for others. 
At the same time he sees a real value in the fixity of 
relationship and the continuity of the home, so that in 
this little community it may be possible adequately to 
work out the kind of life and mutual relationship which, 
if extended throughout society, would bring real 
social health. After all in the larger world we are 
under necessity to live with our neighbours, and for 
most people the choice of co-workers and others with 
whom our lives must be lived is strictly limited. In 
England a man and woman can at least choose for 
themselves as to whether they will (by marrying) live 
together or not, and their children have no such chance. 
The art of living is largely the art of adaptation. Thus 
there is much to be said for a system that makes it 
far from easy to change the relationship (quite apart 
from any question of religious authority). 

But the Christian revolutionary is concerned chiefly 
to get the utmost out of the system, to breathe into it 
a new spirit, to make it a real factor in the creation of 
the Kingdom of God. This is his contribution to the 
problem. I am interested to see that Bertrand Russell 
himself catches a glimpse of the thing that I am here 
trying to say. “ I doubt [he writes] if there is any 
radical cure except in some form of religion so firmly 
and sincerely believed as to dominate even the life of 
instinct.” And again, “ As religion dominated the old 
form of marriage, so religion must dominate the new. 
But it must be a new religion based upon liberty, 
justice, and love, not upon authority and law and 
hell-fire.”* All this shows that he has failed to see the 
religion of Jesus in its true light. I venture to say that 
the religion that has, to quote his words, " dominated 
the old form of marriage ” has in very many pases been 
just this religion of liberty, justice and love that he 
desiderates. That is the religion I have tried to expound 
• Op. tit., p. 191. 
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and plead for in my previous volume* ; it is the only 
kind of religion that can hold the youth of the world as 
it sets out freshly, as each generation must, on the task 
of making creative homes. 

Having been compelled to criticise him in another 
particular, I take the greater pleasure in quoting 
Professor Urwick’s opinion on this question, as one 
which, from a somewhat different angle, supports the 
view I have taken. “ We can now assert boldly,” he 
says, “ that marriage, like every other human relation- 
ship, has a supreme purpose as a means of training, 
disciplining, and developing the self out of its self-hood. 
It is perhaps more valuable than any other relationship, 
because it is better fitted for this purpose than any 
other ; and its fitness rests in great measure upon its 
absolute permanence, upon the crude fact that there 
is no easy escape from its difficulties, that the bed made 
by choice must be lain upon of necessity, that the partner 
chosen must be made partner, even though the 
imagined possibility of human joy must be permanently 
abandoned in this case or that. Shall we make it 
easier to dissolve the relationship and so start again 
with new hope in pursuit of the joy we have missed ? 
The device is too easy to be the right one ; and such a 
device adopted with such a motive, resting upon such 
a conception of purpose, is foredoomed to failure. 
Not, however, chiefly because the will-o’-the-wisp 
which the disappointed husband or wife dreams of will 
never be caught, but because the conversion of marriage 
into a device for catching it means robbing the relation- 
ship of its highest purpose.”f 

In the same way the assumption of real sex-equality 
is fundamental to this conception of the function of the 
home. That which the man renders to the woman is 
the same as that which the woman renders to the man., 
There can be no idea of a different moral standard 
either in sexual relationships or in smaller matters of 
* See especially Lay RtHgion, Chapters V, VI, and IX. 
t Op. tit., p. 204. 
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freedom and self-expression. Each owes to the other a 
perfect devotion, an obedience of love, in the sense that 
love delights to do the will of the loved one, but no 
obedience of the unwilling slave. In the Quaker form 
of marriage, with which I am familiar, the words used 
by the contracting parties are exactly the same, each 
promising to be faithful and loving to the other. This 
is the natural expression of an idea of sex equality that 
permeates the whole Society, its ministry, its church 
meetings, the holding of office of any kind. To my mind 
this is the true working out of the truth discovered, 
though not fully applied by Paul when he said, " In 
Christ the distinctions between male and female 
disappear.”* It is a significant fact that the history 
of the Society of Friends, where this conception of 
equality has been so fully expressed, shows t scarcely 
any record of divorce. The principle of sex-equality 
will, of course, also express itself in the relations of 
boy and girl within the family and in the equal educa- 
tional opportunity given to each. 

VI 

What will be the consequences of working out 
within the home the way of the Christian Revolution 
as pictured in the Sermon on the Mount ? It will 
surely mean the making of experiments that will be 
criticised and misunderstood. A curious if trivial 
example comes to my notice on the very day of my 
writing these pages. In Chinese society (in many 
places) the idea of man and woman being seen together 
on the street is so novel as to be felt to be indecent. A 
Christian teacher was told that his wife’s health could 
only be restored by daily open-air exercise. At the 
close of his day’s work he walked out with her openly, 
because he felt this to be the right expression of the 
Christian relationship of man and wife under the 

* Gal. iii. 28 (Weymouth). 
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circumstances — thus braving the strongest opposition 
and even social ostracism. In other families the method 
of solving the “ servant problem ” will awaken the'same 
kind of comment from neighbours in the particular 
circle ; in other cases it may be the entertainment of 
all classes, or the willingness to welcome those who have 
“ lost their reputation ” into the home circle ; in some 
cases I know of, bringing a distressed Austrian or 
German into the home during war-time, has meant the 
closing of many houses to the experimenters. 

But the risks are not simply unfavourable comment 
or exclusion from a particular social circle. I know 
other cases where parents have felt they must take the 
risk of sending their children to school where physical 
or even moral contagion was much more than a remote 
possibility. And this has been done not through 
financial- necessity, but in order that the family might 
be fully identified with the families in the same neigh- 
bourhood, who had no choice. I dare not urge any such 
course, which is of the same order as the risks which 
missionary parents take for their children when they 
have to deny them the constant comfort and help of 
their own home for years together for reasons of health 
or education. In both cases I think it is a case of the 
individual sense of duty. But where such risks are 
taken under such a sense they are experiments of the 
type I have been describing, carried out with the object 
of making, through the family, the largest possible 
contribution to the creation of a new social order. 
Where families feel it right to make such experiments, 
the Christian community should do its utmost, to help 
and to make the experiment a success. 

Much more frequently the risks will be economic. 
It may be that the main purpose of the family will 
be such that not only is any idea of great comfort or 
wealth abandoned, but actual penury is risked. I 
know such cases, and few things seem to me more 
creative than the witness of a family that is so devoted 
to a great social purpose as to throw aside all hope of 
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ease and condemn itself to toil and hardship. But 
even apart from the choosing of a purpose that guides 
all th* family decisions, there are very many claims 
that may be called minor ones which, if responded to 
with pure love, entail real sacrifice. “ It is unques- 
tionably true that in the world as it is, neither man, 
woman, nor child can follow the promptings of the 
tender heart to the exclusion of the hard heart without 
suffering the loss of material advantage. Let the 
little boy or girl, even in the shelter of our best primary 
school, try it, and we know the result. Let the house 
mother in her cottage try it ; if she does not limit the 
service she might give to her sick neighbour, her own 
house is not clean ; if she does not limit her gifts to the 
starving orphan, she cannot lay by for her own children. 

. . In the world as it is, the loss of material welfare 

and life itself may always, and often must be, -the first 
result of tender-heartedness in which there is no 
variableness or shadow of turning ; but that was just 
what Jesus foretold.”* 

It is just such ventures which are of the very essence 
of the Christian revolution. In the home life most 
activities of this kind have no outward glory attached 
to them, they are not done so as to be seen of men ; 
they involve a type of suffering that must be silently 
and cheerfully borne, and that seems to have little to 
show for it. But whenever I think of such homes 
hope springs up freshly in my heart. Their value is 
beyond rubies. It is in these obscure comers, behind 
these doors which shut out the curious gaze of the 
multitude that the fairest flowers of love are blooming. 
Because of such homes the ancient words are fulfilled, 
“ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them ; the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.”f 

Can it be doubted that such homes are pmong the 
most potent factors toward the new creation we so 

* The Practice of Christianity, p. 70. 

t Isa. xxxv. 1. 
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sorely need ? Let there be families where love really 
rules within the family and in all external relationships, 
where a great purpose of social good permeates all, and 
with which the growing children become infected and 
inspired, where there is a natural happy sense of the 
divine Father’s presence and where all is related to 
Him and springs forth from Him, and these same 
characteristics must begin to show themselves through- 
out society. The social organism is what men and 
women, reared in homes (in most cases) have made it. 
The society of the future must be what the men and 
women who are now the children in our homes shall 
fashion. Handicapped they may be by the failures 
and blunders of their forefathers. Opposed they may 
be by children whose homes have been preparing them 
for a perpetuation of thS strife and greed of this old 
order. But if they have learned at home the splendid 
joy of service, the glory of striving for a worthy if 
unpopular cause, the lasting satisfaction of work well- 
done, not for profit but for the use of their fellow's, the 
sure hope of the triumph of good which is bom of 
simple-hearted communion with God and with their 
brethren — they will not be soured by opposition or lack 
of appreciation, nor will they be turned from the way 
by specious argument or subtle flattery. Such homes 
sending forth such persons are the hope of humanity ; 
they are the first line in the advance of the Christian 
Revolution 
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’Christianity made a direct attack upon all sense of status, 
yet it could not free the education of the Roman empire of Pedantry, 
and even St. Augustine thought that the style of the Gospel was 
bad. A Christian might condemn all culture as Pagan ; he did 
not make the deadlier attack upon the culture of his time that it 
was no longer culture because it was pedantic. He did not see that 
Christianity, if all its principles were acted upon, meant a new life 
to culture itself, a new sense of adventure and beauty which must 
produce great art and literature and philosophy. And we have 
not seen this even to the present day. We still appeal to one sense 
of status or another in our education, and in that appeal we are 
constantly falling into one kind of pedantry or another. 

A. Clutton-Brock. 


The entire object of our education is to make people not merely 
do the right things, but enjoy the right things — not merely indus- 
trious, but to love industry — not merely learned, but to love 
knowledge — not merely pure, but to love purity — not merely 
just, but to hunger and thirst after justice. 

John Ruskin. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that many modem writers 
and thinkers on education are approaching the problems 
of the School from a point of view very similar to that 
of this- volume. The educational world is seething 
with ideas and many hopeful experiments are being 
made. It seems almost presumptuous for one who 
can make no claim to b&ing an educationist to write 
even one ‘chapter on this subject. I cannot, of course, 
deal with the subject at all adequately, even as it touches 
the aim of this volume, but there are some things 
which must be said, however inadequate the treatment 
as a whole may be. 

I begin with the thought of Jesus in regard to the 
child. In His teaching the child is central. When the 
disciples disputed on matters of status and priority, 
He took a child and set him in the midst* ; when the 
important people of His circle pushed aside the children 
as unworthy of His notice, He drew them to Himself 
tenderly and told these same elder persons that it was 
to the child-like the Kingdom belonged.! Unless they 
could enter it as children they would be excluded. To 
be bom again was the condition of seeing the Kingdom. J 
Helping the least was helping Him.§ Injuring the child 
was the deadly sin.|| 

So we see that to Jesus reverence for the child is a 
fundamental thought. Any education that is true to 
His spirit gnd teaching must begin there. His hope 

* Mark ix. 36. § Matt. xxv. 40. 

f Mark x. 13-16. || Mark ix. 42, 

% John iii. 3. 
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centres in the children and the child spirit. To injure 
such, to wound their consciences or to fetter them in 
their joyous hopeful life is to put back the cause of 
the Kingdom. What is it in the child that calls forth 
this enthusiasm, and how may we come to share it as 
we must if we are to be true educators ? Having some 
measure of this enthusiasm, how is it to find its way 
into the work of education, and make schools which 
shall be the centres for the Christian Revolution ? 
These are the questions to which we must confine our 
attention in this chapter. Jesus seemed to see in the 
child the unspoiled product of the Creative Mind. 
Looking away from the men who were concerned in 
keeping up the pretence of an unreal society, who were 
jealous and self-seeking and distrustful and hard-hearted 
His pure soul found in the child just that directness, 
spontaneity, tenderness of spirit, and eager hope that 
responded to the same qualities in Himself. How 
could he fail to be enthusiastic ? It was essential to 
His hope for the Kindgom that the child should not be 
spoiled. Like Mencius, He knew that “ he is great who 
does not lose his child-heart.” How could children 
mature without losing that treasure ? How could they 
find a place in this very grown-up world and still be 
true to the essential nature that God had given them ?* 
Such would seem to be the problem suggested, if not 
explicitly, by Jesus Christ. 

We may look perhaps more closely at the child spirit, 
and allow ourselves to analyse its nature, while remem- 
bering that it is the entire impression and meaning of 
the child that we must take into our hearts, not a 
complex of abstract qualities. Jesus calls us to look 
at the child with the eyes of an artist rather than with 

* I am not wishing to raise here the problem of " original sin.” 
The discussion is a barren one at the best. We are on far safer 
ground when we acknowledge the plain fact of human experience 
that “All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” That 
every child is bom into the world with something of the divine, 
a nature made for God and therefore akin to God's, is fundamental 
to my thought. 
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those of a scientist, to appreciate not to dissect. With- 
this caution, we may note what it is that we can 
appreciate. 

In the child we see the ideal of purity and innocence, 
not, of course, the virtue which is won through hard 
conflict with evil, but the eyes that have not learned 
to see evil or to suspect it. This is part of that single- 
ness of mind which so few seem able to retain in this 
complex world, a oneness of life keeping in mind the 
isolated object and seeking it with the whole being. 
Very often education takes this away from the child 
at a very early age. We introduce him into a world 
where ‘men's motives are very complex and even 
tortuous, we teach him that he cannot trust his 
instincts. For example, if it is his instinct to give a 
straight answer to a straight question, we take pains 
to show Him (more by example than precept) that it is 
not always safe or convenient to “ blurt out ” the truth. 
We introduce a complex into his mind which robs 
him of just the quality we admire in him, and then we 
deplore the result ! This is our clumsy way of helping 
the child to adapt himself to what we are pleased to 
call “ real life.” We need eyes to seethatitis he who 
is living in real life and that we are ourselves in an 
artificial world. Jesus saw that it was just this quality 
in the cljild which gave the supreme vision, “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.”* 

" See that ye despise not one of these little 
ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father who 
is in heaven.”f 

Closely akin to this quality is the loyalty of the 
little child. Anyone who has had the priceless treasure 
of the undivided loyalty and love of a child knows how 
it awakens all that is best in one, how it stirs one's 
hepxt and strengthens one’s belief in God and in human 
nature. This power in the child, quite unconscious as 
it is, is the same power on which Jesus Himself relied 

• Matt. v. 8 . f Matt, xviii. 10. 
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•to win the ungrateful and hard-hearted. A trust that 
goes on trusting when all appears hopeless, a loyalty 
that' will be loyal to a friend who has disappointed one 
again and again — is not this the very quality that Jesus 
showed in dealing with Judas Iscariot and with Peter. 
I pause for a moment to illustrate it in what seems to 
me a most penetrating study of the former in By an 
Unknown Disciple. Judas stumbles across the supposed 
writer after he has betrayed his Master and breaks out 
into a bitter cry of self-reproach. 

“ Oh, man, can you not see what has happened to 
me ? A door has opened in me and I have seen my own 
soul. What is there left for me but death ? • I have 
told them, yea, in their very sanctuary, that I have 
sinned, but they do not care. It is not their business 
they said. No one cares save Jesus, and I have sent 
Him to His death. He trusted me. Even though He 
knew I should betray Him He risked His life and 
trusted, and I did betray Him ! ” 

" He sat down beside me. His dark eyes were full 
of pain and like a bewildered child he put his hand on 
my arm. 

“ ‘ That I should have done this to Him when I 
love Him. It was for Him I would have fought.’ ”* 

No one can say whether this be a true account of 
the mind of Judas, but at least we can feel that it is 
essentially true to the way of Jesus. It is" just this 
spirit of unswerving loyalty — unreasoning loyalty, if 
you will — that He exemplified so amazingly, and that, 
when He saw it in others, awakened such enthusiasm 
in Him. Was it not this quality that called forth his 
delighted comment on the woman who broke the box 
of ointment ? She was acting in the very same spirit 
that would so soon send Him, unresisting, to the Cross. 
Can we doubt that He had known the unstinted 
affection and trust of little children, and ^hat He not 
only valued it Himself but saw in this the quality that 
men need to break down evil and bring out the good in 

♦ Of. cit., pp. 244, 5 . 
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others, the weapon which love can use when all others’ 
fail? 

How soon do we rob the child of this quality also ! 
We let him see that it is most dangerous to trust people 
until we are assured of their trustworthiness. Our 
own suspicious attitude infects him. He sees us always 
afraid of giving ourselves away. So, very quickly, he 
grows away from the trustful loyal habit, and loses a 
power that he can only regain by becoming again like 
a little child, and it may be through the agony of 
bitter repentance. 

I have already spoken of the child as the creator 
of the future. Whether he is building castles with his 
bricks or out of sand, or weaving wonderful tales 
out of his untaught imagination, he is never so happy 
as when he is making something for himself. Is there 
any joy like the joy of creation in fellowship ? It is 
in such play together that children begin to know this 
joy. To see them, to share with them in such efforts, 
is to get away from the mechanical world, where every- 
thing runs like a train on the railway lines, into the 
great spaces of the open country-side. The passion of 
the heart of Jesus was to create something new and 
splendid in this world where men were getting into 
ruts. Can we not see how eagerly He would look to 
the children to share with Him in so splendid an 
adventure ? In them He saw the hope of success in 
His life-work. They had not yet had it drilled into 
them that everything must be brought to “ the test of 
safe experience.” Their spirits were not satisfied unless 
they were trying new experiments. The child's life 
is a long series of such experiments until he discovers 
enough of his environment, and of how to adjust 
himself to it, to be able to take his place in the 
world. All the tendency of educational theory that 
emphasise^ activity as a means of learning, that urges 
the necessity of expression if there is to be any lasting 
impression, is of the utmost help to the Christian 
revolutionary in seeking to make the school a real 
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•training ground for the makers of a new world. For 
it is in creative activities, especially in fellowship With 
others, that we draw near to God Himself. Jesus, 
when reproved for healing on the Sabbath, met the 
view of creation as a finished work, the present age a 
long Sabbath of God, by saying " My Father worketh 
even until now, and I work,”* showing that His sense 
of unity with the Father grew out of or was bound up 
with His co-operation with Him in His creative 
activity. So if the creative activities of God in human 
society are to go forward, He needs the child-spirit 
full of restless activity, eager for adventure. It is 
through such that He works. “ Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

For such creative work the child needs and possesses 
thejexpectant attitude. For him the world is no 
closed circuit made according to incontrovertible law, 
destined to run on for ages until it runs down. He 
lives in a world “ all alive with its own possibilities.” 
The wood in which his feet stray may hide armies of 
fairies. To-morrow a royal prince may stop at his 
humble door. Is not every child, at least for some 
small section of his existence, like Peggy Malone to 
whose christening the fairies had come and " given her 
the blessed power of seeing what isn’t there, and with 
a gift like that, who need trouble about what is there ? "f 
One of the most certain and least deliberate results of 
our mechanisitic education is to cut out this wonderful 
world from the life of the child. The teaching of the 
“ laws of nature " in a rigid way without imagination 
or a sense of God behind the Universe, nay more, God 
in it all active and free, tends to shut the child up 
into a ready-made system. 

" The crimson was fading into cold October gray 
as I came upon him — twelve years old and just an 
ordinary boy, his garden fork under the hill pf potatoes 

* John v. 17. 

f From " Flames Across the Sea/' in A Communion of 
Sinners by Evelyn Sharp, p.145. 
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he had started to dig, his face upturned, his eyes 
following far off the flight of a wild duck across the 
sky. 

He who from zone to zone, 

I began more to myself than to him, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 

he went on, as much to himself as to me. 

‘“Father/ he added reflectively, as the bird dis- 
appeared down the dusky slope of the sky, ‘ I'm glad 
I know that piece.’ * 

“ ‘ Why ? ' I asked. 

“ ‘ I see so much more when the wild ducks fly 
over/ 

“ ' How much more do you see ? ’ 

“ * I see the wild ducks and God flying over 
together.' ” 

“ And is he a poet who sees less ? Beauty and truth 
that do not reach religion do not reach the human 
heart. An education that lacks religion must lack 
authority. . . . Religion is the consciousness of 

the universe — that it is infinite, eternal, and that it is 
all God's ! ”* 

The child who knows that he is living in his Father’s 
house, where the same Hand cares for the ravens and 
clothes the lilies and provides for all his need, is the 
child who can think in terms of a new creation. Educa- 
tion that does not preserve or bring back this glorious 
sense of the possibilities of life is not what the Christian 
revolutionary seeks. 

These are but some of the things, as it seems to me 
that Jesus must have seen in the “ little ones,” and that 
called forth His enthusiasm and His respect for them. 
Their tenderness, their quick intuitions and sympathy 
with suffering, their joyousness, their love of fun, their 
wqpder — hpw much more than words can express rises 
in our min d as we allow ourselves to come under the 

* From an article on " Education for Authority," by D. L. 
Sharp, Atlantic Monthly, July, 1921, p. 16. 
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•spell of the child. A true teacher must so allow him- 
self. He must be one who really finds the child, or the 
child will not find him. The dignity that must be 
maintained in the class-room, the sense of superior 
wisdom, the repression necessary to keep order, — how 
far these are from the free and natural relations of 
teacher and child that must come out of the same view 
of children that Jesus had ! 

It is by living with children humbly and patiently 
that we shall catch the enthusiasm of Jesus. We 
shall come to see how true a sense of values the child 
has and to check our sophistries by it ; we shall come 
to share the child’s joys and sorrows and know Our own 
life far richer for doing so ; we shall come to respect 
his personality and so learn to lead him into a true 
expression of it rather than «drive him into what we 
should like him to be. These things take time. Our 
crowded programmes are a chief enemy of really good 
work. There are many things we can let go, many 
avenues of knowledge we need not tread. But if we 
have anything to do with the training of children this 
avenue we must tread at all costs — the avenue of 
understanding, imagination, friendship with children, 
winning them to ourselves for their own dear sakes, 
seeing beyond their naughtiness, and bashfulness, their 
impudence or wilfulness to the fine thing that lies there at 
the centre never to be touched save by reverent and 
loving hands. 


II 

In some such spirit as this we may proceed then to 
look at the aims of the school. Four seem to me to 
stand out as the dominant ones, including to a large 
extent, if not entirely, all that may reasonably be 
brought into our general aim of making tlje school a 
powerful factor in the creation of a new world. 

i. The school should help to develop the scholar 
along the lines of his own personality ; it should help 
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him to express himself, to direct his intuitions, to- 
restrain what tends to destroy his best life, to co-ordinate 
his powers so that he may do well that creative work 
to which his nature calls him. 

2. The school should help in passing on to the 
scholar the heritage of the past ; it should make him 
alive to the meaning of the past for to-day, watchful 
to profit by the experience of others as well as by 
his own, a conscious partner in the processes through 
which men are moving on to some great goal, reverent 
towards the figures and achievements of the past 
without being fettered as he faces the future. 

3. The school should help to equip the scholar to 
take his right place in the life of the community ; it 
should show him how to use his freedom without 
encroaching on that of others, how to take his share in 
the production of the necessities of life or ministering 
to the community in useful ways ; above all it should 
help in giving him the spirit of service and co-operation 
so that he may want to work for and live at peace with 
his fellow-men. 

4. The school should help to give the scholar true 
standards for judgment ; it should aim to send him out 
not an uncritical absorber of all that he can pick up 
with the new powers he has acquired at school, but 

* rather oqe who will choose the good and reject the evil 
and who will thus contribute not merely to the world's 
work but to the creation of a public conscience. 

For the fulfilment of all these aims the student 
should learn the art of relating his life, his thoughts, 
his hopes and ambitions to God his Father. Religion 
is not, in my view, a separate aim ; the whole aim is 
religious, and, unless religion is the atmosphere of the 
school, “ religious teaching ” will be vain or even 
harmful. 

.The religious aim includes as its largest ingredient 
the deepening in the child of the instinct of love and 
servicq, the control of the instinct of acquisitiveness 
and domination. It is in the school that the child 
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‘should begin to apply the principle of love to a wider 
society and one where, perhaps for the first time, he 
discovers that there are unfriendly persons in the world. 
By the use of co-operative methods, in the place of 
competitive ones, by checking the tendency to retaliate 
whenever an insult is offered and showing the child 
how, rather, to conquer by love, by forms of community 
service, above all by the example of patience and love, 
the teacher has an immense power in developing and 
directing the loving spirit in the child. Why do we 
ertfcourage our boys to stand up and even to fight for 
their rights, when Jesus bids us turn the other cheek ? 
Why, when war is so horrible a thing, do we te&ch our 
children to play at soldiers ? Why does the school give 
military drill and teach history as a long series of 
bloody conflicts ? To train «men and women to live 
in love with all the world — this should be the dominating 
purpose of the school — for to live in love is to live 
with God who is love — and the one great need of our 
troubled humanity is more love, which means more 
loving persons. 

How may the school fulfil these aims ? To answer 
this question fully would be to write a whole treatise 
on education. A few thoughts may be thrown out 
in passing before we try to show the essential difference t 
between the school for the Christian revolution and 
certain other types of schools with which we are 
familiar to-day. 

The school where the first of our aims is followed 
will be one in which great care is taken not to overload 
the curriculum with set subjects, where time is given 
to study the individual, where there is a very large 
measure of freedom, where external punishment is 
used very sparingly if at all. “ One must not be timid 
about the according of a full measure of freedom," 
writes a teacher of some experience in tjiis matter. 
" On one occasion, back before the war, when my third 
form was flooded with new boys, I told them, in the 
most deliberate tone that there was * no possible hope 
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of getting a punishment/ and I never knew the. 
sternest of actual punishments produce a more healthy 
or a more lasting effect. This is the form in which in 
two terms there was not a single boy who did not work 
with real enthusiasm for nine-tenths of his time. 
There is something challenging in a strong and vigorous 
declaration of this perfect immunity from external 
pressure, but the same words could not have the same 
effect on a class doomed to sit silent while the master 
talked.”* 

I am free to admit that this experience is not Qjje 
to be always expected when a like course is taken, and 
very much depends on the personality of the teacher. 
At the same time I should maintain that there has been 
much greater danger of erring in the opposite direction 
and thinking that the cure for all forms of schoolboy 
disorder is punishment “'’to fit the crime.” The great 
aim should surely be to have such a spirit in the school 
that the supposed need for punishment is eliminated. 
As the spirit of the school gets hold of the child he can 
be appealed to far more effectively in other ways. 
And this means that his own personality is being called 
out and that he is taking on the responsibility of making 
the school worthy of its reputation, which involves 
making himself a worthy member of it. In such a 
•school each pupil is the special care of the teacher and 
is studied as a person with a view to his own proper 
development. It is a delight to talk overwith a teacher 
at such a school the progress of the child one loves, 
for one finds how his strength and weakness are alike 
appreciated and how the treatment of him is not that 
of a case but that of a person. 

There will be ample room in such a school for 
initiative on the part of the scholars. The part of the 
teacher will often be to advise and watch sympatheti- 
cally rather than to instruct. There will be a large 
amount of actual creative work, carpentry, handwork 

• J> Child's Path to Freedom , by Norman MacMunn, 
p. 150. 
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•of various kinds, drawing, essay-writing, calculated both 
to give the child scope to develop his bent and to revdal 
to the teacher the possibilities of his personality. The 
child will be encouraged to think things out for himself, 
and to learn the art of reflection instead of simply 
memorising what others have discovered. Very much 
of what I am here saying has, of course, been said much 
more adequately in progressive educational writing. 
All I can hope to do is to insist on this tendency as of 
prime importance if the school is to prepare for the 
Christian revolution. 

In regard to the second aim it seems to me of great 
importance that history should be taught in the right 
way. I welcome, for example, the work of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, both as emphasising the universal element, the 
contribution of every race apd age to the making of 
society and also as emphasising the deeper currents 
that have been affecting our common life rather than 
the surface episodes, wars especially, that get a quite 
disproportionate amount of attention in ordinary 
schools. History must be made the basis of thinking 
for the future, and here I should like again to quote 
from Mr. MacMunn's illuminating little volume. " If 
children are to be taught to look back to the past of 
the race they should also be taught to exercise their 
imaginations on looking forward. If this were habitu-*“ 
ally done in all schools, it is quite possible that it would 
have a definite effect in producing a more open-minded 
and progressive type of human being. . . . The 

eyes of a great boy look to the future of himself and 
his fellows, to a world in which beauty appears in the 
terms of wonderful change and progress, and not in 
the mumbling of old watchwords. He sometimes 
despises inordinately the past as he sees it now, because 
its claims are exaggerated in his hearing, but give him the 
chance to look into the vistas of the future, and the past 
will become to him a primatively beautiful thing, giving 
him fresh food for his dreams and inspiring bis plans.”* 
* Op. cit., pp. 105. 142. 
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The cramming of historical facts, dates, details of • 
battles and so forth, especially for examination purposes, 
seems to have no relation to this aim. Even a young 
child can be given the “ feel ” of belonging to a great 
whole, through well directed study of the things about 
him/ through a visit to a cathedral or a museum for 
example. Life comes to have an immense significance ; 
freedom is seen to have a relation to the development of 
a great purpose of unity, and not merely to an isolated 
aim. Such education helps a child to place himself, 
and so saves him from the pure individualism which-a 
too exclusive attention to the first aim might produce. 
It need, hardly be pointed out that the teaching of 
universal history should not be from a nationalistic 
point of view, as is so often the case. To this point we 
must return later. While these studies should help 
a child to- relate himself "to the past, they must not 
overawe him so that he accepts the past as his standard 
for the future. The attitude of mind in the teaching 
of history should ever be, “ The best is yet to be.” 

The third aim may be very narrowly construed as 
a purely vocational training, making the child an 
efficient machine in the great world of industry. Of 
course he should be trained to do his share of the world’s 
work, but far more important is the spirit in which he 
does it. The school itself should be related to the 
community in such a way as to make each child feel, 
While already in school, that he is a useful member of 
society, and that it is a joy to rise to what is expected 
of him. The idea of co-operation within the school 
needs to be far more emphasised, children being 
encouraged to help one another in study and in con- 
structive work. The development of the school as a 
community centre (so ably carried out in such institu- 
tions as Hampton, Tuskegee, Oundle, Srinagar and 
many others) is a most important way of fulfilling this 
aim.* Such experiments have by this time amply 
proved their value on general education principles, not 
* cf' Education for Life, by Francis G. Peabody. 
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•only for specialised classes in the community. From 
our point of view their unique service is that the school 
is thus related to the actual problem of creating a new 
world, and that the child's enthusiasm is early turned 
in this direction. He cannot be in such a school without 
gaining some conception of his life-work as a contri- 
bution to a great social end. There is, of course, very 
much in the actual teaching of the school that may serve 
the same purpose, but there is no doubt in my own mind 
that the actual relation of the school to the community 
is"far more important than the kind of teaching given 
in the class-room. Hojv to carry this out, especially 
in big cities, is a problem by no means fully solved, and 
awaiting the further experiment of such groups as I 
have described. Mr. Vallentine’s school in Indianapolis, 
described in Schools of To-morrow, seems to me to come 
nearer than any other of which I have knowledge 
towards solving it.* It is a matter of special interest 
to me that a number of these schools, besides making 
a big contribution to general social welfare, are helping 
materially toward the solution of the “ race problem.” 
Of the school just referred to the authors say : “A 
visitor when leaving this school cannot fail to wish 
that such ventures might be started in all our great 
cities, indeed in any community where people need to 
be aroused to a sense of their needs, including the fact" 
that if they are to contribute to the best interests of the 
community, they must be taught how to earn a Irvin* 1 
and how to use their resources for themselves and thfEr * 
neighbours, both in leisure time and in working hourdrf 
The fourth of the aims stated above is the one vdjjteh, 
in my view, is most easily lost sight of to-day# We 
must begin with the conviction that every child pas an 
inward standard of values to which we can m|$£e our 
appeal with confidence, and it may well be that m some 
particulars that standard is more trustworthy tlan our , 

* Schools of To-morrow, by J. and E. Dewey, 

f Op. cit., p. 207 ; cl. also Permanent Valises in 
Kenneth Richmond, pp. ngff. 
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own. Here, then, especially, do we need a real reverence, 
for the child, a willingness to learn, a tender care lest 
we do injury to a deep inward sense of truth and 
rightness, which is nothing less than the divine witness 
in the child's heart. With this attitude we approach 
th$fj|task of seeking to strengthen the good impulses and 
to lead the child himself to question and reject the evil 
ones. It is certainly a fact that many children reach 
the school after having already learned to reject some of 
their own instincts of good. Perhaps the natural 
friendliness toward children of different class or colqjir 
has been interfered with ; perhaps the readiness to 
share hjs good things with others has been checked and 
he has been started along the pathway of thrift and 
even greed ; perhaps his standard of truth has been 
violated by what he has heard at home. The task of 
the teacher will then be t6 bring him back to the inward 
sense of right — no easy one if other influences are 
constantly working in another direction. 

Much of our education seems to me to be like 


opening windows without helping the child to know 
when it may be wise to shut them against a disease- 
laden miasma. We multiply his points of contact 
with the world, but we give him so little help in knowing 
which to cultivate. He can read the daily newspaper, 
but he cannot tell truth from falsehood, the catch-words 


of a party from the principles of a true social order ; 

8 he can go to the “ movies ” and understand what he 
s|p5, but he has no sense of the difference between 
Lai melodrama and real tragedy ; he is more 
r at the mercy of the quack and the wire-puller, 
n understand their jargon without being able 
t its hollowness. It is because there is a 
ducated enough to be exploitable that the 
of the press or of the public platform is able to 
iis enthusiasm and idealism so mercilessly. 
*n tae same way clever statesmen, using the laws of 
in^^^^logy, can rush the Church, or the general 
pulK^mto a war, not because they have not good 


12 
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instincts, but because they have not been trained to 
see the real implications of what they believe, and to 
test the specious arguments by them. The school that 
prepares for the Christian revolution seeks to develop 
in each scholar the real power of independent judgment. 
The essay, the free debate, natural contact between 
teacher and pupil, the discussion of public events, are 
some of the more obvious ways in which this can be done. 

Ill 

«E»> 

In the light of these aims let us look at some of the 
influences which are shaping our schools to-day. 
Commercial efficiency. 

It goes without saying that the majority of children 
must be trained to take their place in the productive 
and distributive work of the world, and that the better 
they do that work the better it will be, if other things do 
not suffer. Nevertheless the way in which this influence 
reacts upon education is often far from helpful. So 
far as the first and third of our aims is concerned it may 
be urged that these are stressed from this point of view 
in order that the child may show initiative and that 
he may fit into the life of society. But even here we 
must be on our guard. If the child is developed along 
the lines of his personality in order that he may become" 
a better money-inaking machine, or with the idea of 
his turning his talents to personal profit, the very aiip 
we have stated is a menace rather than a help toward 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God. If,]the' 
child is brought into the life of the community to be 
one more cog in a vast machine, to acquiesce in the 
competitive system and work it for all it is worth, he 
will but perpetuate evils already too obvious to need 
emphasis. 

Under this influence the school will become a place 
where money standards rule, and therefore where class 
distinctions are kept to the front, where ten<Mthear$ed- 
ness is constantly curbed by self-interest, wftfere the 
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competitive idea takes firm root as a fit preparation for' 
going into business. How firm a hold this one idea 
has on us we can see from almost any school, its system 
of marks and prizes for doing better than someone else, 
its .examinations and scholarships and so forth. Even 
the repression of “ cheating ” may prevent a child from 
obeying the natural impulse to help another. I do not 
deny the value of a certain amount of healthy rivalry 
where all are striving for a common goal. But the spirit 
it engenders is very apt to be pride in one’s own success, 
jealousy of another’s, readiness to use any means"‘to 
get on, joy in the failure of arrival. These are mean 
qualities to be called forth in children. Co-operation 
brings delight in another’s achievements, and a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness. If one fails all suffer. This 
is the spirit we need for«a new world, but to the man 
who makes commercial efficiency his idol these are 
marks of weakness. Let competition be mainly with 
one’s own former achievements or with “ bogey,” where 
rivalry comes in at all let it be still more clear that 
all the class is interested in the success of any and that 
each advance redounds to the honour of all. The 
children so trained are not being started on the road 
that leads to making millionaires, let that be quite 
flear. But they are being started on the road that 
leads to the Family of God on earth — and I do not find 
any place for millionaires there. 

Militarism. 

To anyone who has enough sympathy with the 
principles stated in this volume to have read thus far 
it may seem almost needless to urge the danger, of this 
influence in the school. It is, however, so real and 
prevalent that it cannot be passed by without reference. 
While the few who may be in positions of high command 
need a great deal of initiative and originality, the ordinary 
soldier must be taught to suppress true personality and 
even his conscience, and to become a mere unit in a 
vast ojgiffusation whose methods and purposes he dare 
not question. Military discipline is the exact antithesis 
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of the kind of freedon and fellowship the school should 
produce. Its exact commands and perfect order may 
be a beautiful thing to ears and eyes that have become 
habituated to them ; to the child spirit they spell 
bondage and death. 

It is urged that for the third aim an essential point 
is to learn the art of defence so that one may be a 
helpful member of a community that may, at any time, 
be called upon to defend its most precious possessions. 
A part of this contention may be left over till we deal 
wife the world of nations. But it is well to point out 
that the social unit considered by the militarist is a 
limited one, and that, while the social virtues may be 
emphasised relative to that unit, they are negated 
relative to others. Thus in a work dealing simply with 
the school curriculum we read, “ To kill the man who 
is not a member of one’s own nation becomes a matter 
of entire virtue. It is not a crime .... The 
nations have institutionalised their anti-social tendencies. 
They have developed laws, traditions, public opinion, 
military technique, organisation, training, weapons 
and other appliances for destroying aliens. And 
through newspapers, schools, churches and public 
proclamations, they have arranged to keep all people 
fully conscious of their anti-social duties, powers and^ 
possibilities.”* 

This is at least a plain statement of a plain fact. 
Military training is quite inseparable from the idea 
that there are “ anti-social duties ” relative to some 
other nation or nations under some circumstances, 
and therefore it is utterly antagonistic to the conception 
of training for a world family where we owe no man 
anything but love, and have only that weapon whereby 
to overcome evil. There are plenty of people who urge 
the value of military training on what it pleases them 
to call educational grounds. It is supposed to pro- 
duce “ self-reliance, comradeship, concentration of mind, 
confidence in authority.” So fax as such aim£*s^ good 
* Bobbitt, The Curriculum , p. 12 1. 
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they can be better attained in other ways. To some 
the last named is doubtless the chief recommendation.* 
What they want is a nation that will respond at once 
to the word of command without thinking for itself, 
whether it be in an international or in an inter-class 
war. For the Christian revolutionary this so-called 
virtue is one of the cardinal errors in human life. We 
part company entirely at this point. What other 
evil thoughts are stirred in the youthful mind by the 
militarist type of education we cannot stop to discuss. 
Enough to plead that if the world is ever to have-the 
family spirit the teacher must get away altogether from 
the militarist influence. f 
The State Idea. 

In almost every country in the world education 
tends to come increasingly under State control. Many 
who read* this volume will be able at once to recognise 
the danger here when they think of what state education 
did for Germany. But the evil is not confined to any 
one country. A certain element of uniformity and red 
tape is almost if not quite inseparable from such 
education, although there are many signs, in England 
and America for example, of a more progressive spirit 
coming into the state system of education. The danger 
seems to me to lie even more in an exclusively national 
"outlook^ and in a glorification of the State as such. 
The State wants good citizens, and they must be 
amenable to law and order, ready to answer to any 
demand the State may make upon them, enthused if 
not obsessed by national ideals ; and full of patriotism. 
In a world that is always on the verge of war this means 
an approach to the military ideal that is most perilous. 

* Compare General Maxse’s advice to the boys of St. Peter's, 
York, in the following terms : "As regards the Officers' Training 
Corps, he believed that a humble thing like drill had a great 
moral effect. By putting men in a row and making them do 
samething at the command of one individual, there was produced 
a great m^ral effect " (Yorkshire Herald , 3rd July, 1922). 

t,fh?e Militarism in Education , by J. Langdon Davies, 
especially Chapter X. 
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•But even if there were not this element in State educa- 
tion there would still be the other, the danger of making 
the State or Nation an end in itself, rather than a means 
towards the higher end of making good men and women 
and so creating a world-family. 

In Korea we have an example of the way in which 
religious (Christian) education comes into conflict with 
a State absolutism. The American missionary believes 
that an essential part of his work in the school should 
be to impart to his students an idea of true equality in 
the sight of God and the worship of Him only. To the 
Japanese government it is a matter of prime importance 
that the Korean should accept the Japanese State 
system, essentially autocratic, and turn to the Mikado 
as to one who is virtually divine. Hence it seems to 
me inevitable that there should be a clash between the 
two, resulting in a severe limitation of Christian educa- 
tional work and possibly in its extinction. During the 
war the Government of Burmah issued a long and 
valuable report on education. Most of it was excellent, 
but when it came to the question of the sanctions for 
morality the writers were faced with the obvious 
difficulty that some of the people were Buddhist and 
others were Christian. If they urged the value of 
religious sanctions they were met by the question. 
What religion ? They found refuge in the proposal" 
that morality should be based upon love of country 
and loyalty to the Empire !* In Upper Nigeria the 
British Government, anxious to maintain law and order, 
believes that it must build its administration upon 
local institutions, some of which are contrary to the 
highest ideals for which England is supposed to stand. 
The Government therefore feels justified in excluding 
Christian teachers because it knows that their presence 
would introduce new forces tending to destroy these 
institutions and customs and replace them with 
Christian ones. These are but a few instances tnat 
come to mind to illustrate the way in which the State 
• See my article in The Venturer, Vol, III, pp. ii7-iab. 
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idea of education is actually coming into conflict with 
the Christian one. 

The state idea, then, if it control the school, as it 
tends to do — and the tendency is of the kind we are apt 
to speak of as inevitable — will not give proper emphasis 
to the first of the aims stated, it will exaggerate in a 
sectional (national) sense the second and the third, 
and it will not give much weight to the fourth, as 
governments are prone to think citizens who say " my 
country right or wrong ” a greater asset than those who 
are discriminating and even critical in their loyalty! 

To put the matter very baldly, each of the influences 
we have considered is chiefly working to produce those 
who will fit into a system, commercial, military or 
political, already working however well or ill. Boys 
and girls ^re so to be trained that they will fit into the 
present order, perhaps helping to improve it a little, 
but not too suddenly, and very certainly putting most 
of their strength into the effort to keep it working. 
The Christian revolutionary has seen a new order. 
He is not going to aim to send children into the old one 
to keep it going as smoothly as possible on the one 
hand, or, on the other, to blow it up with violence. His 
aim will be, however, to send forth from his school 
^evolutionary spirits whose joy and labour it will be to 
create something very far better for industry and for 
the national life. The child’s true self is with him in 
this aim. He has not to impose his own ideas upon the 
child, but to see to it that he is not in bondage to the 
false ideas that have gone to the making of so imperfect 
a civilisation. 

The school that has this aim will be an explosive 
force in society. Its scholars and teachers will be 
bound together in a great adventure, living in a com- 
munity where already through loving service they are 
beginning the entrancing work of re-creation, studying 
together the way in which God has been moving in the 
long ^ges of the past, dreaming together of how He 
may yet move in the future if men will but be workers 
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together with Him in the great design, co-operating in 
service and in the joy of doing difficult things in the 
best way, seeing always more deeply into the meaning 
of that beautiful life that is the standard beyond compare 
for young and old alike.* 

For the supreme object of the school will be to be 
itself in every detail related to the purpose of God, only 
so can it prepare children to go out into the world ar.d 
make of it a veritable Family of God. Each child should 
learn while in the school, if he has not learned it at 
home, that only as his life is lived in Christ can he be 
the creator of a new wo'rld. Some children enter this 
experience very naturally as the unfolding of a blossom, 
and this surely is the better way. Others there will be, 
way-ward and tempestuous perhaps, to whom the 
knowledge comes with difficulty. The forgiving love 
of God in Christ comes to have a meaning for them 
when they see how they have been deliberately marring 
His beautiful plan for their own and other lives. Then 
to the teacher may be given the joy of bringing his 
friend into the experience which begins a new life, as 
he finds out that all his deepest strivings can only be 
fulfilled through the greatest of all friendships with 
Christ, the great Deliverer. For this to be presented 
as a mere intellectual achievement or as the entering, 
of an outward organisation is to deprive the “child of 
its deepest meaning and make what ought to be the 
most real inward experience, an unreal and outward 
form. Here, if anywhere, we need reverence. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

- But more of reverence in us dwell. 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before. 

But vaster. 

* A scheme for a Christian Revolutionary school, worked out 
by members of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, wili be founcl in 
Appendix A. 
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The conviction has always been embedded in the heart of the 
Church that " the world " — society as it is — is evil and some time 
is to make way for a true human society in which the spirit of Jesus 
Christ shall rule. For fifteen hundred years those who desired to 
live a truly Christian life withdrew from the evil world to live a 
life^apart. But the principle of such an ascetic departure from the 
world is dead in modern life. There are only two other possibilities. 
The Church must either condemn the world and seek to change it, 
or tolerate the world and conform to it. In the latter case it 
surrenders its holiness and its mission. The other possibility 
has never yet been tried with full faith on a large scale. All the 
leadings of God in contemporary history and all the promptings 
of Christ’s spirit in our hearts urge us to make the trial. On this 
choice is staked the future of the Church. 

Walter Rauschbnbusch. 
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THE CHURCH 
I 

After the home and the school — the Church. This 
seems to be the natural order in the Christian Revolu- 
tion. The child, born into a family and sent to a scfcool, 
is, in both communities, given, the opportunity to find 
himselHn relation to other persons. He comes slowly 
to self-consciousness, and as his desire for self-expression 
increases he should be brought into an appreciation of 
the fact that his true li£p can be realised only as it is 
lived along with others in a fellowship of mutual service. 
The need of such an environment as will enable him 
to work out his contribution to the creation of a new 
social order ought to be met by the Church. The 
Christian community should provide just that circle 
of kindred spirits, linked together by a great purpose 
and a conscious relation to God, that the young man or 
woman filled with the spirit of the Christian Revolution 
will naturally wish to join. There he should find the 
Encouragement for his hopes and aspirations, the 
sympathetic counsel for his plans, the colleagues with 
whom he may associate, the power to nerve him to his 
finest efforts without which the struggle will indeed 
be lonely, if not unavailing. This is the place where 
the Christian Revolution did actually begin long ago 
when it was said that the world had been turned upside 
down by the messengers she had sent forth.* With 
all the blindness and failure of ourselves and our fathers 
in the faith, the Church has again and again been the 
circle where the Christian revolutionaries havE been 
nurtured and from which, with or even without her 
blessing, they have gone forth into a world that needs 
* # C/. Acts. xiii. i, 2 and xvii. 6. 
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to be turned upside down as much as ever it did in the 
first century. 

It is a sad fact that to very many of the youth of 
to-day the Church does not seem at all like this picture, 
and none of us who know our own and other Christian 
communities can pretend that the general level of these 
does other than justify such a view. I have said 
enough on this side of the picture in my previous 
volume.* Here we are not going to waste time on 
discussing mistakes and failures, but rather we must 
picture the Church as it ought to be (and sometimes, 
in its local manifestations, actually is), and see what we 
can do to make it a truer instrument for the Christian 
revolution. We can best begin by thinking first in terms 
of a particular local community or congregation, and 
then, building on what we learn from such considera- 
tions, turn to the problem of the Church •Universal. 
What has already been said about the Christian 
Revolutionary group prepares the way for dealing 
with this question and gives us the point of view we need. 

It will, of course, be clear that I do not use the word 
Church in a technical or ecclesiastical sense. We 
need not at this point discuss the right of any particular 
body of Christians to use the term. I might better use 
the more clumsy phrase “ the Christian Society,” but 
that I wish to claim for the view here stated that *t 
does contain the primitive and essential differentia of 
the Church ; and I am therefore unwilling to surrender 
the word. Far too long have we concentrated attention 
on creeds and rites of entrance and claims of precedence 
or of validity. If it might be given to us to see the 
Church afresh with the eyes of the first Christians many 
of the questions that perplex and divide would assume 
their right proportions and a new meaning would, I 
believe, be given to the word Church. As a contri- 
bution towards such a re-discovery I offer this very 
partial treatment of a great subject. * 

* See especially Chapter IV, " The Demand for Adventure,” 
pp. 65-7- « 
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II 

Let us begin with the assumption that the Church 
exists for the purpose of carrying forward the work 
which Christ came to do on earth. Jesus drew round 
Himself a few friends who learned more or less what 
His objects were, and who caught something of His 
spirit. When He left them there was no other way 
by which His work could be continued, but just through 
these personalities and through their corporate witness. 
Had they failed His work must have been forgotten. 
This was the early Church. They took their work 
very seriously. They gave His message fearlessly in 
spite of great opposition, even though it led many to a 
martyr’s death. They tried to work out His message 
in individual life and in -their relation to one another, 
even though it meant far-reaching changes in their ideas 
of private ownership and in other ways. They tried to 
apply the message to the race problems ; to the relation 
of employer and employed, to sex questions and so 
forth. That they were not always successful in seeing 
just what this amazing new principle of life was to mean 
in their complex civilisation, and that some of the 
experiments seem to have failed, should surprise us 
far less than the courage with which the attempt was 
made and the degree in which they did succeed in 
creating quite a new outlook on life. 

We may consider the purpose of the life of Jesus 
under three aspects, revelation, reconciliation and 
revolution. In each of these the Church was His 
representative. He brought to men a new idea of God 
which altered their view of the world and their relations 
to their neighbours.* His friends, whose lives had been 
transformed by this revelation felt that they were 
charged with the high duty of passing it on. Through 
them and their followers, both within the organised 
Churches and outside them, this view of God has come 

* J5ee Lay Religion, Chapter XII, " The Demand for a 
Knowledge of' God.” 
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to be more and more largely recognised and accepted, 
though we may well doubt if we have fully apprehended 
its significance. The Church, in its corporate life, 
should reveal to men what it means to believe in such 
a God. His presence should be so felt and acknowledged 
that contact with his Church would awaken men to the 
reality, the nearness and the love of God. 

In the second place Jesus brought men into harmony 
with God and with their fellows, meeting the fundamental 
causes of friction and uniting not on the surface but at 
the~fteart. If the Church cannot show a real recon- 
ciliation within her own borders how can she pass on 
this message of reconciliation ? Can there be any 
doubt that she is charged with the duty of bringing 
peace between men and classes and nations. And 
this peace is not to be the temporary adjustment of 
rival claims ; it is to be a true reconciliation so that a 
great uniting principle may be discovered and accepted 
even by those who seem to be irreconcilably divided 
by national or economic interests. The Church holds, 
in her thought and should hold in her experience of 
the uniting purpose of the Father, the key to the 
ultimate solution of the differences that separate 
mankind. 

The third task which the Church inherits from hy 
Founder is that of bringing about the true revolution. 
What this is and how it may be brought about we have 
already considered. Both the other purposes move 
on inevitably into this. For a view of God such as 
Jesus revealed to men cannot be taken seriously without 
revolutionising society ; and the problems raised by 
trying to reconcile are so far-reaching that we soon 
find that nothing short of a revolution can bring any 
permanent adjustment. For our present purpose then 
we may concentrate upon this third aspect of the 
Church’s work, remembering its intimate relation ten the 
other two. What kind of Church is needed to bring in 
the Christian revolution ? What part has she to play 
locally and in her wider life ? How may we hdlp the 
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Churches we know, and to which many of us belong, 
to become instruments for this end ? These are some 
of the questions to be faced. 


Ill 

The Church, or Christian Society, may be considered 
in relation to its fellowship, its worship and its work, 
In each of these departments it should be shaped by 
the purpose for which it exists. Let us take them 
separately. 

The .Fellowship of the Church. It is commonly 
assumed that one of the great objects to be considered 
in this connection is the preservation of the purity of 
the Church. We can only include those who are 
admitted by a certain rite which is regarded by some 
as having, in itself, a very deep meaning and potency ; 
all must be morally up to standard and theologically 
orthodox ; the Church must take proper precautions 
to exclude from her fellowship those who fail in these 
respects ; otherwise her witness will be weakened and 
she will lose her influence in the world. 

It may be doubted whether this whole way of 
thinking is not dangerous and whether it really corre- 
sponds to the primitive conception of the Church. In 
any case tt is open to grave abuse. It tends to a narrow 
exclusiveness, a judging spirit, a certain priggishness 
and self-righteousness and a sense on the part of those 
outside the Church that they can have no lot or part 
in her life and activities. Let us be perfectly clear at 
the outset that with every possible precaution the 
Church cannot be wholly “ pure ” in this sense, that 
at the best any outward organisation will only be a 
rough approximation to the real spiritual family, both 
because some of its members will not have or will lose 
the life, and because some who have the life will never 
find their way into the organisation. This means that 
over-epphasis on the view just stated leads to a 
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concentration of effort on what we can never hope to 
attain. 

But it also means that effort is turned into a 
direction by which even that end cannot be approached. 
For these outward tests of purity manifestly fail. Very 
often they frighten away the diffident but sincere spirit, 
and bring in the shallow or even the insincere. Church 
history does not seem to show any conspicuous success 
along these lines, and it shows a number of very 
conspicuous failures. For the Church herself has 
martyred and persecuted and excluded as heretics some 
of her finest children, and given places of high honour 
to schemers and worse.* 

Would it not be possible to use the aim of the 
Church as the rallying point in place of any credal 
statement ? If the Church exists primarily to bring in 
the Kingdom of God, why not let her membership be 
simply those who are engaged in this task? Has any 
person not so employed any more claim to belong to 
the fellowship than a civilian to belong to an army in 
action ? The simile suggests, of course, the immense 
range of activities that may be included as contributing 
to the main purpose. Just as those engaged in food 
supply, in coal-mining, in transport and in a hundred 
other occupations, besides the actual makers of 
munitions and members of the subsidiary services, sue 
essential to the success of the army in the field, so, in 
the supreme purpose of the Church, there is need of 
many others besides the men engaged in direct propa- 
ganda. It is in no narrow sense that the thought of 
unity in a fighting fellowship is brought forward. It 
should be very widely construed, but even so would it 
not give a new significance and value to Church 
membership ? 

But some will say, how are we to know who are so 
engaged ? Will there not be many who come in on 

• 

* Compare especially The Remnant in which through 
heretics and minorities we can trace the true succession of the 
Spirit. 
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false pretences ? and many who will hesitate to enrol 
through diffidence ? and after all is it any use working 
for^the Kingdom of God unless we have been bom 
again into the family of God ? is not this condition the 
basis on which alone a fighting fellowship can come into 
existence ? and is not this the very purpose of a creed 
to unite in the essentials of the faith those who, when 
so united, can work together for this great end ? 

To answer these questions adequately would carry 
us far beyond the limits set for this chapter. But 
this much may be said before we pass on. Suppose the 
Church in any one centre, were more fearlessly engaged 
in the task of creating a new social order, suppose it 
were known to be a body of persons prepared to go all 
lengths in this endeavour, facing hardship in the life 
of its members and the fiercest opposition from vested 
interests, .there would he an automatic sifting of its 
membership and it would inevitably attract the courage- 
ous, the idealists, those who were out to join in the 
creative activities, and just as certainly repel the 
complacent, the self-righteous, and the indolent. Again 
such a Church would be forced to develop a deeper 
religious fellowship, and in the pressure of her great 
work her devotional life would be deepened, and even 
those who associated themselves with her having little 
faith would come to find the need of faith and catch the 
infection from others who were fired by it. A Church 
that was thoroughly unpopular because she was so 
outspoken, and so careless of any conventions which 
curbed the free spirit of love, would not be a place into 
which many would run under false pretences. If they 
did come in falsely the business of the Church would be 
to win them to a truer spirit, and this would be a far 
easier task if the individual were in the intimate circle 
sharing its deepest experience than if he were an outside 
critic merely judging by appearances. 

After all, was it not in some such fashion that the 
Church first came to be ? We read of no tests of member- 
shipin the first apostolate, and so little anxious was Jesus 


18 
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for “ the purity of the Church "that He harboured one 
whom He knew was disloyal still, hoping against hope, 
it may be, that He might win him into an understanding 
of His purpose.* The chief thing was that some men 
and women were drawn into the circle by attachment 
to the person of Jesus, and were enlisted by Him as 
partners in His enterprise. 

I am not ignoring the importance of a right belief. 
In my previous volume I have made clear my position 
on this matter, f The problem is rather how are we to 
get ;the right belief, the faith in God that will be 
creative and dynamic ? How are we to have a body 
of men and women who, by transmitting this faith, are 
bringing in the Kingdom of God ? Credal tests do not 
seem to have accomplished this. Might not a far 
greater emphasis on the revolutionary purpose of the 
Church have a better result evbn in regard to- this very 
thing ? For if the social revolution is to begin with and 
in the Church, it is clear that the Church herself, and 
our ideas of what a Church is, need to be revolutionised. 

If this line were followed the Church would become 
the rallying point of all kinds of people. Perhaps there 
would be many cranks or oddities. But the kind of 
Church I think of could absorb and use these. It is 
very certain that social distinctions would have to 
disappear in the Church, and that alone would mean«a 
first-rate revolution. A Church in whose fellowship 
there are class differences cannot hope to abolish these 
in the world, and the same is true of racial differences. 

I think of a little town I know where a small group of 
Christians took their work seriously in the sense in 
which I am writing. They gathered to their worship 
a good many rather unpromising people and some who 
would be called distinctly unorthodox. But they set 
about facing the problems of wretched slum property, 

vile and insanitary conditions, immorality, drunkenness, 

• 

* Of. especially the treatment of the career of Judas in By 
an Unknown Disciple . 

f Op. cit ., pp. 199-201. 4 
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the tyranny of the landed gentry. By bringing the 
fafltts to light, by fearlessly facing the local interests, 
by public meetings and by gentle persuasion, this small 
community produced changes that read like a fairy- 
tale. A few days ago I received a letter telling me that 
in this town, once notorious for such cases, there has 
been no drunkard brought before the bench in three 
years ! 

It will be evident that such a Church will place great 
emphasis upon the possibility of its members working 
out, each in his own place, the one great uniting purpose. 
Is anything more needed to-day than a true sense of 
vocation ? The Church that helps every man, woman 
and child to relate his own work in the world to the 
central purpose of the Father is one which the common 
people will hear gladly** A Church which has the 
consciousness of a great mission, not simply among a 
distant race but also at its doors, will be one that evokes 
the enthusiasm of its members. And if there be any 
in the fellowship who do not feel that it is possible for 
their particular occupation to contribute to the new 
world order (those who make needless luxuries and 
harmful things for example) it will be the business of 
the members of the fellowship to discover w^ays in which 
they can change their occupation so that all life, and 
not only a little extra work done as a hobby, may 
contribute to the one end. 

For the fellowship of the Church must be a real one. 
Men and women must be so bound together that they 
will bear one another's burdens. Already there must 
be seen in the Church the meaning of a true family life 
where all varieties are included or welcomed, each having 
its special place of service. To think of the Church as 
a clique of like-minded persons, all of the same mental 
colour, is to miss the very highest purpose of the 
fellowship, the display of that pure white light which 
needs every colour in the spectrum in order to complete 
and perfect it. 

♦•See Lay Religion , Chapter VII. 
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It may be objected that it will only be in vary rare 
cgses that any such family spirit can be manifested at 
all fully in a local community, because the difference of 
temperament and taste are so great as to make any 
intimate friendship an impossible achievement in many 
cases. On the other hand it is quite wonderful what 
can be accomplished in overcoming just these obstacles 
to a perfect fellowship when there is a common purpose 
so strongly moving each as to make the differences 
almost irrelevant. Anyone who has joined in a great 
campaign knows how he comes to work gladly with 
the most surprising colleagues, and discovers even in 
idiosyncracies that would otherwise repel him a capacity 
for some aspect of the work which might otherwise be 
neglected. With the Church, however, the fellowship 
is much more than devotion to a purpose — it is. devotion 
to a person. Love is the one bond that can deeply 
unite and hold together the varied personal elements. 
The Church can never convince the world that she 
has a message adequate for the needs of society unless 
she can show its adequacy to hold together her own 
membership. If love be the dominating factor in the 
life of the Church, it will not be hard to convince people 
how desirable it would be were the same to be true of 
all social groupings. Love to Christ should issue in lo^e 
to one another expressed in every act and word. It is 
just because churches so often fail here, that those out- 
side so seldom look to them with any hope. The Church 
is meant to be the laboratory where love is tested out. 
What fails in the laboratory will not be applied in the 
factory. 


IV 

The Worship of the Church. Perhaps the problems 
left unsolved in the previous section can only be solved 
in the common worship which is an essential element 
in the life of the Christian fellowship. This aspect of 
the Church’s life is also to be considered in relation to 
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the particular aim, and if we recall the thought that the 
Kingdom of God is first and foremost a relation of the 
wffl^le of life to the Father’s will, we get a conception 
of worship that makes clear its vital place. In worship 
each member of the congregation should be consciously 
relating his life to God. All his thoughts, plans, 
occupations, friendships, dreams are brought under 
review, and their value is tested by their power of 
contributing to the central purpose of life. There 
should be in worship such a sense of God’s presence that 
He enters as a partner into all our life, and such an 
offering of ourselves to Him that we condemn ariS turn 
away from anything in our life into which He cannot 
come. Worship is the adjustment of the private point 
of view to the world-embracing purpose. Penitence 
is the acknowledgment of the wrongness of choosing a 
private aim to the loss of the larger good. Praise is the 
soul losing itself in recognition of the Father’s loving 
purpose and so true praise merges into dedication of 
spirit. 

United worship has thus a significance of its own. 
It reminds us of our unity with one another without 
which worship may become a private luxury leading to 
a self-centred sentimentalism. It should draw us 
nearer to one another in sympathy, so that the need of 
one becomes the burden of all, and the satisfaction of 
one the *joy of all. It should break down the differences 
between us so that in God’s presence we get a new sense 
of the equal value of each and we can neither be con- 
temptuous nor cringing towards a brother worshipper. 
We should be led in united worship to a new under- 
standing of God's will, so that our personal and our 
common problems are solved as we help one another, 
by the concentration of all minds on the discovery of 
truth. 

It may be freely confessed that worship is often 
formal and lifeless and so fails to achieve these ends. 
We get into ruts, and my own feeling is that a liturgy, 
however beautiful, which is constantly used, cannot 
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provide for all the needs of united worship. We 
must admit that there will have to be great 
varieties in worship. The effort to unite Chris^ans 
in part by instituting a common form of worship, 
as was done at the famous Kikuyu Conference, 
seems to me foredoomed to failure. It may well be 
that those who do not use any liturgy miss some- 
thing in reverence, and that for some a liturgical 
service is a great help to meditation and true worship. 
The Church that one dreams of would not exclude the 
use of beautiful words of prayer and praise written by 
holy men of old. But it would also make possible the 
use of words springing right out of an immediate 
experience of the nearness of God to the soul of any 
worshipper. Silence seems to me an essential element 
of true worship, partly because it is a medium which 
unites all without any insincerity in the- common 
search after God, and partly because it gives opportunity 
for the relating of one's life to God in the presence of 
others, and for listening to His voice which may bring 
different messages to each, but which nevertheless will 
unite all in the consciousness of His presence.* A 
silence which may be broken under the guidance of the 
Spirit provides an opportunity for the worshippers to 
learn through one of themselves as well as direct, and 
a meeting so held is a remarkable example of the libeafcy 
which can be enjoyed by those who are relating them- 
selves consciously to the one guiding will. It has its 
risks, but much experience of such gatherings leads me 
to the strong conviction that the risks might with great 
advantage be taken much more frequently, and that 
there are some things which can be attained through 
such worship which can be attained in no other way. 

The kind of worship that we need as a preparation 
for the Church's revolutionary activities should provide 

* See “ Silent Worship ; The Wav of Wonder, by L. Violet 
Hodgkin ; also The Fellowship of Silence and the Fruits of 
Silence* especially the chapter in the former on " The 
Surrender of Silence.” 
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for the recognition of our intimate relationship with 
nfcjn and women of all races and creeds and classes. 
Tlmi is found by many in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. The essential ideas of this form of worship 
seem to me to be the actual communion of the human 
personality with the divine, the use of the commonest 
things of daily life (our food and drink) as a means 
towards this end, and the sharing of the privileges of 
life both outward and inward with all our fellows. Just 
as we are all one in our need of food and drink, and as 
our dependence upon these necessities takes awjy the 
barriers of rank and race, so in our common need of the 
divine life there can be no dividing walls. Bound in 
one common life, members of one family, we have a 
clear duty to share our goods with all. Perhaps no 
experience more deeply expresses the essence of this 
rite in this particular than that of the Quaker saint 
John Woolman when he was brought “ so near the 
gates of death that he forgot his name.” He says of 
this experience, “ I saw a mass of matter of a dull 
gloomy colour between the south and the east, and was 
informed that this mass was human beings in as great 
misery as they could be and live, and that I was mixed 
with them, and that henceforth I might not consider 
myself as a distinct and separate being.* The worship 
01' the Church that is to bring about the Christian 
Revolution must, either through its sacraments or its 
silence, or both, contain this element of fellowship with 
all who suffer and are oppressed, whether for their 
own fault or not. 

Such worship will also help men to see the meaning 
of their common life in relation to the divine purpose. 
The idea of throwing aside all week-day thoughts as we 
enter the Church door must be abandoned. The 
concerns of home and business are just the things we 
ne<jd to think about in the “ house of God.” Indeed, 
it is only as we come to feel that our own homes and 
shops are also the house of God that the Christian 

• John Woolman’s /Ottawa/, NewCenty. Edn., 1900, p. 237. 
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Revolution can begin for us. “ If now we could have 
faith enough to believe that all human life can be fluid 
with divine purpose ; that God saves not only the single 
soul, but the whole of human life ; that anything which 
serves to make men healthy and intelligent, happy and 
good is a service to the Father of men ; that the Kingdom 
of God is not bounded by the Church, but includes all 
human relations — then all professions would be hallowed 
and receive religious dignity.”"' It is partly for this 
reason that I have elsewhere advocated a business 
training for ministers of religion, and it is for this reason 
that I also feel the very great advantage of a ministry 
open not only to the professional but also to "the lay 
minister both man and woman. The Church we need 
must address itself persistently to the task of dis- 
covering the divine meaning of, the everyday life of her 
members and helping them to work this out in ever 
deeper and larger ways. The worship of the Church 
must reflect her determination to solve this problem. 
The hour spent in prayer and praise and meditation 
must be felt to be necessary not only to the culture of 
a hidden life within the soul, but also to the supreme 
purpose of Christianising the social order. Worship 
will be inspired and directed not only by the first great 
commandment, but also by the second, which is like 
unto it, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’^* 

V 

The Work of the Church. The Church which is a 
community of such persons as we have described and 
whose worship is of such a character will always be 
seeking and finding avenues of service. This will not 
be because she wishes to keep herself before the public 
or to attract members by social activities, but because 
her heart bums with a social passion and because some 
of the problems her members are facing can only be 

* Rauschenbusch Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 355. 
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solved as we move towards their solution together. 

/ust as the desire to save individuals is now frequently 
vitiated by the anxiety to increase church membership, 
so the desire to save social life may be vitiated by the 
anxiety to keep the Church to the front. Those 
ecclesiastical bodies which have the strongest church- 
consciousness are most likely to insist that this work 
shall be done through them or not at all. . . . 

This tendency is full of peril not only to the Church 
but to the social movement itself.”* 

Often the ideas inspired and originated in the 
Church may be better worked out in other groups or 
in the political organisations, but there will be some 
things that the Church, as such, can do and that no 
other body can do in the same way. Here again let 
it be clear that I use th% word Church not in the sense 
of a national or international organisation, but in the 
sense of a local community of the type we are con- 
sidering. What I have already said on experiments 
and on changing the system will give some indication 
of the kind of way in which the method of the Christian 
Revolution will be carried out by a Church of this 
type. Reference may be made to these sections.! 
Here I propose to give some examples of experiments 
which seem to need just such a body as a Church, and 
which hfl.ve arisen from fellowship in a common purpose 
and united worship. 

The first experiment that springs to one's mind is 
that of the early Church in its communism. Our data 
are unfortunately too scanty for us to be able to generalise 
from this one case. Nevertheless we can say certain 
things which bear on the problem of our life to-day. 
It appears as if the first disciples in the light of the 
transforming experience that came to them at 
Pentecost adopted what seemed to be the obvious 
expression of the new spirit. They were a family 
already, and could not but share their material as well 

* Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 348. 

t'See pp. 92-95 (in Chapter III) and Chapter V. 
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as their spiritual possessions. " None of them,” we 
are told, “ claimed any of his possessions as his own/* 
The family spirit was felt to be inconsistent witltf the 
institution of private property, or at any rate with the 
wide differences between rich and poor. This com- 
munistic experiment would not seem to be the result 
of any well thought out theory of social rights, but rather 
the impulsive act of men and women glowing with a 
new sense of love and mutual responsibility. The 
strange story of Ananias and Sapphira is only to be 
understood in the light of this intense sense of social 
obligation, and the thought that the very existence of 
the community which was to represent the way of Christ 
in the world was dependent upon the honest carrying 
out of the experiment. 

It is frequently urged thqt the experiment failed 
and that we must therefore abandon the communistic 
idea in the Church. On the principle of trying to learn 
by failure as well as by success, we may be justified in 
a different interpretation of the facts. The appointment 
of the deacons and the collections made by Paul for the 
poor in Jerusalem certainly point to some degree of 
failure. Was this due in part to a reckless carrying 
out of the plan in the (mistaken) conviction of the 
Lord’s speedy return and the approaching end of the 
world ? Or was it due to a failure to discriminate 
between different types of property, a too hasty 
application of an essential truth ? Whatever the 
answer to these questions I think we may say that the 
early Church was justified in the assumption that the 
problem of property would have to be dealt with in a 
radical way if society was to express the family idea. 
Further, they were surely right in seeking to work this 
out first in their relations with one another before 
setting out a programme for a world which had not the 
family spirit. , 

There have been very many experiments since then 
which have had more or less in common with this one. 

• Acts iv. 32 (Weymouth). » 
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Francis of Assisi and Robert Owen, to name only two 
out of a multitude, had each his own way of tackling 
the problem, and from each such experiment we may 
learn both what to copy and what to avoid. It need 
not be assumed that failure spells the real defeat of the 
idea, for such “failure” may be due to imperfection 
in the human instrument, or to the concentrated attack 
of interests or persons whose evil ways are challenged. 
The way for us to follow is to build again and again 
out of the ruins of the past, each time hoping for a 
better result. 

The age in which we live is full of such experiments 
'and it may be well to suggest some of the conditions 
that seem to be required for success. I state them 
dogmatically for brevity, knowing that some will be 
challenged. 

1. A complete detachment from the present social 
order is impossible in fact and need not be attempted. 

2. The segregation of persons of a very marked type 
will not work out well, and does not do much to solve 
the problem. 

3. There must be adequate opportunity for the 
development of individual tastes and convictions. 

4. A deep spiritual unity is essential. 

5. A mere religious order for preaching, etc., will 
not. go far. The economic problem of production of 
the necessities of life must be faced on sound principles. 

6. No set of rules or conditions or vows will be 
adequate if the spirit is absent, and they should not be 
relied upon as a means of creating the community or 
preserving its character. 

7. Differences of all sorts must be dealt with 
promptly and radically with perfect frankness, and 
incompatibility of temperament should be recognised 
rather than allowed to spoil the whole experiment. 

Having been in close touch with a number of 
communistic experiments though never a member of 
any such group, I feel justified in offering these few 
suggestions, but I am bound to confess that the 
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experiments I have watched do not lead me to expect 
any very marked contribution to the problem of workyrg 
out the family idea in society through small selected 
communities. The conditions are too specialised" and 
“ artificial ” to enable us to argue much from them, or 
to lead to any general enthusiasm to copy them. I 
do, however, feel that there is a real value in such 
experiments and I think a really live and revolu- 
tionary Church will always have some persons who 
feel called to make them, and should give her 
encouragement, advice and support to them as far 
as this may be desired or possible. 

From these I turn to describe a particular experiment 
of a somewhat different type which seems to have 
elements of special value from our point of view. The 
movement is known as “ The Brethren of the Common 
Table.”* It originated with a group of persons 
belonging to various Christian communions and to 
widely different walks of life. There were great 
differences in social status as in actual possessions 
among the group, but these things did not appear as 
barriers because they were bound together in the 
family spirit. They met in a remote part of England 
for united worship, joining around the Lord’s table, 
and discussing very frankly the relation of the Christian 
to property. They spent a good deal of time in silent 
prayer and meditation. The result was described to 
me as being a kind of “ corporate conversion ” when 
they came to a united conviction that they could not 
share their spiritual wealth without also sharing their 
material wealth. The Lord’s table became, for them, 
a sign of this sharing of the common things of life. 
But they did not consider that this new experience 
involved either the surrender of all private possessions 
or the holding of anything in common. They “ made 
no vows, but vows were then made for them.” They 
saw in a new way that they could not claim any of their 
possessions as their own. 

* The full statement is given in Appendix B. 
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\ The one very simple step that was taken, in this 
deep sense of fellowship in the presence of Christ, was 
that hach one stated fully and frankly exactly what his 
financial position was, his possessions, expectations 
and obligations. This interchange of information was 
itself a sacrament. It was followed by prayer, each 
one seeking to know what this new knowledge of his 
brother's position might mean for him. The conscience 
of each was quickened, and certain readjustments took 
place according, as they believed, to the leading of the 
Spirit in each case. To put this on paper, even, teems 
to change it from a very vital experience into a mere 
form. But for those who then met it was a new and 
very significant expression of the family spirit. 

The movement has spread from one to another 
and different Chapters have been formed. In the 
appendix the statement issued by the Brethren can 
be studied in detail. It will be seen that no attempt 
is made to keep out the “ unworthy,” a very important 
point, and that provision maybe made *or the mainten- 
ance of such members of the group as are called to 
special unremunerative service from time to time. 
What interests me especially is the working out of the 
idea among a group or groups whose members are so 
vei^ different in many ways and who are still living 
in the present order while seeking to be, through this 
experiment, creators of a new one. It is also an attempt 
to carry out within the circle of the Christian family 
Christ’s ideal for a true social order, without making 
any attempt to regulate life for others. It must 
proceed by consent if at all. 

As I write there comes to my mind a meeting for 
worship held not many miles from London, and when 
all minds were turned to the danger of a certain national 
strike developing into revolution. The meeting was 
being held after the manner of Friends, and prayer was 
offered for all parties and for a solution in accordance 
with -the mind of Christ. Among the fifty or sixty 
worshippers were those whose sympathies were with 
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the owners, and others who took the side of the strikers. 
Words were spoken which called us back to the deeper 
meaning of the strife, the grave issues involved; the 
thought of our Father’s love and His will for His 
children. When the period of worship came to an end 
there was a spirit in the meeting that instantly 
responded to a suggestion that we should remain and 
discuss the situation. Light seemed to be given as to 
immediate action, and three persons were asked by 
the meeting to proceed to the strike headquarters. 
Negotiations between the parties had broken down. 
The three persons were able to get into touch with both 
sides and to keep open the doors which had been 
officially closed until, within a few days, room was 
made for a more formal re-opening of negotiations. 
A small group, under the guidance of the Spirit, had 
been able to perform a very real service towards bringing 
peace into a situation where industrial war had already 
begun. If the Church were more eager to know the 
divine leading and more sensitive to the needs of the 
world, would not services of this kind be a common 
rather than a rare phenomenon ? 

Illustrations of the kind of work that would be 
undertaken by a Church fully convinced of the principles 
stated in this volume might easily be multiplied. JThe 
important point to observe is that such a Church will 
see the nature of her distinctive contribution as a 
creative centre and will be prepared to take risks either 
in supporting her individual members or in corporate 
experiments. The Church that is chiefly concerned 
for her own reputation or safety or ease cannot be a 
pioneer in making the Christian Revolution. The 
Church that takes this work seriously will develop a 
strong life of fellowship, a living worship and a pro- 
gramme of activities that will at once arouse interest 
and lead to both opposition and keen support. • 
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% 

But we cannot consider this topic only in the light 
of th# work of the local group, though that is of prime 
importance. Unless the local fellowships are warm 
and active how can we expect the larger organisations 
to be effective instruments for the Christian Revolu- 
tion ? But if there be no unity in the Church as a 
whole, how can the efforts of small groups be related 
and directed to a common end ? 

The idea of Church Unity seems to me to be centred 
far too much on organisation, on rites, creeds and 
external arrangements.* A dis-united Church, one in 
which the several parts are more or less openly at war 
with one another, or where there is not a full recognition 
of one another’s position, will not only be weak in face 
of the evils of the world? but will actually give away 
her right to speak with power to a divided world. In 
the fellowship of the Church the world should see the 
actual possibility of a family life in which differences of 
race, sex, status are forgotten, where men and women 
treat one another as brothers and sisters and join in 
common effort for the good of all. The Church should 
be a convincing object lesson of the power of love to 
break down barriers and unite men inwardly. Unless 
it is-Jhis its message of reconciliation and revolution 
is vain. 'Herein lies the deeper tragedy of the spectacle 
of men in different countries proclaiming from Christ’s 
pulpit the righteousness of a war in which the members 
of His body are using their utmost efforts to destroy 
one another. However sincere men may be in preaching 
such a “ crusade,” the very doing of it takes away from 
them the right to proclaim a world -wide message of 
reconciliation. Exactly the same will be true if the 
pulpits are made the instruments of preaching a class- 

war, even in self-defence or in a just cause. The 

• 

♦ For further thoughts on Church Unity see two articles by me 
in The Pilgrim , Nos. 2 and 3, being the Olaus Petrie lecture 
I delivered at Upsala in 1920. 
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Church’s voice should be raised for justice, of course, 
not only when war threatens, but all the time, and 
especially in days of peace and plenty, when men sleep 
comfortably in their beds and forget the gross oppression 
by which they live at ease. But when the Church 
proclaims the principles of justice she should also pro- 
claim the way by which justice is to be established in 
the world — the Way of the Cross — which means that 
we who believe ourselves to be just are to suffer, not 
that we are to wreak vengeance on the unjust. 

A united Church then, will be able to speak out on 
gravff social evils and to call upon the nations to 
repent ; she will arouse the public conscience ; she will 
be fearless of the consequences to herself in loss of 
prestige and income ; she will be ready to be mis- 
understood and will fear more when all men speak well 
of her than when she is persecuted as her Master was. 
When the Pittsburg capitalists withdrew their support 
from the Young Women’s Christian Association on 
account of its fearless social programme, they were 
doing what would be constantly done by various groups 
if the Church were united in her passion against social 
injustice. Nothing would unite the Christian bodies 
in a more splendid unity than a campaign of fearless 
exposure of evil that opened all alike to bitter attacks 
and left all in financial difficulties. This is the path 
toward Church unity that seems to me full of real 
hope. Dare we take it ? 

If the Church of to-day were to see again what the 
early Church saw, that all war is contrary to the spirit 
and teaching of Christ, and that as Christians we could 
not fight in any cause, however just,* no doubt there 
would be intense opposition, no doubt many members 
would fall away, very likely there would be imprison- 
ment and death for many as in the late war for the 

* See Dr. C. J. Cadoux’s exposition of this fact in The JZarly 
Christian Attitude to War , of which Professor Hamack writes : 
" On the strength of your work one might say ' The case is 
settled/ " 
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Conscientious Objectors, but the Church would at once 
ba seen to take the moral leadership of the world, she 
would be able to bring war to an end in a very short 
time* and she would be so drawn together in a unity 
of conviction and suffering — she would so demonstrate 
the meaning of the unity of mankind in one family, 
that differences of credal statement and church polity 
would seem in the eyes of men generally as a very small 
thing. There would be a true sense of proportion 
which is what we need more than anything else if we 
are to get away from the type of religious controversy 
that so often absorbs our thoughts and weakens our 
witness for Christ. 

In some such ways as those just indicated, then, the 
Church needs to be united as a missionary church 
with a universal message touching all life's problems 
and embracing all peqples. The Church Universal 
would come to have a new significance, and even those 
who could not accept her creeds would join with her 
in her revolutionary activities. 

But it is more than enthusiasm, even for suffering 
and death, that the Church needs. She needs know- 
ledge. One of the first things to be planned by a 
Church that took her task seriously would be a research 
department. She would devote her best brains and 
large resources not to training men so that they could 
delifer moving sermons or write able treatises on 
theology alone, but to close examination into the actual 
facts of our contemporary life, the problems that need 
to be solved in our big cities, in industry, in agriculture, 
in international life and so forth. Into such a research 
department would be turned the actual experience of 
Church members the world over who were trying to 
face their problems in the Christian spirit ; they would 
bring their difficulties and successes ; they would 
show why business is not being conducted according to 
the golden Rule and what are the real seeds of war. 
From such a research department would flow papers 
and books that would help towards clear thinking; 
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suggestions for action by local congregations or groups 
of congregations ; advice to individuals and informa- 
tion about those who were facing similar problems ; 
plans for intervisitation from country to country, school 
to school, town to town. What object of research can 
be more worthy of effort than research into the problem 
of making this earth a place where God’s will is done as 
in heaven, and into the many noble efforts being made 
towards this end ? Such a department spread in various 
countries would command the support of the very best 
brains the Churches in all lands could produce. If it 
were taken seriously it would enlist many students who 
are burning with a desire to harness their energies to 
a worthy task. It should be linked with the world- 
wide missionary movement already referred to, and it 
should be producing missionaries of the new social 
order, for many who began with research wnuld wish 
to go on into active service, coming back perhaps, 
with richer experience to give further years to the 
work of investigation. 

Probably such a department would have to begin 
with one or two specific problems such as some of those 
considered in the next chapter. Too ambitious a 
scheme might simply lead to failure. There is nothing 
to be gained by spreading one’s efforts over a huge 
field before one has learned the art of cultivating a 
small part of it. It may be that the first point of attack 
should be international relations, simply because the 
danger there is so great and all the causes of progress 
are threatened by the possibility of another world war. 
But if such an enterprise could be begun by a combina- 
tion of the Churches, if it were fearless in its approach 
to social wrong, if its proposals were not turned down 
the minute they threatened the subscription lists to 
church funds, it might have a far-reaching influence 
upon the life of the world. 

Let me give one illustration of the kind of thing to 
which I refer. During the last ten years the political 
tension between China and Japan has been very acute. 
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and the feeling of resentment in China towards Japan 
has infected the Church to a very serious extent, 
Feeljpg strongly that the Church has a unique duty in 
this matter, I was able to gather together a small group 
of Christians from both countries in order to face the 
issues with perfect frankness. All the chief sections of 
the Protestant Church were represented. A large part 
of the time was spent in prayer and silent waiting upon 
God. The point of view of each country was very 
frankly stated. After a week’s work certain lines of 
effort were seen to be possible and a beginning, even 
though a small one, was made in dealing with some of the 
causes. Only the future can show where this may lead. 
The chief point is that it was possible in the atmosphere 
of Christian love to bring together those who differed 
intensely, and to begin, a research into these difficult 
matters with mutual confidence. Where feelings are 
very strong it is often impossible to secure the 
atmosphere in which alone patient research can be 
undertaken with all points of view considered. The 
Church should be able to provide this atmosphere. 

However the end is to be reached it is quite clear 
to me that the Church needs more information, better 
thinking and more courageous action if it is to be 
worthy of a place in the programme of revolution, and 
if it'ife to be an advantage to humanity for it to be united 
at all. *But after all it is the Church, in its real essence, 
that is designed to be the pioneer of the Christian 
revolution. It ought to contain just those men and 
women who are prepared to take this way ; its fellow- 
ship ought to be the deep and enduring one that will 
stand the strains on loyalty that are sure to come in 
such an enterprise ; it is essentially international and 
is already in point of fact inclusive of men and women of 
all races ; it places service before profit ; it preaches 
lovq as the supreme force for its God is love ; it holds 
that to lose fife is to gain it, and that with God all 
things are possible ; it claims to have as the very centre 
of its life and worship a risen Lord, Leader and Saviour 
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whose life can and does possess it and give it assurance 
of ultimate triumph. 

If the Church, then, is not the body through \vhich 
the Christian Revolution is to come, where can we look 
for another ? What is its own claim to our support 
and fealty ? Christ said to His disciples "Ye are the 
salt of the earth." Has the salt lost its savour ? If 
so it is only fit to be cast out and trodden under the 
foot of men. If that should happen another Church 
would have to arise out of the ashes of the old, purified 
by firg, passionate for truth and righteousness, aflame 
with pure love. Let us hope that this Church which 
exists in the world, which has handed on the divine 
message, which has produced many noble individuals 
and many revolutionary groups, which has done not a 
little to make our common lif$ purer and kinder, may 
have in it the seeds of its own rebirth or may be the 
soil in which these seeds can spring up as they are cast 
by the Divine Sower ! This is my hope — a hope that 
sometimes bums very low as during the late war, or 
when I look only at official pronouncements or the 
tomes of controversial writings. Yet when I look at 
the lives of many whom I know humbly toiling for a 
better world, when I enter many homes which are the 
centre of a deep love and creators of strong characters, 
when I worship in all parts of the world with groups of 
simple-minded folk who have looked upon the face of 
Christ and been made new in Him, the hope springs 
up again ; and I begin to see that not in outward signs, 
but in inward life God is still in her midst — she shall 
not be moved. 

But it does seem as if the testing of the Church were 
at hand. Will she be able to meet the test ? When the 
Son of Man cometh shall He find faith ? Will it again 
be, however He is to be revealed to our generation, 
that the wise and prudent, the leaders and orgaiysers 
will many of them miss the marks of His appearing ? 
Will it be that once again out of the obscure peasants, 
and the despised profiteers, and the ranting agitators 
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He will gather to Himself those who can be sent forth 
& the Apostles of a new social order to turn the world 
upside down ? Will He weep again over the most 
privileged, the respectable, the leaders of the people 
and even of the Churches as over the privileged city 
when He said, “ If thou hadst known in this day, 
even thou, the things which belong unto peace ! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.”* 

The Church has a revolutionary message. No 
other body has one that can compare with it. There 
is nothing wrong with the message : It is the messenger 
who is at fault. She has not accepted the message 
herself.- This is why her message does not seem to be 
relevant to the things men are thinking about to-day. 
She is not working out in her own life the revolution 
she still preaches. ^Vhen she begins again to do this 
she will become the hfost relevant and creative force 
in the modem world. 

♦Luke xix. 42. 
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The fact that we live on the same planet and are dependent 
on each other through the division of labour, is not nearly 
sufficient to unite us inwardly, and instil into us genuine sympathy 
and love for one another. To this end man must be lifted up ; 
there must be an inrush of new power. Only a life which includes 
us all/ root and branch, and melts down all rigid distinctions, 
can produce genuine humanity, kindness, sympathy and love, 
not as passing emotions of a merely subjective mood, but as 
mighty currents flowing from within, making every man feel with 
his fellow, sorrow and rejoice with him, assimilate his life directly 
to his own. 

Professor Eucken. 
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THE WORLD OF INDUSTRY 
I 

For multitudes the economic system in which we live 
is the sternest and most unyielding of realities. It 
appears more terrible than nature, more relentless than 
Fate. It touches, it grips all their life. It is in- 
escapable and omnipotent. We need never feel surprise 
that the doctrine of economic determinism has appealed 
to very many ; it su obviously fits the facts of which 
they are most acutely conscious. Caught in a system 
that gives them scarcely any power of self-determina- 
tion, that demands their unremitting labour, that 
prevents them from educating their children as they 
would wish, that decides on the homes they should 
live in, that gives little if any security or leisure, that 
discards them ruthlessly when they fall by the way, 
can we wonder that the workers of the world unite in 
desperation, and are a fit ground for the sowing of 
revolutionary seeds ? The real wonder is that there is 
so much patience and good sense and goodwill among 
those whom the system seems designed to enslave 
and crush. 

When, nevertheless, we stop to consider this wonder- 
ful economic organisation which we usually take for 
granted without a thought, we cannot fail to be 
impressed and even awed by its complexity, the inter- 
relation of its parts, its hold upon the lives of men all over 
the world. Think what has gone into the making 
of #ie things we eat or wear on any one day ; trace 
them back through shop, middleman, factory to farm 
or mine or forest ; remember all that has gone to the 
building of the factories, the making of the machines, the 
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creation of credit systems, the development of trans- 
port ; fill the whole with persons, tens of thousands 
who have contributed to our welfare on this one e day, 
and one must take off one’s shoes for one is standing 
on ground that is made holy by the human toil and 
sweat of a great army. 

Looked at from one point of view the system is 
a terrible colossus, a Juggernaut crushing its countless 
unwilling devotees : looked at from another it is a 
marvel of men’s skill and ingenuity, a token of his 
God-giyen powers of organisation and co-operation. 
Which is right ? 

I suppose we are bound to admit that each' aspect 
is a true one. While at one moment we wish to change 
the whole system, to destroy it, if possible, in a day, 
at another we tremble to touch,’ t lest our interference 
may bring it all down about our ears in terrible con- 
fusion, and we may even prove to be fighting against 
God. While many are oppressed and while grave 
evils are indeed imbedded in the system which has 
grown up we scarcely know how, it is also true that 
the lives of all of us depend upon it, and any rash 
interference with it may produce misery and even 
starvation to numbers of our fellows, witness the 
present condition of Europe. 

The position which we have taken up in this volume 
is that of a frank recognition of the evils of modem 
industrialism and of the economic system. We have 
not spent long in examining them, assuming a suffi- 
cient knowledge of them on the part of all. Are these 
evils inevitable ? Are there “ economic laws ” which 
we cannot evade, and which condemn us to accept 
casual labour and unemployment, overcrowding in 
big cities, sweating in certain industries, child-labour 
in others, or a division of human society into two 
groups never very far from meeting one another injthe 
“ class-war ? ” The idea that we are in the grip of 
a system we cannot control, or bound by laws we cannot 
transcend has long enough held sway, and is beginning 
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to yield to the saner view which recognises that any 
system is but the creation of human wills, and that 
what man has made he can unmake if he so desire, 
or if he desire it enough. Needless to say we take this 
latter view as the basis of our discussion and turn at 
once to the problem of how the goodwill of men may be 
made effective in producing the desired change. 

Not for a moment would I deny the value of laws 
in improving conditions, raising wages, establishing 
tribunals, abolishing child-labour and in many other 
ways rendering the industrial system more endurable. 
But this is not the place in which to discus^ social 
legislation. What we are here considering is the 
work of the Christian revolutionary in creating a better 
social order. He is not content with restraining evil 
important as that i$. Laws are a fit way by which 
men help.to “ keep themselves up to scratch,” they are 
necessary as long as there is so much weakness and 
sin in human nature, and even those who make them 
often themselves feel the need of them in order to 
strengthen their impulses toward good. Our concern 
here, however, is to see how something more can be 
done than any law can achieve, how we may enter into 
the promised land in the great sphere of industry. 

• II 

» 

Wherever creative work is to be done which is of real 
value we need to have a clear idea of the end in vdew. 
No doubt it is peculiarly difficult, in regard to so 
complex a matter as our industrial system, to define 
in any detail the end which is really consistent' with 
the principles of Christ, and towards which the 
Christian revolutionary should move. Nevertheless 
the effort should be made, and we may be confident that 
as we seriously attempt to move towards the end we 
shall discern it more clearly. It is not very difficult 
to lay down certain general principles which would be 
accepted by most of those who are concerned to bring 
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in a new social order. There must be a full recognition 
of the absolute worth of each individual, and it muSt 
be clearly seen that personal values always rank higher 
than material ones ; the aim should be to enlist the 
altruistic rather than the self-regarding impulses in 
the production of wealth, so that men work for the 
good of the community rather than for private gain : 
all industry should cultivate and develop human 
fellowship among all concerned and reforms should 
be carried out through united effort even where much 
patience has to be exercised : all should recognise 
and the system should express the principle of a rela- 
tion between advantages received and service rendered, 
so that none receive an income without fulfilling some 
function in the community : it should be possible for 
men to work as members of a family in co-operation 
with one another, and competition should have a 
subordinate and not a controlling influence in industry.* 
To put down a few guiding principles is much 
easier than to see how they would work out. The 
effort to apply them should be made by the combined 
thought of representatives of all concerned. The 
Church, or the Christian revolutionary group, should 
contain the varied elements, labour, management, 
capital, consumer. It should be working continually 
at the problem of what these principles would mean if 
actually carried out in our industrial life. Whenever, in 
one more or less restricted sphere, it becomes apparent 
that such and such a result would follow it should be 
the aim of the group, without delay, to find means for 
putting this particular plan into effect. In some cases 
it may involve an individual experiment by one person 
who is in control of some industry. In other cases 

* Since these words were written the so-called " Open Forum ” 
on social questions, held at the Peking Conference of the World's 
Student Christian Federation, has passed some findings which are 
specially significant as giving expression to an agreement among 
Christians of many nations and creeds. Perhaps they area the 
first of many attempts to reach the mind of Christ internationally 
on these matters, and because of that hope I give them in 
Appendix C. 
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it may require a group to act together in initiating 
some scheme. In other cases it may call for the attempt 
to cajry out plans on a wide scale calling upon the best 
elements in a large circle even in the whole nation to 
unite in trying a new path. Examples of these different 
methods will be given later. What I want to do here 
is to urge that the value of any experiment is to be 
judged by the ultimate aim, the direction of movement 
more than by the effects immediately obtainable. 
The aim is such a radical change in the whole system 
of industry as shall make it a true expression, of the 
principles stated above. 

Now such a change seems to me to involve at any 
rate the following elements : 

(i) An altogether different idea of the “ rights ” 
of property. A certain amount of private ownership 
seems to me to be necessary and advisable. That 
which a man needs for his own use and for that of those 
dependent upon him should be his own. It is also to 
the advantage of the community that he should be 
protected in the use of that which he needs in order to 
render his proper service to the community. In 
modem industrial production this must usually mean 
not actual individual ownership, but either owner- 
ship by the community which protects the worker in 
the dse of the means of production, or ownership in 
common by all those engaged in that particular factory, 
workshop, farm or what not. In any case the owner- 
ship of what others use and what we ourselves cannot 
and do not use for any service to the community seems 
to me to be without justification. That which gives 
me power to control the lives of others, or which enables 
me to live in ease on the labour of others, I do not 
believe I have any inherent right to, whatever may 
be the laws of the country.* 

» * Perhaps the best recent statement of this point of view is 
to be found m R. H. Tawney’s Acquisitive Society, which I should 
strongly recommend to any readers who may not know it. See also 
Prof. Hobhouse’s division between property for use and property 
for power, in Property, Its Duties and Rights, and elsewhere. 
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To carry out this idea fully would mean a very drastic 
revision of the laws of inheritance, a completely new 
idea of land ownership (perhaps single-tax or ownership 
by the community in some form), common owner- 
ship of essential industries and transport, at any rate the 
strict limitation of interest on capital if not complete 
abolition, and a number of other far-reaching changes. 

(2) A new method of carrying on industry, whereby 
the wage system would be abolished, and capitalist 
(if the class remains at all in some modified way) 
manager, labourer and consumer would be bound into 
a co-operative group. The wage-system seems to 
involve something short of the full recognition of the 
equal rights of all — at any rate in its present form. 
One man by offering another a wage buys his labour, 
and having used it can sell the result of it at such 
price as he thinks fit or can command ; he has also 
the power largely to determine the conditions under 
which that labour is performed, though this is of course 
curtailed in most States by law, by the public conscience 
and by the power of organised labour ; he has also the 
power to discharge the worker and so the good of one 
man and his family are dependent on the will of another, 
and also upon market fluctuations and other incal- 
culable factors. 

If the principles we have stated are to be applied 
in any thorough way they demand a change *in this 
system in order that men may really meet one another 
on even terms, and that those who work may be able 
to feel that their work is truly a vocation — a service 
rendered to the community, and not merely toil for 
their own bread and butter, and beyond that for the 
enrichment of some other person or persons. The 
community as a whole should gain by the labour of the 
community, and should be responsible to see that 
individuals do not suffer when conditions alter : th^t is 
to say the surplus profits of industry and the increment 
of land values should add to the general well-being and 
not increase private fortunes ; and the unemployment 
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that comes through changes in demand and other 
general causes should be met by and be a burden on all 
and not only on the few who are thrown out of work. 

(3} Production for use and not for profit. The 
capitalist system with unlimited competition and 
advertisement means the production of just those 
things which can be sold to advantage. In many 
cases these things are not really needed by the com- 
munity or by individuals. But there are people who 
have enough money to buy them and therefore they are 
produced. John Woolman long ago saw that over- 
production, i.e. luxury, meant oppression. .There 
is at the other end of the scale a large number of 
persons unable to secure things they absolutely need for 
bodily or mental development. These things are not 
being made, not because there are not materials out 
of which .to make them, or persons who could do so, 
but simply because it does not " pay ” anyone to make 
them, or because it pays better to make something 
else. This is the reason why the use of luxuries is 
really a sin against society. 

The above remarks may seem to be little more 
than the platitudes of modem social thinkers. I have 
given them as indications of what seems to me to be 
involved in the Christian revolution, not of course, 
as an exhaustive statement of a vast problem, but only 
to incfiqate how very far the principles carry us. They 
certainly involve a new industrial revolution, not on 
the principle of laissez faire but rather on that of 
noblesse oblige. If we take it that some such recon- 
struction of our industrial system is not only desirable 
but essential, if it is to have permanence and true 
worth, we have to ask ourselves how it can be brought 
about. What is the method of the Christian Revolution 
in relation to this complex problem ? Is there any hope 
of a solution short of open warfare between the property- 
owning, wage-paying classes on the one hand and the 
wage-earners on the other ? How much depends on 
the answer to this question it is impossible to say. 
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III 

Let it be clear that our object in thinking out our 
principles and trying to visualise the result of applying 
them is not to inaugurate legislation that may embody 
the vision. It is to have a standard whereby to test 
the value of any experiment made, to help to direct our 
thoughts towards such experiments as will be in the 
line of true progress and generally to stimulate thought, 
conviction and endeavour towards the achieving of 
the ends discerned. It seems clear enough that 
most cf the world is not yet ready for the drastic 
changes indicated in the previous section, and those 
who are ready for them or even eager for them are 
generally inclined to use methods of violence in effect- 
ing them. There is need of an ever-growing body of 
persons who see the desirability and necessity of such 
changes, who are ready to pay the price of getting them, 
and who see clearly what price will actually deliver 
the goods. The Christian revolutionary believes that 
he has seen these things and he is one whose life is 
committed to the task of realising the ideal. 

We need then to remind ourselves again of the fact 
that mere outward changes are not going to make the 
world like a family, and that what is needed is some 
method whereby the family spirit will grow along with 
the alteration in society, if our economic organisation 
is to be an expression of that spirit. Herein lies the 
importance of the kind of work recorded in the cases 
that are here collected. These are not, of course, 
anything but a few typical ways in which the islands 
are being created out of which the new continent may 
yet be formed. The important point is not the degree 
of success or failure attaching to the experiment, nor 
even the extent to which it actually conforms to 
the principles laid down. It is rather that those con- 
cerned have honestly tried to apply these principles, 
that they have dared to take the risks involved in doing 
so, and that they have found some measure of response 
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in others, perhaps beyond what most people would 
anticipate. 

One of the most recent experiments in trying to carry 
out the principles of Jesus Christ, in a particular 
factory seems to be that of the A. Nash Company, of 
Cincinnati.* 

I use it as one illustration out of many that might be 
taken. In this case the concern was controlled by one 
family which no doubt made it easier to carry out the 
plan. But the main outlines of the story must con- 
vince anyone that, quite apart from special conditions, 
there was something in the method possible of far 
wider application. Shortly after the close of the war, 
Mr. Nash became the owner of a small factory for pro- 
ducing ready-made clothes. He found the conditions 
bad and. the wages which were being paid entirely 
insufficient. He determined , without more ado, to apply 
the Golden Rule, as far as he could see what it meant, 
literally even if it meant going out of business. After 
reaching this decision he called the workers together and 
told them what he was going to do and why. It meant, 
for example, that some of them would at once receive 
three times the wage they had been having. 

He says “ I made no promise about the business 
lasting ; but I told my people that so long as the 
business continued I was going to try honestly to apply 
the Gblden Rule. 

* Since writing the following paragraphs I have read the 
article in the Survey of 18 March, 1922, in which S. Adele 
Shaw gives another view of this piece of work. In regard to some 
of the points raised I imagine there is an explanation which may 
present things in a better light. I cannot, however, escape the 
conviction that Mr. Nash has been too quick in proclaiming the 
success of his experiment, and too ready to leave its working out in 
the hands of others who did not share his spirit, while he propagated 
the idea. I leave this example in my book in spite of the article 
referred to, partly because there seems to remain enough of value 
to serve as an illustration, and also in the hope that the experi- 
menter may take note of the criticism, and boldly deal with what 
remains to be dealt with in the spirit which he seems to have shown 
at the outset of his effort. This is practically the only experiment 
of which I have not some direct knowledge, and I am sorry indeed 
to find that it cannot support all that I had hoped to get from it. 
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There was a buzz of interest as I walked away* 
Some of the workers seemed bewildered. They talked 
it all over. 

“ Darned if I don’t believe he means it ! ” exclaimed 
the little Italian presser, “ Let’s get busy ! ” 

One result of the change was that the people turned 
out nearly three times as much clothing as ever before. 
Through two years of very severe strain in the industry 
when there were many strikes and serious depression 
this concern was carried on without a single strike and 
so greatly increased its business that in the month of 
June, 1920, it turned out more than in the whole of 
the year 1918. The employees came to the firm at 
one period of unemployment and volunteered to take 
an entire month off work in order that some of 
the unemployed in the city might find work. A 
profit-sharing system on a generous scale was intro- 
duced, and the profits were to be distributed on the 
basis of salaries earned. Some days after the scheme 
had been announced the firm received a document of 
which the following extract gives the main purport : 

“ Realising that the A. Nash Company is using 
every effort to be truly just and democratic, and 
realising that in making the final adjustment of wages 
on the profit-sharing basis, a very large part of this 
final payment, as at present intended, would go to 
those making big wages . . . we, the under- 

signed, all of whom are drawing a weekly wage of 
over sixty dollars, do hereby petition the manage- 
ment to distribute the workers’ share of profits on the 
basis of time worked instead of on the basis of wages 
drawn.” 

By this request all those signing stood to lose. 
Some would have received six or seven times as large a 
return as the poorer paid workers. But the spirit of the 
Golden Rule had so gripped the entire staff that they 
came forward to get the scheme altered in favour of 
others and to their own loss. 

At the same time the price of the goods was being 
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steadily reduced in order that no unfair profit might' 
f>e made at the expense of the consumer. 

The above is only a brief summary of a story that 
reads like a romance. The results are directly traced 
to the determination at all costs to tryout the principles 
of Jesus Christ even though it seemed certain they would 
be financially disastrous. The result was not only a 
financial success but a new spirit — the family spirit — 
in the entire factory. It showed the creative power 
of love for making a new kind of society. 

I am well aware that this experiment is open to 
criticism from the point of view of those who hold, 
as I do, that the full acceptance of the way of Christ 
means a complete alteration of the wage-system. 
Profit-sharing, for example, is no final solution of our 
problem. But the outstanding facts are these that a 
man did what he saw to be needed in a certain direction 
although it seemed certain to lead to bankruptcy, and 
that such action did do the most important thing, 
it introduced the new spirit without which any change 
of the system will be barren. I do not suppose that 
the experiment will stop at this point. But even if 
it does its lessons are so obvious and important that 
they may well be taken to heart even by those who 
most firmly hold that nothing short of a new economic 
organisation will meet the situation.* 

Injiis recent book, The Human Factor in Industry, 
B. Seebohm Rowntree has given ample material for 
the student to see how similar principles have been 
applied in a very different industry. In the Cocoa 
Works at York we have an example of what might 
almost be called the last word in enlightened and 
altruistic management of a great industrial enterprise. 
The fear of insecurity, which is so terrible a part of 
many a labourer’s lot, is boldly dealt with in a number 
of schemes for unemployment insurance, sickness 
* 

* The quotations are taken from The American Magazine, 
October, 1922, further details are given in a special pamphlet on this 
experiment. 
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benefits, pensions, widows' allowances and death 
benefits. To all of these the firm has contributed 
liberally. Hours of work have been so fixed that there 
are only five working days ; full vvages are paid for all 
public holidays and for a week's complete rest in the 
summer ; medical services, baths, decoration of rooms, 
cricket and football grounds, and many other provisions 
are made for the health and enjoyment of the employees. 
The internal conditions are largely determined by 
works' councils on which the various grades of workers 
are fully represented. To read such a volume makes 
one feel that the conditions of life in the factory must 
be little short of ideal. It illustrates again how much 
is possible within the capitalistic system where the 
spirit of Christ controls the capitalist and a deter- 
mined effort is made to carry, out His principles. 
Certainly we have here again an example of how the 
family spirit can be brought into a factory — a spirit 
which must, one feels, work itself out, in course of time, 
to even more fundamental changes than those which 
have so far been introduced.* 

It is not my purpose in this volume to make any 
exhaustive study of the very many experiments of this 
kind that have been made. I have chosen two which 
are alike in this that they are prompted by the desire 
to express the principles of Jesus in the actual opera- 
tion of modem industry, that they are only ajartial 
solution of the problems, but that they have been 
successful in creating a new spirit, and the risks taken 
have not involved financial disaster. Both efforts 
leave one with many unanswered questions. Is this 
method calculated to develop real independence of 
thought and action in the workers ? Do not the results 
of good ownership leave one with an added conviction 
of the possibilities of bad ownership ? If so much 
depends on the spirit of those who control the lives 
of others is it really right that so much control should 
be in the hands of the few ? If the ideas that have 

* The Human Factor in Industry , Longmans, Green & Co., 6s. 
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achieved such notable results are carried further 
whereunto will they grow ? These experiments stand 
out brilliantly against the many cases of the unsocial 
use of economic power. Take an extract from a trade 
journal about a Shanghai cotton mill and compare 
it with these examples. 

“ The profits of the . . . Cotton-spinning 
Factory again surpassed $1,000,000. To those who 
bestow thought on the progress of textile industries 
in China, the following particulars regarding this 
concern may be of interest. The company was started 
in 1904 with a paid up capital of $600,000 "divided 
into 6,000 shares of $100 each. The capital was 
increased to $900,000 in 1916. For the past two years 
it has been running day and night with scarcely any 
intermission. The ’number of hands employed is 
2,500 and the following is the wage table per day : 

Minimum. Maximum. 


Skilled Labour ( e.g . Foremen) : 


Men 

35 cents (Mex.)* 

60 cents 

Women 

30 „ 

50 „ 

Ordinary labour : 

Men 

30 .. 

50 „ 

Women 

20 „ 

30 

Boys (aged about 15) 

20 „ 

30 

Girts „ 

10 „ 

20 „ 

Small boys (aged about io) 

10 

20 „ 

Small girls ., „ „ 

7 .. 

10 „ 


The working hours are from 5.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
and from 5.30 p.m. to 5.30 a.m. respectively. No 
meals are supplied by the factory. Most of the cotton 
used is produced locally, and the factory is able to turn 
out about 7,000 piculs monthly of coarse yam, chiefly 
No. 10. It will be seen that the company is in an 
exceptionally favourable position. With the raw 
material at their doors, an abundant and absurdly 
cheap labour supply to draw on, and no vexatious 

* The cent (Mex.) varied in value during the period from say 
id. to id. 
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factory laws to observe, it is not surprising that theif 
annual profits have exceeded their total capital on at 
least three occasions.” 

No it is not surprising ! But it ought to fill every 
shareholder with unutterable shame. This is, of course, 
in a place where public opinion and labour organisa- 
tion have scarcely begun to operate and where there 
is no legislation to put a check on the system. This 
is the other side of the picture, and shows that experi- 
ments are not confined to those who have good inten- 
tions. jCan a system in which such things are possible 
be an expression of Christ’s spirit in Society ? This 
example gives us an “ exceptionally favourable ” 
opportunity for answering such a question. It is a 
contemplation of such a background that leads one, 
while greatly welcoming such efforts as those described, 
and recognising how greatly the promoters of them 
are contributing to the discovery of still further possi- 
bilities of social betterment, to turn from them in 
search for some more drastic way of dealing with the 
situation. Is the method of the Christian Revolution 
inapplicable in this wider and more difficult field ? 

IV 

The first direction in which we should look for 
action is in the voluntary relinquishment of potfer by„ 
those who possess it, that is to say of the power which 
comes through possession. In the present order it 
is often very difficult to see how to surrender wealth 
in any constructive way so that it will not simply pass 
from the hands of one capitalist (who may be socially- 
minded) into the hands of another (who may be anti- 
social in his use of it). There are some ways however 
by which the power over the lives of others that great 
wealth ordinarily brings may be voluntarily surren- 
dered. Investment in a guild, such as one of those 
shortly to be described, or in a concern which is 
carried on as a trust and only grants interest at a limited 
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rate, such as some of the Garden City Trusts and the 
recently formed Empire Development Trust will give 
some relief, by spontaneous action, to those whose 
legal rights are beyond what they conceive to be their 
moral ones. Such investment will strengthen the 
enterprises which are designed to work for public 
welfare rather than for private profit, and will there- 
fore be a real step towards the revolutionary changes 
we are thinking of. 

An illustration of a more definite step of the same 
kind may be given in what is known as the “ Share- 
holders' Movement.” This arose during the Railway 
Strike in England in October, 1919, when a small group 
of men and women who owned railway shares felt that 
they could not conscientiously receive dividends while 
the wages paid to any of the employees of the company 
were really inadequate. Recognising that in the last 
resort it is the demand of shareholders for dividends 
that determines the policy of public companies in 
matters of wages and conditions of labour they joined 
in the issue of the following statement : — 

“ We, the undersigned, being Shareholders or 
Beneficiaries through shares in Companies, wish to 
state publicly that we are convinced that the claims 
of the workers to wages making it possible for them to 
live a full and free life, come before the claims of Share- 
holders to Dividends. We will therefore support such 
a re-organisation of the present Industrial System as 
shall bring about the highest good of the workers and 
the best interests of the community, and are prepared 
to accept whatever personal loss shall arise through 
such re-organisation.” 

I cannot judge how wide the effect of this action 
has been, but I quote it as a serious attempt to apply 
the teachings of Christ to a specific problem. Some 
who joined in this movement were largely if not wholly 
dependent on interest from investments, and they 
well knew that their entire income from these sources 
was jeopardised by their action. They believed this 
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was the Christian course to take, and the movement 
has been working to try and bring pressure to bear 
upon directors in order to make an adequate return to 
labour, a first charge on industry whatever the ejects 
on capitalists may be.* 

A not dissimilar effort is the recently formed 
National Movement Toward a Christian Order of 
Industry and Commerce. This movement began 
among a few people who were determined to apply 
Christian principles in their own businesses, and who, 
in seeking to discover what such application would 
mean, discussed the problem with advanced labour 
leaders. After several such conferences a statement 
was drawn up which contains the following points : — 

“ (i) The governing motive and regulative principle 
of all industry and commerce should be service of the 
community. 

“ (2) The receipt of an income lays on the individual 
the duty of rendering service in accordance with his 
capacity. Every person should perform the best 
possible work. 

" (3) The receipt of an income from industry should 
carry with it a responsibility for the conditions and 
purpose of the industry. 

“ (4) Any competition should be subordinated 
to the service of the community. 

“ (5) Industry should create and develop hflman 
fellowship, and any practices calculated to destroy*.- 
such fellowship are immoral. 

(6) The value of all natural resources and of every 
privilege which owes its worth to the labour of all or 
to the necessities of all should be held and utilised for 
the benefit of all. 

" (7) Every individual man and woman is of intrinsic 
worth and human labour cannot be regarded as a 
commodity.” 

* For several striking instances of what shareholders have 
done and tried to do in the direction indicated, see The Church and 
Industrial Reconstruction , pp. 197-9. 
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How far these principles are going to be applied 
By members of the movement it is too soon to say. 
They may seem to some a rather halting statement of 
a social creed. But they contain enough dynamite 
to blow up a great deal of the present system if they 
are fearlessly applied, and they contain, which is far 
more significant, a good deal of material for the building 
of a better one. At least it is a hopeful sign that here 
are two movements that have originated in the posses- 
sing classes, that are a definite attempt in the direction 
of a real reconstruction of the social order and that are 
certainly contributing towards the preparation of 
people’s minds for comprehensive changes *in our 
economic organisation. Other illustrations of the same 
kind of thing may be given in the recent Anglican 
pronouncements, those of the Archbishop’s Com- 
mittee and the Pan-Anglican Conference, the report of 
the Church and Industrial Reconstruction issued by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and the statement of policy of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in America that caused such an 
outcry among the capitalists of Pittsburg. 

From these statements which have yet to be 
embodied in action we turn to the actual achievements 
in the Building Industry in England. This story is 
told in the volume published by the Garton Founda- 
tion. * The Industrial Council for the Building 
-Industry, and also in brief in one of the volumes of this 
series.* 

The birth of the movement was in a little room 
in London where a few persons, inspired by the belief 
that there is a Christian way for human society, prayer- 
fully sought to discover what that way might be for 
one particular industry. When the war broke out 
the long drawn-out struggle between employers and 
employed was on the point of reaching a climax. A lock- 
out ^throughout the country had actually been decided 
upon and was to take effect on the 15th of August, 

* Man and His Buildings , by T. S. Attlee, pp. 166-173. 
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1914. The war intervened, and a respite was given. 
The opportunity was seized by some who believed in 
a revolutionary handling of the situation. A scheme 
which appealed with the utmost boldness to the Jpetter 
instincts of men and masters was drawn up. It was 
based on the conviction that public spirit and con- 
structive goodwill would prove stronger forces than 
private-mindedness and class interest. All concerned 
in the industry were to come together to consider 
how it might be made a more efficient public service 
and not to try to settle disputes. Voting was to be 
not in ^sections, labour against capital, but each man 
according to his convictions. It was to be assumed 
that the deepest interest of all concerned in the industry 
was to make it efficient and to carry it forward in peace. 
To a works’ foreman who saw it the proposal seemed so 
impossible that he said, “ The scheme is all right, but 
the Unions are not at all likely to consider it. They 
will probably put it into the waste-paper basket, and 
tell you to mind your own business.” 

What actually happened was this. The scheme 
was launched on 8th March, 1916, in a letter to the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. In 
a week it had captured the London District Committee, 
in a month the National Executive. Six months later 
the delegates of the twelve principal Trade Unions in 
the Industry adopted it without a single dissentient. 
In June, 1917, it was adopted by the National Fbdera*_ 
tion of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain, 
and the National Council was opened in May, 1918, 
with the support of twenty-three Trade Unions and 
seventeen Associations of Employers. 

Consideration of space forbids a more extended 
reference to what seems to me one of the finest examples 
of the way in which the method of the Christian Revolu- 
tion can actually work. Let me note the important 
points. The scheme had its birth in a deliberate 
attempt through prayer and frank discussion to apply 
the principles of Christ to a very difficult practical 
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problem. It was frankly idealist, appealing to the best 
in all, and not diluting its idealism because of the 
“ hardness of men's hearts." It deals in a thorough- 
going* way with the system, was always recognised as 
a step toward real self-government and has actually 
been a step towards the formation of several Building 
Guilds. It received the support of hard-headed men of 
business in all camps, and that without any legislation ; 
it was a purely voluntary effort from first to last. 
Those who knew the situation well were the most 
astonished at the rapid — one might almost say 
miraculous — success that the plan achieved. * 

Whether this particular plan is all that its enthus- 
iastic supporters claim for it or not, how far it may 
have missed doing the best that was hoped I am not, 
writing at a distance, able to say. But no failure 
to achieve its ends can deprive this little piece of 
industrial history of its profound significance. Writing 
on the report of one of its committees in the Manchester 
Guardian , R. H. Tawney used these words : “ It will 
be seen that it involves a drastic breach with the 
industrial traditions of the last century. It involves 
the limitation of interest, the conversion of the employer 
from a profit-maker into a manager remunerated by 
a fixed salary, publicity, as to costs and profits, the 
maintenance of the workers during times of unemploy- 
mentr the responsibility of the whole industry for the 
standards obtaining among the firms composing it, 
and an effective share by the workmen in responsibility 
for its conduct." 

It is only natural that this experiment should have 
led on to the establishment of various Building Guilds. 
These again are experiments toward a new social order. 
Not, it may be, consciously trying to express the 
Christian ideal, they are nevertheless adventures of the 
spirit and they call for the “ team spirit " or the family 
spirit if they are to be in any way successful. The 
Guild, says the prospectus of one of th&n, “ boldly 
challenges the industrial traditions of a century, and 
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makes its appeal solely to the best instincts and creative 
impulses of men.”* Already the movement has 
assumed national importance. On their contracts 
“ all forms of profit have been completely eliminated. 
The Guilds are building directly for the public, and 
their first concern is to render the public the most 
efficient national service, f If this is not of the essence 
of Christianity I do not know what is. I welcome 
these not only for their own sake but because I see in 
them the very kind of experiment which it seems to 
me is characteristic of the Christian way of advance. 

It is, of course, impossible in a few lines to deal 
with the question of Guild Socialism. But it does 
seem important to point out the relation of the far- 
reaching proposals included under that term to the 
main thesis of this book. No mere re-organisation 
of society can produce the family spirit ; this' we have 
repeatedly urged and it is recognised by all clear- 
sighted social reformers. But some forms of social 
organisation can be made the expression of the family 
spirit and some, it seems to me, cannot in any really 
adequate way. 

Our present social order is not adapted to a society 
in which men really put service before gain and brotherly 
love before personal advantage. I believe the ideals 
of Guild Socialism are the nearest we have yet <got to 
making concrete the kind of society that would be a fit 
vehicle for the Christian spirit. It may well be thaC" 
as further experiments are made, changes in the details 
will prove necessary. It is certain that any courageous 
effort to put these ideals into practice will lead to an 
enlargement of our vision as well as to a quickening 
of our hope. 

One thing I regret, and that is the tendency to 
insist, in some Guild socialist writing, upon the necessity 
of applying force in order to carry out the ideal. I 

* An Industry Cleared for Action, from the National Guilds 
League, id. 

f The Policy of Guild Socialism, p. i8, also from N.G.L., 6d. 
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Regret it the more because the ideas of Guild Socialism 
seem to be so admirably suited to the method of social 
advance for which I am here pleading. Fully agreeing 
with the present leaders of the movement that “ parlia- 
mentarism ” is not the means for achieving the end, 
I am equally convinced that violence will not do it. 
At the Annual Conference of the National Guild 
League in May, 1920, the following resolution was 
adopted : — 

" This Conference, holding that the firm establish- 
ment of Guild Socialism is impossible without the 
supercession of the administrative and coercive machin- 
ery of the Capitalist State by forms of organisation 
created by, and directly expressing, the will of the 
workers themselves, welcomes the Soviet system as 
a form of organisation complying with this condition. 
It holdsj however, that the exact form of organisa- 
tion required in any country cannot be determined 
in advance of the situation which calls it into being, 
and it therefore cannot affirm that the Soviet system 
is necessarily the best or the only form of revolutionary 
organisation for this country.” 

This resolution is interpreted as “ definitely placing 
guildsmen in the revolutionary ranks.” If this is 
taken to imply that which we are contending for in this 
book — a complete change of the present system without 
using coercive measures, no exception can be taken to it. 
PerhSps the only reason that Guild Socialists do not 
state this unequivocally is a matter of tactics, a belief 
that the forces of reaction will never yield before a foe 
which states in advance that it will not resort to 
extreme measures. If so it is at least so far good. 
But to me it would seem that the path of safety is to 
make a perfectly definite pronouncement against what 
are commonly called revolutionary methods. In the 
non-co-operation movement in India we have seen 
how a pacifist leader like Ghandi can be swept off his 
feet by the very forces he has called into being. The 
enthusiasm he has aroused he cannot direct along the 
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only channels that he himself regards as safe an<i 
effective. So it may be with the growing movement 
of Guild Socialism. If once it should enter upon the 
method of violence or even allow the other s>de to 
choose the weapons for it, it would be essentially 
denying its own deepest spirit. The movement would 
become merely one for an economic change not one 
for a new spirit in human society. 

Let us take warning from the Russian Revolution 
of which Bertrand Russell writes : 

“ The ultimate source of the whole train of evils 
lies in the Bolshevik outlook on life ; in its dogmatism 
of hatred and its belief that human nature .can be 
completely transformed by force. ... In the 
principles of Bolshevism there is more desire to destroy 
ancient evils than to build up nev r goods ; it is for this 
reason that success in destruction has been -so much 
greater than in construction. . . . Men must be 

persuaded to the attempt by hope, not driven to it by 
despair.”* 

The very essence of Guild Socialism is freedom and 
the full development of the individual. If these great 
spiritual goods are to be won they must be won in ways 
wholly consistent with the end in view. A great 
faith is needed if this spirit is to be maintained even 
when the forces of reaction take up the offensive, 
and even when appearances suggest that ofily by 
meeting violence with violence can the ideals forVhiah- 
we stand be saved from complete submergence. It 
is the very object of the Christian religidn to give 
such a faith and to enable those who are standing for 
truth to stand to their position even when “ truth is 
on the scaffold.” The Christian movement, generally 
speaking, is guilty of having done far too little serious 
thinking about the order of society which would truly 
express the lofty principles it professes, and it has 
made far too little serious effort to carry these principles 

* The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism, p. 176. (London 
George Alien & Unwin, Ltd.) 
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Otit. The movement of social democracy has spoken 
too much of conditions and assumed too generally 
the inevitability of class-warfare ; it has thought too 
little of the deeper sources which alone can give per- 
manence and value to any movement and overcome 
all obstacles. Let us recognise how deeply each needs 
the other and discover ever fresh ways of uniting forces 
for the enrichment of human life and the creation of 
a society worthy of our true selves. This is a line of 
experiment opening up before us with alluring 
possibilities. 

It would be easy enough to give other instances of 
experiments which have the same kind of illustrative 
value. Probably every reader of this volume will be 
able from personal knowledge or reading to add one or 
more. Our object is’ to be served, however, not by 
the collection of very many such cases but by making 
the point that this is the kind of activity that is 
peculiarly needed to-day and that the Christian revol- 
utionary recognises as his special contribution to the 
solution of our problem. Let us summarise the points 
of positive value. Every such experiment gives us a 
means of testing out our theories both in regard to their 
essential value and in regard to the possibility of 
securing acceptance of them. All kinds of practical 
difficulties crop up when a theory is put into operation, 
diffigjjiites which it is impossible to foresee. As these 
are met one by one we either discover new possibilities 
in the principles we are seeking to apply, or we have 
to challenge them and it may be modify them in the 
light of experience. We are driven back repeatedly 
to first principles, and nothing helps us more in getting 
our minds really clear on these than the persistent 
attempt to apply them in difficult situations. 

Very often men discard ideals on the supposition 
that they will not work. They assume that other 
people are not ready for them. They have been so 
accustomed to see only one side of their neighbour 
that they do not know he has another side. Nothing 
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reveals the other side like boldly appealing to it. A 
national crisis, a fire, a shipwreck, any urgent call 
for help brings out the hidden possibilities of good, 
the latent heroism, in ordinary men and women? The 
experiments for which we plead will do this. They 
summon men to be their best. They need courage 
and altruism, and so they find these very qualities. 
We shall never know how many there are who are 
ready for high endeavour and great sacrifice until we 
embark on a programme that cannot be fulfilled 
without them. 


V 

Such experiments therefore give hope. They 
help men to believe not only in one another and in God, 
but in the actual possibility of creating a new world 
order. It is small wonder that people are pessimistic 
when they see this vast machine of modem industry 
grinding out its myriad products and grinding up its 
human lives in the process. To look only at its size 
and complexity is surely to be dismayed. But let us 
see some efforts being made wherein the free spirit 
of man transcends the machine, some places where 
its iron grip is being relaxed as the creators of a new 
order are working out some living experiment, «and we 
begin to feel that the machine is not omnipote n c e 
take heart and go forward in the way. 

The hope which is thus bom is not a mere passing 
enthusiasm. We have seen how one experiment 
opens the way to another. If we stand theorising on 
the brink of great adventures we can see but a very 
little way. But every step forward, however halting, 
and even if it be not entirely in the right direction, 
helps to bring into view some further possibility. One 
of the chief gains of this method is its continually 
expanding thought of human progress. Neither 
Guild Socialism nor any other scheme for human 
welfare promises a complete fulfilment of all our hopes. 
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imperfect they all are at the best, and imperfect are 
we who seek to realise these dreams. But the path 
towards perfection is the path of high endeavour, 
living dangerously in the world of industry no less than 
in the world of the spirit. 

In these experiments moreover, men and women 
are bound together in a close fellowship that gives 
a new quality to all they do. The “ comradeship of 
the trenches ” is known in the world of industry. 
People feel that they are striving not simply for their 
own living, not simply even for the good of the com- 
munity, but that they are making a contribution to 
the future for their children and their children's child- 
ren and are linked together in working out the one 
divine purpose which dignifies and beautifies the 
humblest and meanest act. It is such fellowship in 
service that is needed to quicken the life of to-day. 
I am convinced that there are multitudes of people 
who never will be able to give their best service to the 
world's work unless they can discover themselves 
and others and God in just such a living fellowship. 
This is the spirit which is the very antitheses of the 
monotony and deadness of so much of the work 
rendered in modem industry. The joy of battle will 
come into any community that steps out on such 
adventures. But it will be a battle in which the enemy 
i s n£t an army of men but a system that strangles 
ffiSn, evils that must be and can be overcome. Not 
fear, but Jiope and love will be the binding force. 

Those who hold that self-interest must, in the 
last resort, be the motive for economic activities seem 
to me to miss the most splendid thing in life. The 
great creative spirits of the world have not appealed to 
men on the basis even of an enlightened self-interest. 
Christ called men to leave home and family, to under- 
take an arduous work, to brave dangers for the sake of 
othSrs . It is for others that a mother will slave and 
toil and even sacrifice her life ; it is for others that a 
man will give his life when fire or water threaten ; it 
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was for others that Livingstone toiled through African 
jungles, that Florence Nightingale spent strength and 
fortune, that Dr. Bamardo devoted his skill and 
capacity. This motive must be brought into industry 
if industry is to be saved from futility and conflict. 
When we see those who labour in mines and factories 
as really our brothers, when the labourer sees the 
capitalist as a brother, social justice will come as the 
direct result of brotherliness — love in action. Is this 
brotherliness possible in industry ? Can we afford 
to apply it ? Can we see how to transfer it from the 
personal sphere to our corporate activities ? These 
are some of the questions society must answer if' it is to 
emerge from its present distress. Every experiment 
that throws light on the answer should be welcomed 
even if we see much in it to criticise. We can never 
know the answer unless we do make such experiments 
as those referred to in this chapter. 

And these experiments just because of their 
difficulty and danger throw men back upon God. Jt 
is in Him, not as a dogma but as a living Person that 
we are yet to find the power and the guidance needed 
in breaking up all evil systems and creating better 
ones. Men are not finding God to-day because He seems 
to be hidden behind theological definitions and confined 
in exclusive organisations. But God is not really, there. 
He is in no rocky tomb of our making. He is risen 
and has appeared to a lonely woman here, to a groTTp 
of fishermen there. He is abroad in the wqrld where 
men are taking risks and striving with heart and soul 
for the world-wide co-operative commonwealth, where 
truth is sought in sincerity and where men dream and 
strive together. So, even though some of these 
experiments may not be initiated with a Christian 
name or motive, perhaps it will be through them that 
our age becomes more aware of God as an active 
force, the Leader in the great campaign. * 

So it is that we may hope to break through the 
tangled web of our economic organisation and while 
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it is being unravelled, weave again the same threads 
into a fair fabric. There must be production, inter- 
change, labour, direction, credit, combination and even 
in 3ome sense competition. The weaving of these 
threads cannot be left to a blind fate. The conscious 
effort of many, who are working each at his own little 
piece of the pattern but all directed by the Master 
Weaver, is needed if the work is to be well and truly 
done. None may see the whole pattern while as yet 
it is in the weaving. But if we can see one part, if we 
can know that it belongs to a complete scheme, if we 
can work at that part faithfully, we have done some- 
thing of permanent worth. 




CHAPTER X 

THE WORLD OF NATIONS 



There are many who believe that War is disallowed by 
Christianity, and who would rejoice that it were forever abolished ; 
but there are few who are willing to maintain an undaunted and 
unyielding stand against it. They can talk of the loveliness of Peace, 
aye, and argue against the lawfulness of War ; but when difficulty 
or suffering would be the consequence, they will not refuse to do 
what they know to be unlawful ; they will not practice the 
peacefulness which they say they admire. Those who are ready 
to sustain the consequences of undeviating obedience are the 
supporters of whom Christianity stands in need. She wants men 
who are willing to suffer for her principles. 

Jonathan Dymond. 

I will venture to say this, that if all the ministers of Christ's 
Gospel were, with one voice, constantly, courageously, earnestly, 
to preach to the nations the Truce of God, and were to denounce 
War, not merely as costly and cruel and barbarous, but as essentially 
and eternally un-Christian, another war in the civilised world 
would become impossible. 


Henry Richard. 



Chapter X 


THE WORLD OF NATIONS 
I 

If the contemplation of our economic organisation 
tends to produce a sense of impotence and even pessi- 
mism in the would-be reformer it is no less true that 
the thought of the long story of wars and rumours 
of wars and our present international disorder has 
a like effect. For no one knows how many genera- 
tions, men have fought and killed one another. One 
Empire after another has risen to power through 
success in battle and has declined largely as a result 
<ff its devotion to militarism and the consequent 
destruction of its finest manhood. We live in a 
time when war is waged on a scale hitherto undreamed 
of, when our increased knowledge and power of nature 
renders it unspeakably terrible, when the aeroplane 
and the submarine have made a war on civilians a 
recognised part of the game. Not armies but nations 
fight one another to-day. When war begins anywhere 
it threatens, and in some sense involves, all the rest 
of the wdrld. The “ War to end war ” has left a world 
not only economically ruined but building on those 
ruins vast preparations for yet another war. Finan- 
cial considerations may lead to a certain slowing of the 
pace but they are not nearly strong enough to create 
peace. If Anatole France is anywhere near the mark 
when he says that Europe is dying it is clear that 
thew international life needs new creative forces to come 
in from some quarter. Whence are they to come ? 
Is there any hope for the world of nations ? 


•47 
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It is customary for those who seek to answer thesq 
questions to look to the League of Nations and other 
similar attempts to order our international life from 
above. I am by no means disposed to pour sco^n on 
the League or on such attempts as the Washington 
Conference. On the contrary I welcome them with 
real hope, and believe they should receive the support 
of all who look for a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Such plans are of value as a register 
of the growing desire for international adjustments, 
as providing a meeting-ground where statesmen can 
get face to face instead of having to discuss their differ- 
ences af long-range and through intermediaries, as 
giving public opinion an opportunity to criticise 
and support the work of diplomatists, as showing, 
in some measure, the direction w.e must take in our 
international organisation if it is to respond, to the 
growing family spirit in the world. These are real 
and not inconsiderable gains, and mean more than any 
specific work that may be accomplished, although 
their significance depends largely on the fact that 
certain steps are taken in common however small or 
timid they may be. 

The League of Nations, as actually planned, has at 
the same time many serious flaws. The fact that it 
does not include some very important States, that 
it is bound up with so evil an instrument as thb Ver- 
sailles Treaty, that it is so difficult to alter its con* 
stitution and that this constitution is so far from 
democratic — these are among the more' serious 
blemishes. One is also bound to admit that some 
of its work is what is called in China “ face-pidgin,” 
an attempt to put a good appearance on self-interested 
and cynical acts. This is not the place, however, for 
an exhaustive treatment of the question, for I am 
anxious rather to discuss constructively another 
method of approach to our international problems. 
The following words written while the war was still 
in progress, seem to have an added weight now in the 
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light of actual events, and in turning from this aspect 
of the subject I cannot do better than quote them. 
They were written by Mr. Brailsford in his book, A 
League of Nations. 

" Our Utopians are not Utopian enough. They 
do not themselves realise how great a transforma- 
tion they are proposing. From force to conference, 
from armaments to reason, from monopoly to free 
intercourse, from rival alliances to a society of nations, 
from the sovereign state to the federal league, from 
exclusive nationalism to international solidarity — 
it means the re-shaping of all our diplomatic traditions, 
and the broadening of patriotism itself. The' experi- 
enced and sceptical mind turns from the adventure 
in despair : it at least thinks clearly in its pessimism. 
The hopeless leader, is the man who would tinge his 
vengeance and his caution with a little idealism, the 
man whose perorations are a wordy picture of the 
luminous future which all his acts will deny. We 
must choose our end, and, with the end, the means 
that fit it.”* 


II 

As contrasted with this method of political 
rapprolhement the way of the Christian revolution may 
saem slow and ineffective. What I would maintain 
again at this point is that it is the one way by which 
the real fend can actually be reached ; it is on the 
line of an ultimate solution and not a mere readjust- 
ment within a system whose inherent weaknesses will 
surely lead to a break-down sooner or later. Everyone 
will admit that the League of Nations needs some- 
thing more than machinery to be a real success ; it 
needs a soul. Once that new spirit arises, the League 
of Nations will not only do what it sets out to do, it will 
begin to clear the way for something far better, perhaps 
* Op. cit., p. 88. 
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for such a World State as Mr. H. G. Wells has pictured. 1 ? 
But without such a spirit we shall see the old story of 
intrigue and influence defeating the ends of justice, 
and closer association giving, it may be, fresh oppor- 
tunities for friction. The Christian revolutionary 
is seeking to create in this strange mix-up of a world 
the actual beginnings of the better world. He is 
beginning to build, in however small a way, a real 
international society which nothing whatever can 
split. 

It seems perfectly clear to me that the foundation 
principle of this society must be a settled conviction 
that all war is absolutely wrong for any of its members. 

This, of course, is not to make light of the causes 
of war, which may be likened to the disease of the body 
politic of which war is but a symptom. But to say 
that we cannot root out war until we have rooted out 
its causes is to carry the simile too far, and is moreover, 
to lapse into pessimism. The causes of duelling, 
affronted honour, disputes in love, pride, self-will, etc., 
are still rampant in the world to-day. In most civil- 
ised states the method of duelling has been abolished 
as contrary to our idea of social justice, for the arbitra- 
ment of the sword or pistol can never decide which 
combatant was in the right. So to leave the problem 
of war as a method till we have removed its causes 
would be absurd. The causes may remain for genera- 
tions. But there is no reason why this method ef 
handling such disputes as arise between nations should 
not be abolished in one generation. The first step in 
dealing with it is to create in the minds of as man;',, as 
possible an unalterable belief that war as a method 
is not only foolish but actually wrong. 

If men and women could have this conviction and 
act upon it under any circumstances, whatever the 
provocation, those men and women would be an actual 
centre of unity in the midst of the world, even when 
all others were at war. If any considerable number 

* In The Salvaging of Civilisation t q.v. 
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of such persons were known to exist in nations that 
were on the verge of war, statesmen would be bound 
to take account of the fact, and if the number were 
large ‘enough they would be compelled to settle the 
dispute without war. Whatever method were used 
for such a settlement it could not have less connection 
with the essential justice of the case, for war has no 
connection whatever with it. It is pretty certain, 
that, in these days, it would actually have much more, 
and that a very serious attempt would be made to 
arrive at a just settlement that would therefore be a 
lasting one. , 

This picture of the future is based on a hypothesis 
which we must examine a little more carefully. It 
is not possible in this volume to state all the argu- 
ments pro and con the view, which is shared by all the 
writers in this series, that war is absolutely contrary 
to the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ. But it is 
worth while urging that this is a view which was held 
ii} the early days of the Church, that it has the weight 
of some of the ablest and holiest of the Fathers,* 
that it has been shared by smaller or larger groups in 
the Church ever since f and that to-day there are 
thousands in all Christian bodies who hold it passion- 
ately. The issue is often confused by a false idea 
of th«^ relation of the Christian to the State, an 
idea which we have dealt with to some extent in 
this volume.} It is also confused by the failure to 
distinguish between the spirit and motive a man may 
have in doing anything and the nature of the thing 
which he does ; this confusion also we have referred 
to already. § 

Stated in its simplest terms the conviction rests 
upon the plain fact that in war men are called upon to 
do many things that are plainly contrary to the things 

The Early Christian Attitude to War, by Dr. C. J. Cadoux. 
t The Remnant , by Prof. R. M. Jones. 
i See also Christ and Ccssar, especially the last chapter, 

J Chap. Ill, p. 7a. 
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for which Christ stands. The Christian’s whole life 
should be ah expression of the spirit of His Master. 
He is called to respect all other persons and to love 
them as He loves Himself, to overcome evik with 
good, to love his enemies, that is to say not simply to 
abstain from hating them but to meet them with 
positive goodwill. The plea of necessity is the one 
plea that most people who call themselves Christians 
are prepared to bring forward. If it can be shown 
that there is another way of meeting the situation, and 
that this way of war does not actually touch the real 
root of. the difficulty the plea of necessity falls to the 
ground. But in any case that plea is not one' which, 
according to the position stated in this book, can be 
maintained. It can never be necessary to do evil if 
the one thing needful is to do good. We may have 
to suffer ; others may have to suffer ; the wrong cause 
may overpower the right one ; we may even seem to 
encourage evil. But for us the way of the Cross is 
perfectly plain and decides the issue. And this is npt 
the path of saving oneself at the expense of others 
or of the cause ; it is the way by which we can best 
serve others and bring in the Kingdom of God in all 
the world. The simple question, is what is our stand- 
ard of values ? If safety, we fight : if to change the 
heart of evil into one of good then what ? . 

The attitude towards international war taken in 
this volume is, I believe, that of the Early Churdi. 
Dr. Cadoux admits the fact that the Chuiph stands 
in a very different position to-day. But he asks 
the question, “ Is there anything in that difference, 
is there anything in our modem conditions which 
really invalidates the testimony against war as the 
early Christians bore it ? ” His answer so admirably 
summarises the position that I venture to quote it 
in full. “ Not, we may answer, the passing away of 
the eschatological outlook, for the great apologia of 
Origines is as independent of that outlook as any 
modem Christian could wish — not the development 
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of national life and sentiment, for Christianity lifts 
the disciple of Christ above racial divisions and interests 
just as truly now as it did then — not laws making 
military service compulsory, for the laws 'of States 
can never make right for the Christian what according 
to the higher law of the Kingdom of God is wrong for 
him — not his obligations to society, for these obligations 
he already renders in overflowing measure by the 
power and influence of his life and prayers as a Christian 
— not the breaking forth of high-handed aggression 
and tyranny and outrage, for these things were con- 
tinually breaking forth in those early times, and the 
Christian now, as then, has his own appointed method 
of curing them, a method more radical and effectual 
than the use of arms, and involving him in a full 
measure of suffering trad self-sacrifice — not admiration 
for, or indebtedness to follow-citizens who have risked 
life and limb in the struggle for righteousness on the 
field of battle, for the right thing for a man to do has 
to, be decided by reference to his own subjective con- 
ditions, and one can fully esteem and honour the 
relative good in a sub-Christian course of conduct 
without being thereby bound to adopt it one self — 
not our inability to discover at once the full meaning 
of Jesus’ teaching for our complicated social and 
economic institutions, for such discovery is a lengthy 
process, in which one step forward at a time has to 
be taken, and unless the step is taken on each issue as 
it become? clear, no further light is to be hoped for on 
the issues that are next to it in order of obscurity and 
complexity — not the unreadiness of the rest of the 
Church to become pacific, for the individual Christian 
with a true message must never wait until the 
whole Church agrees with him before he lives up 
to it and declares it, otherwise all promise of spiritual 
progress within the Church is gone — not, finally, 
the “ offence and unpopularity which the message 
evokes or the vastness of the obstacles that lie in 
its path, for the best service Christians have ever 
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done for the world has been done under the shadow 
of the world’s frown and in the teeth of the world’s 
opposition.”* 


Ill 

For those who have “ so learned Christ ” there is 
one royal road to international peace. To be absolutely 
faithful to the Way, to bring as many as possible into 
it, and so to build up a community that can show the 
power of the peaceable spirit in a world at war or drift- 
ing towards war, — this is a programme that has actually 
been attempted, as the following instances will show. 

The well-known “ holy experiment ” of William 
Penn and his friends in governing the State of Penn- 
sylvania is the best example in history of an attempt 
to carry on the government of a State on entirely 
pacifist lines. That the idea is essentially that of these 
pages will be seen by William Penn’s own words. 
“ The nations want a precedent,” he said, “ and 
because I have been exercised about the nature and 
end of government among men, it is reasonable to 
expect that I should endeavour to establish a just 
and righteous one in this province, that others may 
take example by it.” The colony was founded at a 
time when there was constant and bitter warfare 
between the Indians and the white settlers. On the 
face of it it seemed absurd that any settlement could 
be made and maintained without armed defence in a 
country where the white people were regarded as inter- 
lopers and thieves and where there was apparftitJjr 
nothing to appeal to in the Indians. Penn, however, 
believed that there was something to appeal to. He 
went unarmed to the Indian chiefs. He purchased 
the land from them although he had received a grant 
of it from the Crown. He made fair dealing a founda- 
tion principle in all his relations with them. A jury 

♦ Op, tit., pp. 263-4. Cf. also the same author’s treatment 
of the subject in The Guidance of Jesus for To-day. 
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of six white and six coloured people decided on cases of 
dispute. No armed force was raised and there was 
no method of defence open to the settlers but that 
of honesty and goodwill. 

Looking back on the experiment it is easy to say that 
the Indians were exceptional, but that was not the 
judgment of Penn’s contemporaries. To them the 
experiment was simple folly. Yet enough people 
were found to inaugurate it and it was not long before 
many others flocked to the colony in order to be " free 
from the mouldy errors of tradition,” and to live in 
a place where the spirit of fear was overcome by that 
of love. For more than seventy years there was 
unbroken peace, and the experiment came to an end 
because the spirit of fear came in once more, intro- 
duced by those who *had not learnt the secret of over- 
coming it. The Quakers were not dissuaded by failure 
but overborne by those who lacked their spirit. 
What was exceptional was not the conditions, the 
nature of the Indian chiefs or even the settlers. It 
was that the way of Christ was fearlessly adopted in a 
situation in which it seemed sure to fail. The world 
was no more ready for this experiment than it is for a 
similar one in the midst of Europe to-day. But 
there were some people — quite ordinary people most of 
them — jyho had somehow got hold of the idea of the 
Christian Revolution, and who believed that the only 
way to make the world ready was to act as if it were 
ready. The impartial reading of this story to-day 
causes one to wonder not so much at the striking success 
thav attended the effort as at the blindness of people 
who will not learn from it and apply this same principle 
throughout our international life to-day . * 

Perhaps no illustration could more clearly demon- 
strate the close relation between disarmament and 
policy. It would be absurd to suppose that Penn- 
sylvania could have continued without an army if 

* See Quakerism in the American Colonies, by R. M. Jones. 

Section V on Pennsylvania. 
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there had not been a policy of good-will and fair dealing 
If national policies are aggressive and dictated by 
capitalist interests we need not expect disarmament 
conferences to do more than suggest limitation and 
restrictions that may ease the financial strain, but 
will do little or nothing to prevent war. The Christian 
pacifist must therefore be something much more than 
an anti-militarist. All that we are contending for 
in this volume, and others in the series, is bound up 
together as a part of one way of life. But that way 
does involve pacifism and perhaps nothing really 
exhibits the meaning of the Christian revolutionary 
principle more clearly than the choice that ihust be 
made in this particular. 

During the recent war the choice was peculiarly 
hard. Almost everyone believed the aims of the war 
to be idealistic rather than merely national or financial. 
The Churches were nearly unanimous in their support 
of the war (on both sides). The fate of the nation 
and of the world seemed to stand in the balance, ajid 
refusal to fight seemed like leaving to destruction 
all the hard-won gains of the race. There was a 
terrific appeal in England to the chivalry of a nation 
not immediately threatened, to help a little nation 
which she had sworn to protect. The war was pre- 
sented as the last one, destined finally to over-throw 
the very spirit of militarism. It is small wonder that 
many who loved peace found themselves engaged in wir. 

But there were some who were not sa deceived. 
For them the way of the Christian Revolution (whether 
so described or discerned or not) was still the onl$*ece 
to follow. Many during war-time expressed themselves 
as glad that there was one Christian Society (the 
Quakers) who did not enter into the war. Very many 
have so expressed themselves since its close. Why is 
this ? Is it not due to an instinct that after all there 
is a higher way than war, and that we ought to be 
able to see and take it ? Those who belonged to the 
Society of Friends, and a number of others who felt 
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with them, formed during those terrible years of hate 
and havoc a community which could not be broken. 
Theremin the midst of a world at war were some tens 
of thousands, may be hundreds, who were already 
acting as members of the ideal society. They were 
the nucleus of the all-inclusive divine-human family 
that is one day to spread over all the earth. To 
very many they seemed simply to be " saving their 
own skins,” and even stabbing their comrades in the 
back. To others who thought of them more kindly 
theirs was a narrowly individualistic type of religion, 
and they were mere cranks more to be pitifcd than 
to be spumed. To others their chief fault seemed 
to have been lack of indignation towards evil or of 
the sense of national honour which inspired their 
fellow countrymen. 

No doubt there were all types of men in the ranks 
of the so-called Conscientious Objectors. But the 
real inwardness of their position shows not an individ- 
ualistic type of religion, but so keen a social conscience 
that they could not break their unity with all man- 
kind, — not a lack of moral sense but a conviction that 
justice is to be established through forgiveness and not 
through punishment, — not a craven fear but the 
love that casts out fear. Let me quote the words of 
one of these men standing before a court-martial, as 
typical of the sentiments of many. 

“ I stand here,” said Malcolm Sparkes, who was 
the moving spirit in the initiation of the Industrial 
Coq»cil for the Building Industry, " reverently to wit- 
ness for the heroic Christianity of Jesus Christ ; for 
the belief that the only way to overcome evil is to 
conquer it by indomitable love and unwearied service. 
By this I mean a love that never admits defeat ; that 
goes on loving and serving regardless of risk, regardless 
of possible consequences, in literal interpretation of 
our Master's orders, " Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.” It will no doubt 
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* 

be urged that such a belief is hopelessly Utopian and 
idealistic, and cannot be brought down into the practical 
world of to-day. I am convinced that what I can see 
others can see and nothing will persuade m£ that 
the world is not ready for an ideal for which I am 
ready. Truth is more to me than victory, and if 
the great forces of love and service are ever to triumph 
over those of fear and mistrust, someone must try 
to make a beginning. I am anxious to take my place 
amongst those beginners, and shall count it a privilege 
to make sacrifices, and if need be to face punishment, 
in such® a cause.” 

It was in this spirit that hundreds of men did face 
punishment. Some were condemned to death, and 
some were actually shot (though not in England) ; 
many were given terms of imprisonment with hard 
labour which in the aggregate were far more than the 
law permits for the most hardened criminals ; many 
were threatened and bullied, given the field-punish- 
ment of “ crucifixion,” beaten till they fainted, starved 
in hope of submission, driven out of their minds by ill- 
treatment. Many left prison to life-long enfeeble- 
ment or early death. Ten died in gaol in England. 
In the main these things were suffered gladly and even 
with a triumphant spirit. The crime of these men 
was absolute loyalty to the whole human family and 
to God their Father as they understood him. Jt 
was a crime because it meant standing up to a nation 
inflamed with the war-spirit and refusing it obedience, 
because they took the words of the early discipl es as 
theirs, “ We must obey God rather than menT" 
The question is. Were these men in the line of progress 
for the human race towards the realisation of the 
Creative Dream of Jesus Christ ? Because I believe 
they were I see in their action not a passing incident, 
unpleasant perhaps and reflecting little credit op. our 
country but to be forgotten as soon as possible ; I 
see rather an illustration of the Way of the Christian 
Revolution, creative, hopeful, God-inspired, — a way 
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which, if only many more will take it, must lead us more 
surely than any Covenants or Pacts into the day when 
Peace on Earth shall be an actual fact.* 

But the way of the Christian Revolution in war 
is not merely a negative way. It calls for an active 
expression of goodwill. When a nation has not taken 
the Christian way, when it has actually embarked upon 
war (a war which may be for the nation as a whole the 
best way it can discover for meeting evil in view of the 
principles that have hitherto dictated its policy) it 
is amazingly difficult for the Christian revolutionary 
to see how he can act in other than an obstructive and 
negative way. Everything he does is liable to be 
misunderstood ; his good will be evil spoken of ; he 
will be hampered in his actions because he is supposed 
to be the friend of the enemy. Nevertheless the 
recent war does show several activities undertaken by 
such groups that were a true expression of this Way. 

One of the first things organised by the friends of 
peace was the Friends’ Emergency Committee. Its 
activities were directed to helping the nationals of 
enemy countries who were stranded in England at the 
outbreak of hostilities. The condition of many of 
these people was deplorable. A large percentage lost 
their occupations at once. No one had a good word 
to say for them. In a number of cases their homes 
and slides were raided by angry mobs. The hardship 
was all the greater because very many of them were 
British in all but name. Their sympathies were not 
with their own nation : sometimes their sons were 
actually fighting in the British army ; but they had 
not been naturalised and were therefore technically 
enemies. The public did not look into facts such as 

* Details of what was actually suffered by these men and the 
position they took up can be found in ** N.C.F.,” published 
at 5» York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C 2 , price is. 
and* I Appeal unto Casar , by Mrs. Henry Hobhouse (George 
Allen & Unwin, price is.), also Conscription and Conscience , 
by J. W. Graham, q.v . Now that war is over these things ought 

not to be forgotten if we are to learn our lesson. 
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these. The Churches had no good word to say lor any. 
who bore the hated German name. The papers on 
several occasions directed their attacks against those 
who were working for them. When a terrible evil, 
such as the sinking of the Lusitania or the shooting 
of Nurse Cavell, was announced the indignation of many 
unthinking persons was directed against these innocent 
aliens who should have had protection from the 
country of their adoption. Many of the men were put 
into internment camps and one of the big services of 
the Committee was the visiting of these, organising 
industrial work for the interned and keeping them in 
touch w'ith their families who often needed much help. 
Another activity was repatriating a considerable 
number especially women and children, and another 
the interchange of personal letters between them 
and their relations across the frontiers. 

Unknown to the Society of Friends which organised 
this work, a committee was formed by like minded 
people in Germany and care was bestowed upon British 
and other prisoners and interned aliens and their 
families. Thus on both sides of this great gulf arches 
were being built in the bridge of goodwill that was to 
span the torrent. The actual unity was being demon- 
strated at a time when the one outstanding fact, 
patent to the whole world, was disunity.* 

It may be said that such activities were altogether 
unavailing in the midst of world-war. They could do 
nothing to stem the tide of passion, or to right the 
wrongs committed. They were a pathetic proof 
of the weak, futile efforts of men and women of goodwill. 
It would seem absurd to offer this illustration of a pa?' 
ticular method, for it only shows the utter inadequacy 
of such a method. On the face of it such reasoning 
seems conclusive, but there is something more to be 

* For a fuller account of this and similar work see Friends' 
Service in War Time , by Elizabeth Fox Howard (Friends' Book- 
shop, 1 40, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.), price 6d. See also A 
Service of Love in War Time t by Rufus M. Jones. 
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said. Of course a very small minority in the nation 
will not be able to make a very effective expression 
of their faith when the mass of the people are carried 
away* by quite other feelings. We may remind our- 
selves again of the simile used by Mencius. The 
fact that a cupful of water does not extinguish a 
wagon load of fuel cannot be taken as proof that the 
method of putting out fire by water is a mistaken one. 
It simply means that we have not used enough water. 
We may admit that there was not enough of the 
revolutionary love of Christ in the warring nations to 
extinguish the universal blaze. But there was enough 
to do something of quite definite worth. 

In the first place groups of people were filled with a 
new spirit. There 4 are many homes to-day where 
the possibility of international brotherhood is realised, 
and where a new vision of the world-family in Christ has 
come through these despised efforts. Many whose 
war experiences would have soured them for life and who 
would have almost ceased to believe in human goodness 
or in a Divine provideqpe have become builders of a new 
world because of the contacts formed in these dark days. 

In the second place a certain witness was borne to 
the fact of a deeper unity. Very many in the Churches 
and outside them will now be thankful that there 
were Quakers in the world to demonstrate this spirit 
in war-time, although at the time they were indifferent 
or even hostile to this enterprise. It is easy to say 
that all Christians should be able to join in such 
activities even though they may not hold the " extreme 
pacifist ” position. But the fact remains that when 
the test came it was the extremists who organised and 
carried out the work with no official and very little 
unofficial help or approval from those who thought 
their Christian duty called them to kill their brethren. 

In the third place a bridge was actually built that 
made the beginnings of reconciliation possible when 
the war was over. In Germany and Austria the 
Quakers and those who worked with them have been 
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welcomed everywhere. The other day a child iri 
Frankfort saw another child rescued from an accident 
on the street and in telling about it said that a Quaker 
had saved the little one. “ Why do you think 'It was 
a Quaker ? ” “ Because it is the Quakers who help 
the little children,” was the reply. Ought it not to 
have been Christian rather than Quaker, and would 
not the more inclusive word have been used if all 
Christians had stood where the Quakers stood when the 
war was being fought ? To-day there are many towns 
and villages in Central Europe where a real work of 
reconciliation is going on where children are being 
fed and cared for, where disease is being met,' where 
hope is being created out of despair, through the work 
of the people who were despised during the war and 
thought to be “ friends of the enemy.” This has been 
possible because there were some who believed in this 
world-family idea and who tried to express it even at 
the height of that frenzy which made most people 
forget it. That these others did what they saw to be 
their duty at great sacrifice and with amazing heroism 
I do not for a moment deny. That they saw or took 
the one way of building up a human family in all the 
world I cannot for one moment admit. 

Let me quote as an illustration of how these islands 
are arising in the ocean a letter from a child in Germany 
to the Committee of American Friends. 

•» 

Dear Quakers, 

To-day we were told in school all what you 'do for us 
children. During the whole time of war I was not ^ware 
there were people in England and America who loved us/ 
However, now I know all that you do for us. You are so far 
from home, and in America I am sure it would be nicer and 
better for you. From morning to night you are working for 
us. We have been thinking why you do all this. You love us 
because we are God's children. I thank you for the many 
gifts you have given me and the children of Frankfort. If 
ever I should meet the English or an American in distress I 
shall also most willingly help it. 

Your grateful, 

K.L. 
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Is not this building for the future on firmer founda- 
tions than those which have been laid by a " great 
victory ” and a vindictive treaty ? Who is really doing 
the permanent work out of which a new international 
society may arise ? 

The question comes back to the same old problem. 
Is the way of the New Testament really practical 
politics ? "If thine enemy hunger feed him ; if he 
thirst give him drink.”* Where thousands of these 
little ones were being fed by obscure committees in 
London and Berlin during the war, or millions through- 
out Germany and Austria after it was over, was not 
the real “ war to end war ” being waged, rather 
than where poison-gas or tanks and all the horrible 
enginery of strife were being mobilised to " crush 
militarism ” ? Which is the method of One who said, 
“ I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat ; I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger and ye took 
me in ; naked and ye clothed me ; I was sick and ye 
visited me ; I was in prison and ye came unto me . . 

Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye dji it unto me ” ? f If it is clear 
what the answer to these questions is we cannot escape 
the further one, Was Jesus right in His idea of the 
way in which the Kingdom of God was to come on 
earth ? From the banks of the roaring torrent a man 
looks up to see a few tiny trickles of pure water coming 
from springs upon the mountain side. He smiles 
at the contrast. But it is these little streams fed 
from the eternal sources that will outlast the cataract 
filled by mighty thunderstorms. When the storms 
are over and the sky shines clear it is the pure water 
from a hundred such springs that will satisfy the 
thirst and rejoice the heart of thousands. Prophecies, 
tongues, knowledge, war, diplomacy, hatred, all will 
be done away. “ Love never faileth.” 

# While the Quakers took the lead and bore the main 
burden of such work as has been described there were 

* Rom. xii. 20. f Matt. xxv. 35, 36, 40. 
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many others who shared their spirit and united in the 
actual activities. One such group, formed during 
the war and outlasting it, was the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation organised now internationally under 
the name " The Movement * Towards a Christian 
International.” A few persons of varied faiths and 
from different classes of society came together in the 
closing days of 1914, finding themselves at one in the 
conviction that the Christian Churches had not been 
saying the distinctly Christian thing in relation to the 
war. Their agreement was, however, much more 
than a negative one. They believed that the principle 
of love as seen in the teaching, life and death of Jesus 
Christ was the one basis for human society, the one 
way of overcoming evil, and that they were bound to 
accept all that was involved in this principle at what- 
ever risk to themselves and even in a world that did 
not as yet accept it. For them this meant the renunci- 
ation of the way of war, and a committal of their whole 
lives to the service of humanity in ways consistent 
with the Spirit of Christ. The activities of this group 
of persons during war-time included helping on the 
work already referred to, active* propaganda by litera- 
ture and in other ways, an experiment in the treatment 
of criminal children on the principle of freedom and 
love, and various efforts towards interpreting the same 
principles in the social order. It was in this grqjip that 
the schemes for the Industrial Council in the Building 
Industry and for the Brethren of the Common Table 
already described, took birth. A number .of other 
efforts were inaugurated such as one or two co-opera- 
tive communities, attempts to deal with strikes and 
other conflicts, proposals for dealing with the Irish 
question. Some six or seven thousand people joined 
in the Fellowship in England and over a thousand in 
America, besides a smaller body in Holland, under the 
name of the Brotherhood in Christ, and many indi- 
viduals in other lands. The prevailing idea was "the 
thoroughgoing application of the method of the Christian 
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Revolution in every sphere of life, while, of course, 
the circumstances led to special emphasis on the inter- 
national issue. Two post-war activities may be given 
as illustrating the thesis of the present chapter. 

The ravages of faiftine and disease in Austria on 
account of the blockade so seriously affected the 
health of many children that it seemed as if nothing 
short of a complete change with ample food under 
the best conditions could save their lives and give 
them any prospect of normal development. The 
idea was conceived of bringing many of these children 
over to England and putting them into British homes. 
In the minds of members of the Fellowship who took 
up this scheme it was not only a case of showing kindness 
to the diseased and starving. It was a way by which 
it might become clear that there were many in England 
who wished to sho;V the forgiving spirit, who believed 
in an international family and wanted to realise it. 
At a time when many were saying of the privations of 
the Central European peoples “ serve them right,” 
and when it was supposed that any act of forgiveness 
must be contingent upon a certain demonstration 
of national repentant (however that was to be made), 
there were not a few who had an entirely different 
attitude on this question. The movement was by no 
means confined to the Fellowship of Reconciliation, but 
the investing thing to note is that it never could have 
had the success it achieved , and would in fact have broken 
down quite early, had not the Fellowship come forward 
to bear the main part of the burden. There was this 
deeper motive that inspired the actions and a conviction 
that every home that was opened to an Austrian child 
was like another island in the ocean. Many examples 
could be given to show how this service has actually 
created a new atmosphere in the English home and the 
neighbourhood and in the Austrian home when the 
child’s letters were received and when he returned. 

‘The second experiment was in a small town in the 
devastated area in France called Esnes. Here a group 
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of workers, French, German, Swiss, Hungarian, British, 
volunteered to rebuild houses at the ordinary contract 
rates, to take out of the receipts only what they needed 
for maintenance, and to turn the remainder over to 
some local service. The permission of the authorities 
was obtained and for several months the group worked 
together showing a new spirit of international under- 
standing and unity in Christ. The rebuilding was 
not merely that of houses ; it was the attempt to 
rebuild mutual trust and friendship right at the spot 
where these had been destroyed and where there 
seemed to be every reason for maintaining suspicion 
and ill-will. In a short time the results were so 
evident that a local land-owner who believed the 
French spirit could not be maintained except on 
hatred of her ancient enemies, moved the authorities 
to withdraw their consent. So terminated, because 
of its real success, a small but significant experiment 
in internationalism. It seems like a failure. But 
those who joined in it left with no sense of failure. 
For them it was plain that even this small inter- 
rupted service was a piece of building upon the 
permanent foundations, and that it could not be utterly 
destroyed. 

The Movement Towards a Christian International, 
under whose auspices this work was undertaken, is 
facing many other problems. A conference on Armenia 
has been trying to find ways by which that much tri^d 
people may be helped not by armies but by the prac- 
tical expression of love. Recent information tells 
of plans to bring starving Russian children through 
Finland, Sweden and Norway in the same way as the 
Austrian children were taken to British homes. The 
goodwill and active co-operation of governments, public 
companies and organisations have been secured in 
order to make this possible. Thus we may see another 
small piece of building for an international family** 

* This plan was frustrated by the refusal of the British 
Government to let the Russian children come into the country. 
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IV 

To many these instances will seem like almost 
infinkesimal eddies irf the great downward current 
which carries us on into national policies, misunder- 
standings and wars. To others they will appear as 
a part of a movement, often unobserved and sometimes 
apparently submerged, in which the deeper instincts 
of mankind, the God-given sense of fellowship and 
goodwill and that which will not be satisfied with 
anything short of unity, are finding imperfect expres- 
sion.' When we think of the very many ways.in which 
our real unity is operating — all the religious, scientific, 
educational, medical, labour, organisations that over- 
step the national boundaries,* the multiplication of 
interchange in the Commercial world, the beginning of 
international arbitration, the growth of literature that 
helps nations to understand each other’s aspirations 
and culture, the increase of study in other lands than 
one’s own, the way in which knowledge of happenings 
in one part of the world is flashed to other parts and 
affects the life and happiness of many peoples — one 
cannot fail to see that something is happening in the 
world that is far more significant and infinitely more 
hopeful than the drift towards war which sometimes 
appears to be resistless. 

The Christian revolutionary believes in these forces. 
To him, whether they are labelled Christian or not, 
they seem part of this one divine purpose — God 
fulfilling Himself in many ways. The call of the day 
is to build our common life on this bedrock. Mr. 
Lees Smith finely voiced this thought when the Peace 
Proposals were under discussion in the House of 
Commons in December, 1916. He said : — “ The path 
to follow is to . . . trust yourselves boldly to those 

decent, kindly, humane forces which are to be found 
in every man and in every nation. Put behind your 

♦ There were over 400 such when the war began ; see Woolf** 
International Government (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.). 
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military decisions and Paris Conferences ; seek only 
terms of peace which will enable you to substitute the 
possibility of friendship for the continuance of hatred, 
and on those terms of peace erect a league of nations. 
Of course, it will not give you absolute security, and 
nothing can. I admit that, if these human forces fail 
us, the league of nations will break in our hands. But, 
if they fail us, nothing can succeed. They will not fail 
us. I believe that those who put their trust in the great 
moral forces which lie latent in the hearts of men 
will find that, in the long run, they have never failed 
mankind. Trust them once again. I say that because 
I see no other way by which we can save the 
civilisation of Europe.”* 

Is there any other way ? Have not the other ways 
been tried and tried and tried again. Security has been 
our watchword and for the sake of it we have mortgaged 
all that was of greatest value. Not security itself 
but our method of working for it has proved to be 
" man’s chiefest enemy.” We have gained not security 
but a sense of unstable equilibrium in which all the 
heritage of the past has seemed to be poised on the 
edge of a crater. We have piled up armaments think- 
ing to make ourselves safe forsooth, when the one 
pledge of safety would be the bold, if risky, appeal to 
the good in all men. The way of the Christian Revolu- 
tion still opens before us almost untried on any large 
scale. 

Nevertheless it has been tried on occasions- even by 
nations. They may scarcely have realised what^hey 
were doing, they have certainly not been clearly con- 
scious that they were stepping in the path of the 
despised Galilean. But there have been times when 
His Spirit has captured a nation and when some great 
act of trust has been justified in the event. Let me 
refer to the words of Mr. Asquith, for he can scarcely 
be accused of idealising an event in history for the 
sake of proving any theory. Referring to the Treaty 

* Hansard for 21st Dec., 1916. 
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of Ghent which closed the Anglo-American War in 
1814, he says : 

" The diplomatists went to Ghent, they spent a 
good many months in jnore or less futile negotiations, 
and then, by one of those curious and significant waves 
of feeling, of which we have so many examples in 
history, [are they examples of the Spirit of God moving 
on the face of the waters ? ] the public opinion of the 
two great countries took the business out of their hands, 
and said with authoritative and unmistakable emphasis, 
“ Peace must be made.” And Peace was made. One 
of the most curious features of the Treaty of Ghent, 
which, distinguishes it, I suppose, from most of the 
diplomatic instruments of history, is that it takes 
no account, of any sort or kind, of any cause of quarrel 
which had led to the war. . . From the point of 

view of experts in diplomacy, that is one of the worst 
examples of their art, for it absolutely ignores all the 
causes of difference which had led to so much blood- 
shed and confusion. Yes, but judged by results, it 
is one of the most successful diplomatic instruments 
in the history of the world. For, since the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Ghent, despite the diplomatists and the 
soldiers, and despite popular passions and misunder- 
standings, the peace then concluded has been uni- 
formly, consistently, and unbrokenly maintained.” 

As is well-known this peace has been maintained 
along a few thousand miles of frontier where no fort 
or gun can be stationed, and in the Great Lakes which 
no man-kjf-war or gunboat can patrol. The treaty 
was what some would call a gamble with human nature. 
Shall we not rather call it staking everything on God, 
on the reality of His nature that is unfailing love and 
that He imparts to His children ? Is it not strange 
that this notable step, even if timidly taken, in following 
the way of the Master, has had so little influence in lead- 
ing diplomatists and peoples to take other similar ones ? 

To me it seems that one such was the step taken by 
the British Government after the close of the South 
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African war, a step which almost atoned for the wrong 
done by a great Empire in declaring war on two little 
republics, when not only did the victors refrain from 
levying a huge tax for reparations but actually advanced 
£50,000,000 to repair the damage they had ‘done. 
When furthermore they granted such a liberal form of 
self-government as to make the defeated colonies 
practically independent, we can easily see, in retrospect, 
that a very wise step was taken, the results of which have 
been abundantly evident in the succeeding years. 
But when it came to making peace with Germany, a 
Prime Minister, who during the South African war had 
been called a Pro-Boer, appealed to the country to 
send him to Paris to demand impossible indemnities 
which would bleed the vanquished white and to hang 
the Kaiser ! How far are we from learning the lessons 
of history ! Could any way have been devised better 
calculated to keep aflame the fires of hatred and revenge 
than the crushing terms of a treaty so wholly different 
from those to which we have just referred ? 

Yet once again in British history it seems as if the 
method of trust and the forgetting of past disputes 
were to be tried with success. Driven to the course 
by the terrible results of the method of force, it is 
nevertheless a matter of deepest thankfulness that the 
Irish Question after all these centuries is being settled 
on terms that do real credit to both sides. Is riot this 
another example of the way of Christian Revolution, 
carried out indeed not by those who see clearly what 
they are doing, but nevertheless illustrating ‘the fact 
that goodwill and trust can actually accomplish What 
violence is utterly unable to do ? 

V 

There is a Christian way for nations. It is possible 
to meet evil with good upon the large scale, nay even 
to conquer evil with good. The difficulty is that it 
means so much to follow it. In a few rare cases a 
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nation that follows a lower policy may rise, almost in 
spite of itself, to some higher plain and take a bold 
step such as these we, # have referred to. But such a 
policy* cannot be consistently followed without other 
very big changes in the national life. What are we 
to do about our relations to what we are pleased to call 
the backward races ? How can the " white man's 
burden " be carried unless we use an army ? What 
of the demands of Japan, let us say, for areas to colonise 
and mineral resources to exploit ? If we are to find the 
Christian way and to pursue it we must revise many 
of our ideas on these questions. For example is it 
certain that the trusteeship for the weaker races is 
being carried as well by our political supervision as by 
our educational an<J missionary ambassadors ? Is it 
possible that the dangers from the inroads of savage 
tribes would disappear if the principles of William Penn 
were being practised in N.W. India ? 

These questions carry us too far afield for the 
purposes of this volume. What I want to urge is that 
if we were determined to carry out internationally the 
way of Christ we should soon discover more of what is 
meant. I believe in a disarmed nation. I believe it 
would be possible for even a great nation that had no 
aggressive aims commercial or political and that was 
determined to deal fairly with all her neighbours to 
lay down her arms altogether — I believe such an act 
of heroism and faith, which would of course be very 
risky, would at once liberate fresh forces of goodwill in 
the world. I believe if this course were taken not for 
mere safety or economy or laziness but as a way by 
which the world might be led out of the vicious circle of 
war and preparations for war, it would be welcomed 
in every nation under heaven as the God-given word 
of release. Until the Christian revolutionary boldly 
states this as his answer to a world at war his appeal 
will lack its final force. 

Some will say that this is all very well for Christian 
or semi-Christian nations but what of those that are 
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pagan or savage ? As a matter of fact it is the Christian 
nations, so-called, that lead the military movement in 
the world. . No one who knows China will regard her 
peace-loving people as a menace if the nations bf the 
West give up their aggressive policy. It is in the 
school of the " Christian ” peoples that she is learning 
the meaning of the word militarism. The experience 
of the missionaries in the Cannibal Islands, of Dr. 
Pennell on the Afghan Frontier, of Penn among the 
Red Indians, of Livingstone in the heart of Africa 
and many others amply proves that there is something 
in the ihost degraded that is appealed to by simple 
friendship and goodwill.* A nation that dared to be 
Christian in all its dealings would have nothing to fear 
from the non-Christian world. There might be some 
disasters in the process of civilisation or penetration — 
a legacy of so much ill treatment in the past — but 
what would they be ? Nothing for one moment to com- 
pare with the losses in a single engagement of the 
World War. 

The critic who concentrates first upon the un- 
civilised or semi-civilised is wont to turn his attention 
next to the great military powers of the West. Yes, 
he says in effect, I grant that there is something to be 
said for your policy in these circumstances, but how 
are you to meet a mad-dog nation like Germany in 
1914 ? So it always is with those who defend an un- 
tenable position ; they shift their ground and deny 
their own arguments. Surely everyone mufet realise 
that militarism could never flourish in one nation 
surrounded by a world of others that really loved 
peace and had no aggressive designs. German militar- 
ism was the child not of a special breed of Prussian 
leaders, but of a set of circumstances to which all 
the nations had been contributing for years. In 
every nation moreover there are far more really gpod- 
hearted folk than the deliberately evil-minded. Let us 
treat a nation that plots some evil with real kindness 
* See examples in The Arm of God , and elsewhere. 
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and we should appeal at once to the larger part of 
the people and awaken a spirit that would conquer, 
from within, the evil spirit that tended to dominate 
the national life. If any nation really tried this way 
it might indeed fail at the first effort ; there might be 
something like a crucifixion. But if we believe in God 
as the eternal Purposer of good to all, as Love that 
cannot finally be defeated, dare we doubt the resurrec- 
tion morn ? 

We are often told that the way of love is all very 
well in personal contacts but clearly impossible in 
international disputes. This a priori argument carries 
very little weight with me for the following "reasons. 
First, we have scarcely ever tried it out, and where 
it has been tried, as in some of the cases given, there 
is at least some promise of success if tried on a larger 
scale. Second, we have not even thought out what 
it would mean. Were one-tenth part of the skill and 
energy that is devoted to war turned to this construc- 
tive task we should soon make discoveries that would 
be as surprising as the Zeppelin would have been to 
Wellington. Third, we actually rely so little on this 
way in our personal life that it is small wonder if we 
are sceptical about its application in the wider sphere. 
I believe that everyone who knows something of the 
triumph of love over great obstacles in his personal 
relations with individuals has some hope that similar 
methods would succeed internationally. But it is quite 
clear that we need a lot more thinking, and especially 
corporate thinking, on this problem. This is one of 
the chief constructive tasks of the comrades of the 
Christian Revolution. 


VI 

Very imperfectly have I stated the position that a 
growing number are, I believe, coming to see as the 
only possible line of solution for our international 
disorders. It is only dimly realised. The Churches 

is 
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and the public men of to-day are all peace lovers up to a 
certain point. The war has sickened all of us of the 
methods of violence. There is a great reaction from 
the days when men spoke glibly of the purifying 
influence of war, the comradeship of the trenches and all 
the other clap-trap which is always brought out again 
whenever a war actually breaks out. 

But there is a deep misgiving in my heart. Is this 
lip-service to peace any use at all unless it springs 
from a deep conviction that war is utterly and abso- 
lutely impossible for the Christian ? That is to say is 
it of any use to stem the tides of passion when again 
a situation arises in which it seems as if war alone could 
defend the things we count most dear ? For there are 
terrific forces in human nature that make for war. 
They can only be met by forces £ven mightier. I do 
not believe that the fiery denunciations that come 
from statesmen and preachers who but yesterday 
were urging all into a “ holy war ” have any suffi- 
cient force to meet the greed and hate and prejudice, 
or even to overcome the indifference on the tides of 
which nations are repeatedly carried into bloody 
strife. 

I believe there is a force strong enough to do this. 
I see it working in men who went cheerfully to prison, 
in soldiers who have seen through the hollow shams 
and renounced the way of war for ever, in little groups 
who are bound together in a clear recognition that thfeir 
loyalty to one another in Christ makes a stronger claim 
upon them than even the loyalty they owe to a nation. 

“ Humanity has reached a point at which mutual 
completion, co-operation, education of the nations is 
essential. No nation can solve its own problems with- 
out the aid of the traditions of foreign nations. France 
needs Germany and Germany France. Germany 
needs the spirit of the Slav and the Slavs need that 
of Germany. England needs German and Germany 
England. The individual nations are no less necessary 
to one another for their completion than are the two 
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sexes. Without such higher companionship both 
nations and souls must be ruined by their one-sided- 
ness. In the union of races will the Universal Christ 
be bom in us.” 

So* wrote a German, Professor Fdrster, when the 
war was at its height. It was a brave and difficult 
utterance to make at such a time. To-day we can all 
echo it. But how many of us will still see its truth 
if once again a war “ for humanity and freedom " 
breaks out and some one nation is pilloried as the 
Anti-christ ? 

What is needed is a conviction that will outlast all 
hatred, that will survive when passion is at its height, 
that will see through the sophistries of national or 
religious leaders, that finds its foundations in Christ 
Himself and His eternal words of love and power. 
Beating up against the rocks of such a conviction the 
tempests of international hatred will break in vain. 
The structure that is built upon it may be very small 
but it will be founded on the rock. All building on 
that rock is part of the eternal building in which all 
nations and races shall each take a share, the temple 
of God into which all peoples shall come to worship. 
This is the faith of the Christian revolutionary for the 
world of nations. 




CHAPTER XI 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER 



In our Lord's Day there seem to v have been three classes of 
earnest-minded Jews. In one the tendency was to make the best 
of the existing world, to come to a compromise with Gentile 
culture and Gentile policy. Another class resigned themselves 
passively to evil, expecting a Divine deliverance. And yet another 
thought to co-operate with God by taking arms against their 
oppressors. Upon all these alike our Lord urges repentance. It is 
neither by compromise with evil, nor in passively suffering evil, 
nor by opposing force to evil, that men can expect good. It is by 
faith in Qod as the bestower of good, and by unswerving co- 
operation with this divine outflow of good to an evil world. This 
is the repentance and faith He looked for ; and He was then 
disappointed. Lily Dougall. 

As a King sending a Son, He sent Him as King, He sent Him 
as God, He sent Him as Man to men ; He was saving and 
persuading when He sent Him, not compelling, for compulsion is 
not an attribute of God ; when He sent Him He was calling, not 
pursuing ; when He sent Him He was loving, not judging. 

Epistle to Diognetus. 



Chapter XI 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 
I 

" Great social reforms always have been and always 
will be the result of great religious movements.” If 
these words of Mazzini’s are true it is surely high time 
there was a great religious movement. What is to be 
its character ? Whence is it to arise ? What shall be 
the signs of its coming ? Is there anything that ordinary 
men and women can do to hasten it ? These are some 
of the questions which it may be well to face before 
concluding one’s study of the Christian Revolution. 

For after all it is a vain thing to sketch out 
a possible method of social progress if there be no 
adequate dynamic to carry it forward. One might 
’as well build a power plant at the Falls of Foyers 
which only a Niagara could drive. There will be some 
who have read thus far and are still unconvinced. 
Either they may feel that what has been said is not 
very new or very revolutionary ; or if they realise 
how much it means and how far it carries us they 
may say like the Chinese girl, " We all know it’s quite 
impossible.” Both points of view are quite intelligible. 
There is nothing new under the sun, and very many 
have said and are saying the same kind of thing that 
has been put into this book. That is a cause of hope, 
because it shows some common spirit or thought- 
influence affecting many minds. The more support 
there is for our argument from other points of view, 
the more reason have we to feel that there is a truth 
in it which cannot be resisted. We are, moreover, 
sonsed to hearing true things said but only half meant 
that it is quite possible for the reader to feel that, 
after all, there is nothing very revolutionary in them. 
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They have worn channels in our minds without driving 
any machinery. The Falls of Niagara ran to waste 
for no one knows how long. Not till some one put up 
machinery for applying the power did they mean more 
than an impressive and beautiful sight for the traveller. 
So it is with the mighty principles that we read in the 
Sermon on the Mount. They have been a beautiful 
picture for the religious sight-seer too long. Of course 
they have influenced many lives and even society as 
a whole. But they still wait to be applied in a way 
at all approaching to an adequate utilisation of their 
vast latent power for revolutionising society. The 
great difficulty of the writer or preacher is to convince 
people that one means what one says. 

For the other type of mind which sees the immense 
implications of the Christian revolutionary method 
but is hopeless as to the possibility of advancing along 
this path, or advancing far enough or fast enough, 
the great need seems to be in the realm of what we call 
the spiritual. The story is told of a man of God who 
was surrounded by his foes and who prayed the Lord' 
to open the eyes of his servant that he might see. 
When his eyes were opened he found that they two 
were not, as he had supposed, alone and defenceless 
but that “the mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire.”* It is a picture of the actuality of the unseen 
forces. We live in the midst of them and are not 
awake to them. “ Dimly and faintly, hidden and 
afar ” we at times perceive their true significance. 
But “ the world is too much with us.” We cannot 
rise above the material, and we feel that most other 
people are in like case. So we become cynical, or 
just save ourselves from cynicism by being somewhat 
illogical. 

In the minds of many of us two thoughts struggle 
one against the other. In some moods we feel that 
only a power altogether outside ourselves can accom- 
plish what is needed in this world. 

♦ 2 Kings vi. 14-17. 
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We seem so helpless. " Oh that Thou wbuldst 
rend the heavens that Thou wouldst come down.”* 
is the unspoken prayer. We would gladly be spectator, 
if need be, of another .flood, when all the wickedness 
of thd world should be swept away. How can any 
human effort avail to do what is needed ? We are 
utterly insignificant and may as well give up trying. 
Or rather, as we rise above despair our whole being 
seems to go out in a trustful longing that God 
would accomplish that which to us seems wholly 
impossible. 

In other moods the passion to improve things 
takes hold of us. We feel that if we cannot make 
things better we have no right to live. We even feel 
that man’s unconquerable will is enough, and that it 
would be a sign of. weakness to turn to any outside 
power for assistance. If we cannot save ourselves 
and society neither we nor it deserve to be saved. 
We will not be craven. The words of John Galsworthy 
express our mood. 

If on a spring night I went by 
And God were standing there ; 

What is the prayer that I should pray 
To Him ? This is the prayer : 

*’ Oh Lord of courage grave ; 

Oh Master of this night of spring ; 

Make firm in me a heart too brave, 

To ask Thee anything.'' 

Neither mood seems to me wholly right, and yet in 
each there is something splendid — the splendid faith 
of thife trustful child and the splendid courage of the 
strong youth. Every great spiritual movement has in 
some sense combined the good in each of these moods, 
and so unified men’s personalities in humility and 
confidence. 

* Isa. xliv. i. Note the answer to which the prophet found 
his yay in verses 4-8. 
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II 

Without attempting to give any complete reply to 
the questions with which I started this chapter, let 
me state seven convictions that,, bear upon the problem. 
They are concerned primarily with the character of 
the religious movement for which this age seems to me 
to stand in special need. 

(1) It is necessary that the material conditions of 
life be frankly faced. To talk of spiritual revival as 
if it were solely concerned with men’s feelings and 
inward experiences is to lose the chance of reaching 
great numbers whose circumstances press upon them 
so heavily as to give them very little power to think 
of their deeper needs. More important is the con- 
sideration that such a movement is not true to life. 
It makes a false division between secular and religious. 
It should never be forgotten that Jesus Christ devoted 
a large part of His time to healing the sick. Their 
sickness was a disability that made it hard for them to 
attend to His spiritual message. The conditions of over- 
crowding and casual employment and long hours o*f 
work are such a disability for yery many to-day. It 
is an urgent duty to remove this if the spiritual message, 
is to be intelligible. But still deeper lies the fact that 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth is an 
integral part of our message and work. The Christian 
Revolution is needed to create a new social ordew* If 
as I hold, it is to come out of and through a new 
movement of the Spirit in human life, it is clear that this 
movement must have, as an integral part of its message, 
something about the material conditions of our ‘social 
life. And this means that there must be no hiding 
of the facts. They are the raw material with which 
and upon which the new spirit has to work. To run 
away from them is not only folly, it is sin. 

(2) The movement must fully recognise the spirit- 
ual side of man’s nature. Better material conditkms, 
however important, cannot satisfy. While they are 
being improved the men and women who are being 
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helped out of degrading circumstances need to be given 
the power to appreciate and use their new opportunities. 
Educational effort must therefore be an integral part 
of a religious movement that reaches out to these 
larger problems. Men have powers of appreciating 
and being lifted up by art, music, literature, but these 
powers in many lie latent and never give the enjoy- 
ment and richness to life for which they are designed, 
because they have not been awakened and led out into 
appropriate experiences. Such development will help 
to give a true sense of values and of proportion. We 
need no narrow concentration upon one aspect of life, 
but ah all-roundness which means the growth of the 
whole personality. A religious movement that is 
adequate for these ^reat purposes, then, must see life 
whole, and must grip the deepest things in men, showing 
them a reason for the improvement of conditions in the 
improvement of men and women. Otherwise the end 
will again be denied by the means and the improvement 
of conditions will mean the materialisation of life, the 
submergence of the soul. 

(3) It is certain also that any religious movement 
which can meet our needs to-day must be fearless in 
the search for truth. The idea that organised religion 
is afraid of truth is fatal. However strongly we hold 
to the % truth we have ourselves seen, we must be 
toleraht of others who differ from us, with the tolerance 
bom not of easy-going indifference to truth, but of a 
passionate, though humble, determination to reach it, 
at whatever cost to prejudices or pride — the tolerance 
that consists in “ the love of truth and the love of 
man, each brought to its perfection and living in perfect 
harmony with one another.”* 

There is something relentless about truth. If we 
neglect.it it comes back again and again until we are 
driven to accept it or die, intellectually if not spiritually. 
But 'a spiritual awakening is not a mere acceptance of 
truths that we cannot escape, it is an opening of the 

* Philip Brooks on Tolerance, p. 25, 
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arms to welcome all truth ; it is the enthusiasm of a 
search for truth. The signs of the coming of the 
movement that is needed are to be seen where men 
patiently devote themselves to searching out the .secrets 
of nature, not less perhaps, than where they gather 
together and sing hymns. 

(4) The movement we need must also be marked 
by a larger sympathy. We must learn to speak and to 
understand one another’s languages in more senses 
than one. We must get out of our cliques of like- 
minded persons and find a real fellowship with those 
of differing convictions. There must be a universal 
note in all our speaking and writing. Race prejudice 
must be transcended in a real community of spirit and 
in common effort. We must learn afresh how to put 
ourselves in the place of others. The righteous indig- 
nation that is fed upon ignorance, and can only flourish 
as we shut our eyes to the temptations and environment 
of our fellows, must give place to a reticence about the 
sins of others and a larger pity for those who are 
betrayed into errors that we may never have been 
tempted to commit. This sympathy will melt us into 
one. It will remove with a subtle hand the barriers 
that prevent many from speaking frankly to one another 
in love, and also the harshness that leads them to 
speak brutally. Where men sit apart and criticise 
their brethren we shall not be very likely to liilfi ’ the 
beginnings of our longed-for revival. " God lotfes 
those who make excuses for other people.” 

(5) The mark of moral earnestness is one that is 
equally important. No great thing has ever been done 
for the uplift of humanity by those who have been mere 
idle spectators of the game. When I see men who show 
this moral earnestness, who show that they do think it 
matters how they live or how others live, I feel far nearer 
to them, even though their creeds may be very different 
from mine, than to those who stand in the same dircle 
of ideas as I do but who are not deeply moved by those 
ideas. Moral earnestness seems usually to spring 
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from repentance, a deep sense of the fact that one has 
missed the mark, and that one is involved in a society 
that has missed the mark partner in its guilt. “ I am 
undone because I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell m the midst of a people of unclean lips.” 1 * But 
true repentance is not bewailing ones sins, it is rising 
up and sinning no more. It is a stepping out into a 
new life in determined effort to achieve. No spiritual 
movement that lacks moral earnestness can carry us 
very far. 

(6) But there is something that goes even further, 
the note of high adventure. Repeatedly in these pages 
and elsewhere f I have urged that true religion is an 
adventure, and that it is only by daring experiments 
that we can advance. The motto " Safety first ” may 
be all very well for'the crowded streets of our cities, 
but it is not any use for the open highway of life. 
What good would it have been in the days when men 
were called to risk everything for their country ? 
The best that men are capable of cannot be called out 
save in an enterprise whose end is in some sense 
uncertain and where dangers and difficulties abound. 
War, with all its horrors, has had a certain place in 
calling out the highest powers of endurance and self- 
sacrifice of which men are capable. If we turn from 
War what is to fill this function in human society ? 

^ Qnt of the arguments in favour of national wars 
is that more than anything else they cement national 
solidarity. This is because they represent group- 
action # of the most strenuous and the most emotionalised 
type : actions and emotions that lie close to elemental 
instincts. The substitute for war that civilisation is 
to find must have as its major ingredient group-action 
that is strenuous and emotionalised. Wanting this 
there can be no effective and abiding national soli- 
darity. The substitute need not equal war in its momen- 
tary power ; for what it lacks in power may be made up 

* Isa. vi. 5, 

t See especially Lay Religion , Chapter IV. 
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in continuity of action. ”* This means that the religious 
movement we seek must provide expression as well as 
impression, and that expression must not be simply 
in verbal statements, however valuable, but in attacking 
the great social evils we have been thinking of, and in 
adventuring together toward the creation of a better 
social order. We must enter in company upon the path 
of taking Christ seriously and that is adventure enough 
for anyone. 

(7) No religious movement can meet the need that 
is not in some sense a new discovery of God, or a new 
revelation of Him whichever way we look at it. I 
believe this discovery will come as we see Him again 
in the face of Jesus Christ. I subscribe to the view that 
" the great central idea in our Lord's life was that there 
is no wrath, no punishment, nothing destructive, 
nothing to fear in the Infinite.”! If we could see this 
with all the startling clearness with which our Lord 
Himself saw it, with all the vivid sense of its meaning 
that came to His first followers, a new day would surely 
dawn for mankind. It is love that is the creativfe 
power we need, and nothing in heaven or earth can take 
its place. 

That love we see in the life and death of Jesus. 
Forgiveness is felt by some modems to be a weakness 
in the Christian scheme of things 4 It appears to 
encourage evil rather than to check it. But,‘ qghtly 
seen, forgiveness is central : it is the most distinctive 
thing in Christianity : it is her glory and her supreme 
power with which to overcome the world. Dare she 
use it ? The unweaponed love of Jesus is sef over 
against all antagonisms or hatreds. Is the infective 
power of goodness greater than that of evil? Only 
if the goodness be of this adventurous revolutionary 
type, if it be not a conventional acceptance of a moral 

* Bobbett, The Curriculum, p. 132. 

t Practice of Christianity, p. 86. 

I See for example All is One, by Edmund Holmes, 
pp. 79 and 84. 
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code of restrictions, but the overflowing life of God in the 
soul. The actual power of God in human affairs is seen 
wherever human beings become the instruments of 
this l<jve. It is by taking the course of adventure, 
danger, sacrifice in the simple confidence that God’s 
love is supreme that we come, as in no other way, 
to the inward conviction that He is supreme, to the 
knowledge of all Reality. 


Ill 

• 

There will be some who travel far along the same 
path that we have travelled in these pages, but who will 
be impatient at the constantly recurring religious or 
Christian note. To them it may savour of bigotry. 
Why not leave this out ? After all, principles are the 
things that matter. Can we not find the same 
principles in socialism, in other religions, in various 
philosophies ? We are with you, they will say, in all 
that you are really standing for, only we would express 
it very differently and •we think you only put off many 
would-be followers by linking this all up with a meta- 
physical position that is not really a part of your 
philosophy of social progress. 

Wel^ and good. Let us by all means work to- 
getfieT. Let us not boggle with words. Let us remem- 
ber that the spirit is far more important than the way 
in which we express our faith. When we begin to use 
words- as a means of reaching agreement we are about 
to fail, and may end in calling one another names. 

Nevertheless I think there is more to be said for the 
method of treatment than such critics may be inclined 
to admit. I have found the inspiration and the under- 
standing of true social progress in Jesus of Nazareth. It 
is a very long time since He saw the Way and told men 
of it*.' If others who are now feeling after a similar way 
do not acknowledge Him and do not even see Whom 
they ought to acknowledge, I believe they will be greatly 
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the losers, both because they will lack the victorious 
conviction that comes from Him and also because they 
will not be able to come back again and again to leam 
more from the real source. Its* is a dangerous,, thing 
to leave the original fountain and try to keep life going 
on the buckets of water that have been taken from it. 
To me it seems that many social workers are in this 
case. What they say and do is worthy of all admir- 
ation. They are standing for the things for which Jesus 
stands. We have no right to exclude them from the 
fellowship of His disciples, and even if they exclude 
themselv.es we are sorry. 

But even in order to walk with them we may not 
suppress our own deepest conviction of truth. Those 
of whom I am speaking seem to me to lack something 
which both they and the world greatly need, and with- 
out which their efforts will not be wholly successful. It 
may be that the fault is largely that those of us who 
take the name of Christ are not standing for His 
principles as we should, or as well as some who do not 
take it. But wherever the fault lies the result is loss on 
both sides. 

For after all, the Christian religion is something 
more than a set of principles. It started with a life 
lived among men in which those principles were per- 
fectly expressed. It continues because that life is 
a continuous one, because the Cross was not tho Sid, 
the collapse of all for which Jesus stood, but \tfas 
followed by the resurrection, the vindication, of His 
Way and the pledge and promise of that same life for 
all who take it. This life of God in the soul of man is 
the power that can overcome evil. Christianity stands 
for the reality of such a life. The Christian Church 
exists to bring men into this life. It is life alone that 
can conquer death, the eternal life which is found 
in the union of God and man. “ This re-creative force, 
which is love’s weapon and defence, the strong tower 
and the gleaming sword of the servant of God, is a 
power that we call supernatural. If we mean by 
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" supernatural ” the higher nature that takes control 
of the lower nature it is a good word. As vegetable 
life turns mineral substance into life and growth ; as 
animal life turns vegetable substance into instinct and 
intelligence ; so the life of love turns the activities and 
institutions of antagonism into the activities and 
institutions of pure love. 11 This is the deed of God, 
and it is miraculous in our eyes.” It is not unnatural 
but it is the manifestation of an order of nature to which 
we have so little directed our attention that we are, 
as it were, just barely conscious of its existence.”* 

It is the operation of this higher law, this life of love 
which is the life of God, in persons and so throughout 
society that is needed for the Christian revolution. 
Unless it operates the changes we have considered are 
not practicable. It is for this reason, above all others, 
that we need to turn again to Christ, that we need to 
find fellowship in worship as well as in work, that we need 
a quiet space in our own lives where we may find our- 
selves in communion with our Father. The revo- 
lution must begin in us, and it must continue to work in 
us. Mr. Wells, in somewhat pathetic words, says : 
" I have tried to let it become apparent that while I 
do firmly believe, not only in the splendour and nobility 
of the socialist dream, but in its ultimate practicability, 
I do also recognise quite clearly that with people just 
as thay*are now, with their prejudices, their ignorances, 
their misapprehensions, their unchecked vanities, 
greeds and jealousies, their untutored and misguided 
instincts, their irrational traditions no socialist state 
can exist, no better state can exist, than the one we 
have with all its squalor and cruelty. ”f Yes, men and 
women are the raw material from which alone the new 
structure can be raised, and it is new men and women 
we need, and the work of Christ is first and foremost 
to create new men and women. Paul who had had so 
vivid an experience of this work wrote, “ There is a new 

* Practice of Christianity , pp. 281-2. 

If New Worlds for Old, p. 203. 
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creation whenever a man comes to be in Christ ; what 
is old is gone, the new has come.”* This has been the 
testimony of very many since that day. The new man 
needed to make a new world can< be created in thi$> same 
way to-day. 

Wherever society is approximating to the Christian 
ideal, wherever men are applying, consciously or 
unconsciously, those principles that we see in Christ, 
wherever the life of God is surging through men leading 
them to love their fellows, to seek the truth, to adven- 
ture for righteousness, there we trace the one purpose. 
This progressive application of the Way of Christ in 
human hfe is the one hope of so building that the 
structure will not collapse. 

Surely, though the clouds hang low, we can see that 
there are many rifts. The prospect is not all dark. 
Patient souls keep alight the flame of love. The march 
of the children is ever toward the light, mothers hoping 
against hope for their straying sons, teachers giving 
themselves in their teaching, the poor helping others 
out of their poverty, the oppressed still keeping a sweet 
heart, the privileged devising means for surrendering 
their privileges, those who are called enemies drawing 
near in love, master and servant bound together in 
truest friendship, all who have resisted the passion for 
gain, all who have spent themselves in the service of 
others, all who follow truth with a single heart, they who 
experiment towards a new social order, they who build 
up an international fellowship — are they not part of the 
multitude whom no man can number, whose eyes are 
turned towards the dawn and whose hearts are tuned to 
the heavenly music ? The spiritual movement for 
which we long is already on the way. How it will take 
shape, whereunto it will grow, none can tell. But the 
great confidence we have as we think back over the 
argument of this book is that the Christian revolution 
is already working, and that what we need is patience 
and faith and high endeavour, patience that we be not 
• 2 Cor. v. 17 (Moffatt). 
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rushed into methods that are at most a second best 
and at worst foredoomed to failure ; faith in God as He 
is working in human affairs and as we find Him in our 
fellow-men, and faith, in them too, without whom we 
cannftt be made perfect ; high endeavour that our 
lives may be so lived that God can do great things even 
through us. 


IV 

I want to close this volume with a question. I 
have tried to state what I believe to be the Christian 
method of social progress. I have tried to show what 
it involves in regard to certain specific problems, 
although it is no iess evident to myself than to the 
reader that I have not covered more than a very small 
portion of the ground. The value of the second part 
of this volume is rather that we can make concrete 
as we look at our problems one by one, what kind of 
action the full acceptance of these principles might be 
expected to lead into. I am very far from seeking 
rigidly to uphold, in each case, the detailed conclusions 
to which I have been led or from thinking that my main 
thesis fails if some of these conclusions have to be 
modified. But I do feel that the main contention 
ought *0 be faced both by Christians and by those who 
do profess to take the Christian standpoint. 

My question takes a somewhat different form for 
these 'two classes. To those who call themselves 
’Christians I would put it thus. Is this the distinctively 
Christian way ? Does it involve less trust in politics 
and none in violence ? Does it mean that the Church, 
and in a measure the individual Christian, has a specific 
contribution to the problem of social betterment, and 
that to turn from it into other and perhaps easier ways 
is to forsake the way our Master took and to betray Him 
and the world He came to save ? Is it true that the 
Church has come to be regarded as irrelevant when great 
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matters of social reform are under discussion ? Is 
this due to the fact that we have departed from the way 
of Christ, to our compromise with evil and to our hesi- 
tation to take Christ seriously ?„ Are we to-day pre- 
vented by convention, by commitments to govemrftents, 
by relation to the capitalistic system, by our glorifying 
of war, from any forthright utterance on many of our 
gravest social evils. Was the despised conscientious 
objector nearer to seeing the way of Christ (in spite of 
all his mistakes and our misunderstanding of him) than 
those who, painfully it may be, but deliberately upheld 
the war ? Is there a way of escape if we have gone 
wrong ? "Dare we take it ? What will happen if we 
do not ? 

To my friends who do not make the Christian faith 
their starting-point may I put my question rather in 
this form. Have you, by taking Christianity only 
from us poor Christians, missed something supremely 
important for your work of social reconstruction ? 
Do you find all the power and inspiration you need both 
for yourself and those among whom you work ? Have 
you taken pains to see where your principles have their 
root, and is it possible that they come from Jesus of 
Nazareth ? In seeking for a new social order by 
methods that are not His are you really arriving ? 
Could you not help some of us who want to be Christians 
but have not seen nearly all it means to discovfcr«mOTe 
of the implications of our faith and to applyit with more 
courage ? Is the method of violence going to achieve 
the ends you have in view ? Is it creative ? It not, 
how are you going to resist the temptation to use it 
when there is the utmost provocation ? 

And for all of us together may we not ask ourselves 
again, can we not, must we not, join forces, granting 
each to the other full liberty to hold and express his 
deepest convictions, but so united that the forces of 
reaction, antagonism, private-mindedness', stubborn 
resistance to all change may be overcome through love 
and love alone ? 
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The following notes prepared by a Group of teachers give 
some idea of oneway of working out the ideas in Chapter VII. 
A school inspired by these ideals has been founded at Gland, 
Canton de Vaud, Switzerland. 

NOTES ON A FELLOWSHIP SCHOOL 
The Aim 

Acknowledging ifi Jesus Christ the highest and fullest 
life in human frame, and deeming it to be the will of God that 
each child should grow into His likeness ; it shall be the aim 
ol the school through its daily life and teaching : 

1. To encourage the reverent quest for Truth and Beauty, 

allowing a free and unfettered experience of the facts 
of life and nature and abundant access to the best 
thought from al> ages and sources ; 

2. To give opportunities for the achieving of Self-Discipline, 

using the best results of educational thought and prac- 
tice, especially of recent experiments in freedom and 
self-government. 

, 3. To reveal the possibilities of Fellowship and the joy of 
mutual service in this threefold aim, all knowledge 
Js esteemed for its life value and its social worth, the 
demarcation between sacred and secular is denied, 
the daily social life of the community is not separated 
from the acquisition of knowledge, and education is 
regarded as a means to larger service. 

While by the absence of compulsion and the pressure which 
seeks to mould the children to current standards of thought 
and practice, it is hoped to give the widest room for the 
development of their personality in every direction ; it shall 
be &ie aim especially to mediate to them the redeeming power 
of love as revealed in the life and death of Jesus Christ. 

For the true understanding of Jesus Christ, it is recognised 
that the only teaching which will suffice is that which is 
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consistently borne out in the daily practical life of the com- 
munity. But in as far as the everyday life is directed in His 
Spirit and in accord with His teachings it may be the means 
by which the children may grow up to be centres for the renew- 
ing of fellowship between nations, classes and churchefe, and 
may discover what is the true Christian message for society 
to-day. 


The Scholars 

In accordance with the ideal of fellowship, the scholars 
will be of all ages, all classes, rich and poor, of different denom- 
inations, and at least a few children of other nations. The aim 
will be to ^ive a continuous and unending education over the 
range from Preparatory School to University age. 

The Government + 

Internal . — Shall be increasingly democratic, scholars and 
teachers sharing both legislation and administration. 

External . — A Council representing : — 

Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The School Staff. 

The Scholars 

together with co-opted experts. 

Some Features of the School 

Site in or near a country village. 

Number of children from 20 to 100. 

Residential. 

Co-educational. 

Neighbourhood life to be a strong feature, the children 
sharing as much as possible in the life of the village. 

Local craftsmen to help where possible in the life of the 
school. 

Simple living, and with the greatest possible reverence for 
order, beauty and health. 

All must share, teacher and scholar alike, in the labour 
that lies at the basis of human life and unites all men through 
their common need. 

Every child to be trained to become self-supporting in the 
best sense. 
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The kitchen, crafts-room and garden to rank equally with 
the class room. 

A small farm would be the most appropriate setting for 
the school. 

Wt&lth to be recognised as a greater risk than poverty. 

Service to be considered a greater thing than success. 

The children will be encouraged to take part in the ordering 
of corporate religious worship, the practice of silence not being 
forgotten. 

Loyalty to their own religious communion will be 
encouraged. 

General Principles of the Curriculum 

The method of a school has to be related : 
jc. to the nature of a child ; 

2. to the world within which it has to live and choose 
its sphere of activity. 

These two factors should give unity to the curriculum 
and to the manner of presentation. It is an essential part 
of the aim to present knowledge as a means to a fuller and 
•richer life in the real world rather than as an end in itself. 

I. A child is a growing plant. We may tend and water, 
but “ God giveth the increase. 1 * 

Therefore we must : 

(a) give freedom to the child to grow along the lines of its 
natural activities. 

(&)• provide the food and material for the exercise of these 
activities. 

Amqng these activities we may mention : 

Observation of the world around. 

The desire to know why. 

The appreciation of harmony and beauty. 

The faculty of wonder. 

The desire to construct and create. 

The desire for fellowship. 

The need for physical exercise. 

The need for opportunities for meditation. 

The school sets out to encourage all these and to keep the 
spirit sensitive in all directions. 
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2. The world into which the children have to enter is an imper- 
fect world , in which there is discord between classes, 
nations and churches. The children will have their 
part to play in restoring fellowship and creating it 
where it is not. The school, therefore, sets before r itself, 
as the ideal of citizenship, the power to restore and 
to create fellowship. This is a spiritual ideal which 
may be realised in any sphere of activity to which 
the child may go. It is " the Kingdom of God within 
you” 

At the same time the freedom and self-government of the 
community should lead to a greater understanding of the 
practice of social life and so make the scholars useful in the 
bringing of “ the Kingdom of God on earth ” in a better social 
order. 
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THE BRETHREN OF THE COMMON TABLE 

are «, company of men and women who are united in the 
belief that love, as revealed in the life and death of Jesus, 
is the sole basis of human society. 

They take for their guidance the fact that the Son of God, 
while the shadows of death gathered round Him, set up, in the 
midst of a world consumed by the greed of wealth and harassed 
by the fear of poverty, a Common Table. 

ThsPV Table stands as a token of the Divine Brotherhood 
and brings to view the overflowing life and riches of God to 
the world in Jesus Christ. In this vision man is raised abo\e 
Both greed and fear and thus removed from all occasions of 
strife. But the life of God can be received only as we share 
the gifts of His love, since God is made known to us through the 
sacrament of fellowship. It is in giving that we receive. 

The Brotherhood accepts the responsibility of sharing the 
divine life with all. The Brethren recognise that they are 
called upon to spend thfemselves in the effort to deliver men 
from the fear and greed that lead to strife, so that at last, in 
every sphere of life, individual, social, industrial, international, 
love may prevail over greed and violence, and fear give way to 
a calm trust in the efficiency of God for all our needs. 

• Butit is not enough to share the spiritual gifts of God. As 
the Epistle of Barnabas puts it “ Thou shalt communicate in 
all things with thy neighbour ; thou shalt not call things thine 
own ; for if ye are communicants in the things that cannot pass 
away Jiow much more in the things that can ? ” 

We therefore consider it obligatory to be prepared to share, 
in the spirit of Christ, with all according to their needs, recognis- 
ing that in the Kingdom of God there are no private possessions 
but that he has the greatest right to the bounty of God who 
has the greatest need. 


Directions 

fhe Brotherhood shall be open to all both men and women 
who accept the belief that love as revealed in the life and death 
of Jesus Christ is the sole basis of society. 
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There shall be no other test or questioning as to the fitness 
of an applicant for the Brotherhood. 

(If any should join us from a sense of gain let us accept 
them gladly in the knowledge ^that only by such accept- 
ance can we lay claim to the title Brethren ” and in 
the faith that such a one can be redeemed by the 
manifestation of love and fellowship.) 

All shall be open to choose their place of residence and 
mode of life provided such service expresses the aim of the 
Brotherhood. 

The Brethren shall assemble together in Chapter and 
frankly make known to each other their needs and means so 
that each may be in a position to supply, in the spirit of Christ, 
what the other lacks. As far as its resources permit the 
Brotherhood shall be responsible for seeing that none of its 
members are wanting in the means of living suitable*iO their 
requirements. 

The Chapter or Meeting of the Brethren shall be held every 
three months at a house or place where they may be guests of 
one another. 

Chapters shall be formed for different districts remaining, 
mutually dependent one on the other so that one Chapter, 
incapable of supplying the needs of its brethren, may apply to 
any other Chapter for help. 

The statement in Chapter of each brother’s needs and 
resources shall alone be obligatory on the Brethren. What 
each shall contribute shall be in the nature of a free gift. The 
aim of the Brethren is to extend their help to all who are in 
need and not merely to those within the Brotherhood. * 

The order itself shall be incapable of possessing wealth in 
any form. The exchange of poverty and abundance between 
the Brethren shall take place in Chapter after all have made 
known what they need and what they can share. * 

A Chapter Clerk shall be appointed every year to record and 
to put into effect the will of the Brethren and also to convey 
their help in the case of any unexpected need arising between 
the meetings of the Chapter. 

The Brethren shall be free to worship each in his own way 
and none shall be asked to take part against his will in any 
form of common worship. Members shall not be bound tcf the 
Brotherhood by any promise and shall be free at any time to 
leave the Order. 
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The Work of the Order 

The primary concern of the Order is to perfect the life of 
the individual by providing a way in which each may learn to 
share frith others the material as well as the Spiritual gifts of 
God and so enter more fully into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

While to some this will mean bringing the spirit of brother- 
hood to bear on the ordinary relationships and daily duties 
of life, others may be led to devote their lives to proclaiming 
the Gospel of the Kingdom by preaching and by personal 
contact with their fellow men either at home or in foreign 
countries. The maintenance of such brethren shall constitute 
a claim on the Brotherhood. 

The Brethren, who have already found a way of life and 
means of earning their living, can offer their homes as rest 
houses and places of call for those who are led to go on foot 
throughout the country preaching a new order of society 
founde&lon the love of Jesus. 

A still further form of service is open to those, who, through 
mystery of art, can reveal the beauty and joy of simple 
ordinary things. For the majority of the workers of the 
world the Temple of Beauty has been closed. It is for those 
who have the power to unlock the doors for the people so that 
they may enter into their heritage. 

Among the directions for founding a Chapter, are the 
following : — • 

Since Christian fellowship is essentially sacramental, in 
that it expresses spiritual union in economic terms, the primary 
concern of a Chapter is for its members to attain to that sense 
of union with one another, in which a sharing of material 
things if the natural expression of such a fellowship. 

Wfien the first followers of Jesus met around “ The Common 
lable ” in the Upper Room at Jerusalem they were already a 
company of friends united in the Person of their Divine 
Master* If the Brethren of the Common Table are to attain 
to this company they must be willing to spend some days 
together seeking the same fellowship. This will no doubt 
present almost insurmountable difficulties, but they must be 
faced if any lasting fellowship is to be arrived at ; where a 
longer time is impossible a meeting might be arranged for a 
Saturday afternoon to continue throughout Sunday. 

A further consideration is the need of silence. One of the 
hindrances to all fellowship is that few are capable of main- 
tainlhg and expressing their real personality in the company 
of others ; we are ourselves least of all in our social inter- 
course, with the result that social life is often unreal and un- 
related to the personality of each individual. We have to 
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be silent with one another before we can attain to that degree 
of consciousness where truth becomes possible. It is well 
therefore to arrange for some rule of silence, or rather freedom 
from mere conversation, so that, wlpen the Brethren meet in 
Chapter, each in the deepened consciousness of his own person- 
ality, may be able to enter more fully into the lives of others. 

Again the actual sharing of food has a spiritual value and is 
in the nature of a sacrament which unites men to one another. 
In all meetings of the Brotherhood the sharing of food should 
be an essential part ; this common meal may be provided by 
one of the Brethren acting as host or by a contribution from 
all the members, each bringing something or being responsible 
in turn for separate meals. 

And so forth. 
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Findings of the Forum of Social and Industrial Questions 
at the Conference of the World's Student Christian Federation , 
held at Pekin , April, 1922 

WHAT JESUS CHRIST MEANS FOR THE LIFE 
OF TO-DAY 

The life of Jesus was utterly dedicated to the creation of 
a new # order (the Kingdom of God), in which the family 
relationship, under God our Father, would be worked out in 
every department of life. This new order was to come through 
the creative activity of loving men and women, in harmony 
with one another aifd in conscious dependence upon God. 

J esus stated his programme thus : 

To preach the Gospel to the poor. 

To proclaim release for captives and recovery of sight 
for the blind. 

To set free the oppressed. 

In seeking to work out this programme we may note that : 

1. Jesus was supremely concerned with persons, far more 
than with things or even with reforms. He thought it worth 
while to make children happy, to talk to an alien woman, to 
spend time with ignorant fishermen, to help social outcasts. 
None ^«re too poor or insignificant for his personal interest 
aiyi help. 

Therefor# : 

We* are to be interested in each one and study his needs 
as a person whom we must respect and never despise. . 

We cannot be satisfied as long as any are neglected or 
oppressed. 

We must strive for education that will develop personality. 
We must seek to secure leisure for all to develop their minds 
and souls. 

A* industry is organised increasingly, especially in the Far 
East, we must prevent labour from becoming an intolerable 
burden to the worker. 
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For the criminals, beggars, defectives, we must provide 
conditions that give them possibilities of becoming useful 
members of the community. 

In such Ways we may Express Social Justice Based 
on Recognition of Human Worth 1 

2. Jesus behaved towards all as if they were already his 
brothers and was never held back by distinctions of race, class 
or sex. The Jews hated the Samaritans, but Jesus healed and 
helped them : he mixed with rulers and peasants ; he gave 
new hope to the fallen woman because he believed in 

Therefore : 

We must bring to an end all that keeps men apart. 

t 

We must stand for the highest ideal of woman, her freedom, 
and her equality with man. 

We must form a world family where race prejudice has no 
place. 

Those of us whose economic advantage gives us power ojpi 
the lives of others must be ready to surrender such advantage 
for the sake of closer fellowship. 

We must see that the great chasm separating employer 
from employed in the more industrialised countries is no*, 
allowed to develop in the less forward. 

We cannot be finally satisfied with such a division in society, 
and must seek to bring all who work in any industry together 
in some form of joint ownership and control of the property 
they use for their service to the community. 

Thus we may help all to be masters of their own lives and 
also servants of the community working together. * #I o 

Such are Steps towards True Universal Brotherhood 
Expressed in Co-operation 

3. Jesus spent a great deal of time in practical service for 
the community, and in helping individuals who sought his 
assistance. He spent a large part of his life in the carpenter’s 
shop ; he healed many who were diseased : he fed the hungry. 

Therefore : 

Our lives must be lives of service. 

We must give our best not to gain wealth but to ser«e our 
fellows whether by economic production, teaching, healing 
or in any other way. 
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We must seek for such social changes that production may 
be for service not for profit, and men shall be released from 
the toil of making superfluities. 

We must recognise the health of men's bodies as a matter 
of real* concern, seeking £0 create a public conscience in sani- 
tation and other preventive measures. 

These are Examples of Social Responsibility Expressed 
in Service 

4? N Jesus, for the sake of his ideal, lived a life of love 
towards all men, and because he would not abandon that way 
in a world like this, he went bravely to death with his eyes 
open, despising the shame. He went on trusting the disciple 
who was defrauding him and would, he knew, bStray him ; 
he forgave his murderers and did not retaliate ; he never 
tried tj escape the consequences of his acts of love, although 
they wefe leading him direct to the cross. 

* T fare fore : 

We must accept the risks of loving men always in a world 
by no means ready for such action. 

wm* We must be prepared to be imposed upon, misunderstood 
and reviled without losing heart, and let our love increase to 
overcome the evil. 

If for example the business in which we earn our living is 
immoral we must change it at whatever cost even if it should 
mean bankruptcy. If we hold an office where corruption is 
a part of the routine, we must take the consequences of un- 
compromising opposition, even if we lose our post. 

If aftiy of us see the way of Jesus to be utterly contrary to 
aM war, they must spare no strength to root war out of inter- 
national life, and may have to refuse themselves to take part 
in it, even if they are shot for their refusal. 

' We must make it our aim to embody the spirit of Christ 
in all social activities, even if it seem quixotic or futile. 

These are Examples of Creative Love in Action 

These are some of the principles of the new social order. 
They are tremendously revolutionary — far more so than 
Bolshevism. This Christian revolution proceeds through 
recoiffciliation. It is a great adventure. It means living 
dangerously. It needs men and women utterly convinced that 
God is like what we see in Jesus, absolutely loving, and who 
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are prepared to trust Him without reserve. It can achieve 
what we all most deeply desire in our best moments. 

The very statement of these principles convicts us, who 
state them of our own share in this imperfect society both 
actively and as we have consented t© evil by our silence. But 
it also commits us to an unrelenting warfare against social 
ills and the purifying of our own lives in order that we may 
take our place in creating a world family. 

Our idea of the Christian Church includes the belief that it 
is meant to be an instrument in bringing about this Christian 
Revolution, and in helping all its members to join therein. 
We wish to give ourselves to following Jesus in thus Irving 
our fellows. 
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Since the Chapter dealing with Industrial Experiments 
was written I have come into touch with the group concerned 
in the following plan. Although very little has yet been done, 
a beginning has been made along a new line. I think this 
expfe&^nent more nearly embodies the ideal for which I am 
pleading in this volume than any other that has yet been 
made of which I have any knowledge. I therefore put the 
scheme in full in the Appendix. 

• 

THE SERVANTS OF THE CHURCH 

1 . \cQ The Communion which is to carry out this plan is to 
be called " The Servants of the Church.” 

• (b) To this Communion may be admitted after preparation 
any who intends to share continuously in its work and life, as 
industrial worker, donor or lender, councillor, preacher, or in 
^any other capacity recognised in the plan, and who takes the 
ring which is the symbol of this Communion making publicly 
a promise in the form following : I promise in the presence 
of God and of you my brothers that while I share in this Com- 
munion I will work for the glory of God, for the love of Jesus 
and for my fellow men. 

(c) In any place may be formed local Communions within 
the whole Communion whose rule is to be the Directions of the 
BVethieti of the Common Table or any other way of true 
sharing recognised by the whole Communion, and into these 
may be admitted, besides ordinary members of this Communion 
persons who cannot share continuously in the work and life of 
the whole Communion and who make the promise in the form 
prescribed. 

2. (a) All capital needed under the plan is to be raised and 
allotted by a body, to be called the Industrial Council of the 
Church in Cornwall, consisting of : 

i. At least twelve persons chosen, each for one year, by 
annual gatherings of the Church in Cornwall, the 
m method of choosing them to be fixed with regard to 
the principle that there should be representation of 
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various bodies within the Church as well as of the 
Christian community as a whole, and, as many more as 
may be necessary to keep the number so chosen equal 
to that of the members nominated under the next 
clause. r 

1 

ii. Three persons nominated by each Board of Management 
formed under section VIII (a) as soon as it has been 
allotted capital by the Council. 

( b ) The Council is to provide for reducing its membership 
in proper proportion when its numbers exceed (say) ^hirty. 

3. (a) The annual gatherings of the Church in Cornwall 
are to be open to all citizens of the county who are members 
or desirous of becoming members of this Communion, the 
various bodies within the Church in Cornwall so willing being 
represented officially by their leaders or other accredited 
representatives, such representatives being members or 
desirous of becoming members of this Communion. ‘ 

(b) At each of these gatherings there is to be a service of 
dedication in which all those present wishing to be enrolled fire^ 
to make the promise of service and to be enrolled in this 
Communion. 

(c) The annual gatherings after the first are to be summoned 
by the Industrial Council. 

4. (a) The Industrial Council is to have legal status under 

the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893 — 1913, and 
the status of its members is to be secured on the lines adopted 
in the case of the Committee of the Guild of Builders — each 
member to hold a shilling share and deposit with his nomin- 
ators a signed open transfer. ' < . •* 

(6) The relevant parts of this plan, redrafted in proper 
form, are to constitute the rules of the Society so formed. 
Some of these rules are to be distinguished as fundamental 
and such rules may only be altered with the consent of the 
annual gathering of the Church. 

(c) The Industrial Council is to be empowered to act through 
an Executive Committee on which the members nominated 
under Section II. (a) i. and Section II. (a) ii. respectively are 
to be represented proportionately. 

(< d ) The Industrial Council is to bring into existence an 
independent Advisory Committee of technical and business 
experts whose function will be to give advice when consulted 
and to tender it at any time. 
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(e) The Industrial Council may pay its members or the 
members of the Advisory Committee compensation for out-of- 
pocket expensed and for loss of time incurred in connection 
with their meetings. 

(f) The Industrial Council for the first year of its existence 
and f!>r such further period as it may determine is to defray 
all its administrative expenses from a special fund raised for 
that purpose. 

5. (a) The Industrial Council is to be empowered to receive 
fro££ individuals and parishes, congregations or other groups 
loans mnd free gifts for the purpose, of financing self-governing 
co-operative industrial ventures in Cornwall undertaken in 
a spirit of brotherhood. 

{b) No person or group making a gift or loan to the Indus- 
trial" Council is to acquire thereby any controlling interest in 
the Council or in any venture financed by the Council. 

(c) No.loan may be secured on the assets of any venture 
financed under the plan. 

• ( d ) The Industrial Council may form a guarantee fund. 

( e ) The time of repayment of any loan is to be determined 
by the Industrial Council. 

Note . — The intention of the plan is that the Industrial 
Council should ordinarily raise loans on its general credit 
without giving legal* security and should ask at the outset 
for loans to be made out of the lender's surplus funds. Sub- 
section (e) is technically necessary to prevent what would 
be equivalent to “a run on the bank.” It does not prevent 
the Council using sub-section ( d ) to make special arrange- 
ments with individual lenders. 

* • 

6 (a) The* Industrial Council is not to raise loans bearing 
interest except as an emergency measure to meet circum- 
stances such as those defined in Section II of the following 
note.* 

Note (i.) This provision is not meant to place' the 
ventures financed under this plan in an artifically favoured 
economic position in competing with other ventures ; see 
Section VII (iv.) and Section XV, note. 

(ii.) # It is contemplated that the plan should be set 
working* by free gifts and loans not bearing interest and that 
the profits of the industries financed under it should come 
back (under Section XV) to the Industrial Council to be 
used for the purpose of further extending the ventures 
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and that the surplus funds accumulating will be sufficient 
for future capital requirements. 

The question of raising capital at interest can, therefore, 
only arise, if at all, under exceptional circumstances such 
as a sudden crisis in a venture during the period before the 
surplus fund has had time to accumulate. <~ 

(b) The Industrial Council before raising loans bearing 
interest is to adopt rules providing that 

i. interest is payable up to a low maximum rate which may 

vary with the state of the money market but notjjiith 
the profits of the ventures financed ' 

ii. interest may not be paid out of the non-interest-bearing 

funds of the Council and the provisions of Section V ( c ) 
apply to the guaranteeing of interest as well as of capital 

iii. the interest-bearing loans are to be redeemable at any 

time and are to be redeemed as soon as circumstances 
seem to the Industrial Council to warrant it * * 

iv. the proceedings of the Industrial Council and Boards 

of Management in connection with interest-bearing 
funds are not to be exempted from any provisions of 
the plan. 


r. 

7. The Industrial Council is to be empowered to allot 
capital, either in a lump sum or in instalments, to a specified 
amount for a specified period, to be administered by a Board 
of Management, constituted as provided in Section VIII (a), 
which 

i. applies for capital to finance a venture or ventures of 

the kind described in Section 5 (a) 

* m • 

ii. undertakes for its part to carry through the venture 

or ventures as agreed, subject to the provisions of 
Section 14 

iii. submits with its application a three-fold scheme as 

provided in Section 10 (a) 

iv. satisfies the Council that the proceeds of the venture 

or ventures are likely at least to support all the 
workers at a proper standard of living during the 
specified period and, with allowance for the capitalised 
value of the land equipment rights and goodwill in the 
hands of the Board of Management at the end of the 
specified period, are reasonably likely al?o to x#pay 
an amount equivalent to the original sum with com- 
pound interest reckoned at a commercial rate. 
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8. (a) Every Board of Management is to be composed of 

i. not less tlfan four or more than seven persons chosen, by 

methods to be determined, by a defined group of mem- 
bers of this Communion, which group must comprise 
all the workers (including the necessary technical and 
administrative staff) regularly employed in the venture 
or ventures directed by the Board and may comprise 
all the members of this Communion engaged in a par- 
ticular industry or all the members in a given area or 
any other group of members having a defined relation 
_ to the venture or ventures in question 

ii. persons nominated by the Industrial Council, to number 

not more than half those chosen under the preceding 
clause. 

• 

(b) A Board of Management controlling two or more 
distinct industrial ventures may delegate its administrative 
functicm§ in respect of any venture to a subordinate Board 
constituted as it tlfinks fit. 

9. {a) The first charge upon the funds held by a Board of 
Management is to be the maintenance, in sickness and health 
and during any temporary stoppage of work, of all the workers 

h so long as they are employed in the venture or ventures directed 
by the Board, and the gradual formation of a pension fund. 

(b) The rates and amounts payable may be on a sliding scale 
based on the cost of living but not on a sliding scale based on 
the proceeds of the industry. This clause is not to preclude 
a scheme of remuneration under which a mean rate is fixed 
and the workers may accept less during an emergency and 
proportionately more later for a limited period. 

•(«)* The rates and amounts payable and the hours worked 
•are commofily to be based on Trade Union rates and hours 
where such exist. 

ifi) At frequent meetings for worship for all the workers 
and members of the Board of each venture there are to be 
opportunities for all to state their needs and to share with one 
another. 

10. (a) In applying to the Industrial Council for capital 
a Board of Management is to submit a scheme setting out 

i. the •constitution of the venture or ventures, including 

— the composition and constitution of the group of mem- 
bers of this Communion which shares in the election 
of the Board of Management, the method of electing 
and recalling the Board, the nature of the powers 
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exercised by the Board over the workers and the rela- 
tion of the Board to its subordinate Boards. 

ii. the rates and amounts payable to the workers and the 

hours to be worked. ^ 

iii. the industrial operations proposed and an approxftnate 

budget of expenditure including the amount (if any) 
which may be taken out of proceeds for capital expendi- 
ture and the amount which be set aside for depreciation. 

(b) This scheme when accepted by the Industrial Council 
is to define the conditions on which capital is allotted >o tlie 
Board of Management but may be varied with the consent 
of the Industrial Council. 

(c) Within the limits of the scheme and subject to the 
provisions of Section ii the Board of Management is to be 
empowered to expend at its discretion both the capital allotted 
to it and the proceeds of the venture or ventures which it directs. 

(d) The Industrial Council may call for reports froifi a Board 
of Management and make suggestions to it. 

11. (a) The Industrial Council is to retain the ownership 
of the capital allotted to a Board of Management, and all land 
equipment leases and rights acquired by a Board are to be t 
acquired in the name of the Industrial Council, but the Indus- 
trial Council is not to be thereby entitled to interfere with the 
discretion given to a Board of Management under Section io ( c ). 

(b) A Board of Management is not to raise capital either by 
gift or in any other way from any other source than from the 
Industrial Council. 

(i o ) A Board of Management is not to incur liabilities which 
cannot be met out of its unspent capital. • • * 

(d) A Board of Management may not lend money but is to* 
return capital which it cannot for the time being use (and 
which is in excess of what is needed for its current accoufij) to 
the Industrial Council to be returned by the Council on demand. 

[{e) A clause is required providing for the legal status of a 
Board of Management under which, without owning the capital 
and equipment of any venture, it is both legally free and in 
practice unhampered in exercising the administrative control 
vested in it and liable at law for its own actions.] 

ft 

12. The accounts of Boards of Managements and of i^ch 
separate venture are to be open to the inspection of the Indus- 
trial Council or its agent and the Council is to provide for a 
stysem of periodical accounting under which the financial 
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position of every venture shall be ascertained and made public 
quarterly or as eften as the Council may direct, 

Note . — This last provision is meant (i.) to enable Boards of 
Management to knov# how far the ventures they direct are 
ye&r by year earning the ordinary returns of industry (ii.) 
to create public confidence (iii.) to provide a true basis for 
prices. 

13. The Industrial Council may, upon application being 
made to it as provided in Section 7, allot additional capital 
to any* Board of Management during the period specified in 
the original scheme. 

14. If, during the specified period a Board of Management 
becomes financially unable to carry out its original scheme 
and the Industrial Council does not exercise its powers under 
Sections 10 ( b ) and 13, the funds land and equipment at that 
time held by the Board are to revert to the Industrial Council 
which is to administer whatever pension fund has been accum- 
ulated under Section 9 (a) and is empowered to make further 
provision for the workers in the venture whether able-bodied 
or incapacitated. 

15. (a) At the end of the period specified in its original 
scheme all funds and assets in the hands of a Board of Manage- 
ment are to revert to the Industrial Council, less any funds 
and assets which may*be allotted by the Industrial Council 
to the Board as its capital for a further specified period, on a 
further scheme being submitted to the Industrial Council. 

(6) At the time of this transaction the Industrial Council 
is to obtain an independent valuation of the assets of the 
Mentor#, including land equipment rights and goodwill. 

• • 

Note . — It is presumed that in an ordinarily successful venture 
the amount so refunded to the Industrial Council at the 
end of the specified period will be roughly equivalent to the 
original capital repaid with compound interest at the cuirent 
commercial rate, less the capitalised value of land equip- 
ment, rights and goodwill ; but the section does not oblige 
a Board of Management to refund this amount if it has 
failed to secure so large a profit, nor entitle it to keep profits 
over and above that amount. 

• 

16. (a) The Industrial Council is to be empowered to use 
parfbf the ’funds returned to it by Boards of Management. 

i. to come to the assistance of individuals and parishes, 
congregations or other groups within or without the 
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County who may be in urgent need, it being under- 
stood that this assistance cannot be* claimed by any 
such individual or group on the ground that he or it 
has contributed by gift or loan to the funds of the 
Industrial Council. ' t 

ii. to enable the Boards of Management to raise the rates 

and amounts allotted under Section 9 to the main- 
tenance of the workers and to provide amenities for the 
workers and facilities for their technical training and 
other education, provided that all the ventures bepjefit 
equally so far as possible. r 

iii. to promote education and research for the improvement 

of industries and to establish such accounting, costing 
anc{ other services not directly remunerative as the 
Council may wish to provide for the general benefit 
of the ventures financed by it. 

(1 b ) In using funds under this Section the Industrial Council 
is to be satisfied that the object is more Urgent than the allot- 
ment of these funds as capital to fresh or existing industrial 
ventures with the standard of maintenance accepted by* it 
until then. 
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